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EDITOR’S PREFACE 

Credit for calling the attention of the Board of Directors to the 
desirability of producing a yearbook dealing with the textbook should 
go to Professor J. Howard Stontemyer, then of Kearney, Nebraska, 
whose suggestion was considered by the Board at its February, 1925, 
meeting. The discussion of this suggestion led to tentative plans for 
a yearbook that should deal not only with the making of textbooks, 
as Professor Stoutemyear haid suggested, but also with the conditions 
under which textbooks were selected for use in the public schools. 

At the fall meeting of the same year, 1925, J. B. Edmonson, of 
the University of Michigan, who had meantime accepted the chair- 
manship of the Committee on the Textbook, submitted in person an 
outline of the proposed work of the Committee, which then comprised 
Messrs. Buckingham, Buswell, Maxwell, and himself, and arranged 
for an appropriation to cover its expenses. At this time it was pro- 
posed to pay particular attention to the seeming deficiencies of score 
cards and to suggest metliods for the analysis of textbooks that would 
be superior to the stereotyped analysis of the score card. 

At the Dallas meeting of the Board, February, 1927, the program 
of the Textbook Committee was again discussed at some length and 
suggestions were made for the further extension of the imdertaking to 
include such topics as problems of reading difficulty and vocabulary, 
the techniques for selecting materials and arranging them within text- 
books, the place of illustrations, questions, exercises, etc. 

A later report of progress from the Textbook Committee was 
printed on page 367 of the Twenty-Seventh Yearbook, Part II, and 
need not be repeated here. 

At its Cleveland meeting, February, 1929, the Board approved of 
the addition to the Textbook Committee of Professors *W. C. Bagley 
and Raleigh Sehorling. 

At its Atlantic City meeting, February, 1930, the Board approved 
of the further enlargement of the Committee by the addition of Dean 
W. L. OofEey, Professor N. B, Henry, and Superintendent F. A. 
Jensen, making nine members in aU. The Poard also voted to publish 
the report of the Textbook Committee as one part of the Thirtieth 
Yearbook. It urged the Committee to complete its work, if possible, 



in time to permit the inclusion in the Yearbook of a brief reviewing 
chapter reflecting the interests of various educational groups toward 
the construction and the use of textbooks in American schools. This 
arrangement unfortunately could not be effected. 

The Textbook Committee, during its five years of activity has had 
placed at its disposal $1900, of which approximately $1500 has been 
used to defray the expenses of its meetings and of certain printing and 
clerical undertakings. In addition the Board made a special grant 
of $200 toward the investigation of the typographical problems de- 
scribed in Chapter VI, with the understanding that the results should 
be published in full in this Yearbook and that the remainder of the 
expense, approximately two thousand dollars, should be borne by the 
three Boston publishers (Ginn & Co., D. C. Heath & Co., and Houghton 
Mifflin Co.) who volunteered to undertake the investigation jointly. 

Like every undertaking of this kind, the preparation of the Year- 
book on the Textbook has turned out to be more time-consuming and 
more difficult than had been supposed, so that even after these five 
yeairs of effort the Committee has not been able to carry out all the 
rather ambitious hopes of the Boai*d of Directors. On the other hand, 
the Committee has been able to include in its report other aspects of 
the textbook problem that had not been contemplated in the original 
plan, so that its contribution is particularly welcome on that ground. 
Attention may be called to the democratic manner in which the Com- 
mittee, in its survey of the production and distribution of textbooks, 
has conferred with publishers as well as schoolmen, to the interesting 
outcome of the classroom observations on the relation of textbooks to 
methods of teaching, to the even more interesting outcome of the 
typographic investigation, to the careful scrutiny of score cards, to 
the comprehensive reports on textbook legislation, to the annotated 
bibliography, to the appraisal of numerous ethical issues in the text- 
book business, and to the stimulating series of conclusions and recom- 
mendations that have grown out of the Committee’s deliberations. 

G. M. W. 



CHAPTER I 

INTBODUCTION 

I, The Problem ajstd Its Importance 

The significant position of textbooks in the program of American 
education is so generally recognized that the Society seems to he 
fully justified in sponsoring a yearbook on the theme ‘ ^ The Textbook. ’ ' 
It is the textbook that in thousands of classrooms determines the con- 
tent of instruction as well as the teaching procedures. This statement 
may not be in accord with the usual theory, but it is supported by 
the facts reported by supervisors and state inspectors of schools. In 
view, therefore, of the important place of the textbook in our educa- 
tional practice, the preparation and the selection of textbooks is a 
problem of major importance. 

The textbook occupies a more important position in our educa- 
tional system than it does in the systems of many foreign countries. 
One writer,^ in a recent comparison of instructional procedures in 
German and American schools, declares : 

Whereas in America the textbook is the focus of class attention, 
and the teacher functions as an aid and witness to its assimilation (a 
'fellow student,' as some of them like to be called and most of them 
are), in German classes the teacher completely fills the stage. He 
presents all new material directly as though it were original with 
him Notebook may not obtrude : the pupil must think, under- 

stand, and remember. Aside from meager outlines, there are no text- 
books to fall back on. 

Other writers on foreign school systems have stressed similar facts 
regarding the dependence of our teachers and pupils on textbooks. 

The explanation of the development of the textbook in America, 
as well as its unique place in our educational system, has been ex- 
plained by Cubberley,^ who says : 

^ tieamed, W. S. Quality of the Educational Trooess in the United States and 
Europe, New York: The Carnegie Foundation for the Adyancement of Teaching, 
Bulletin No. 20, 1927, pp. 13-14. 

*C?ubberley, E. P. The Teostbooh Problem, Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany (1927), p. 4. 
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THE TEXTBOOK IN AMEBICAN EDUCATION 


Partly because of the peculiar teaching needs we have had to meet, 
partly because of the absence here of any European type of standardiza- 
tion and uniformity of instruction and instructional tools, and partly 
because of the resulting open competition in the preparation and pro- 
duction of textbooks, the business of preparing textbooks for use in 
the schools has become a great American business, of a type unknown 
in any other land 

In no country are there more teachers engaged in the work of 
textbook-making, and nowhere are textbooks in preparation subjected 
to such a severe trying-out process before publication. In no country, 
moreover, are the textbooks in use revised more frequently to keep 
them abreast of the progress in knowledge and the best educational 
thought. 

In no other land does the beginning teacher have so many aids 
in the form of textbooks to help her get started in the work of teaching, 
and nowhere does the experienced and capable teacher have so many 
supplementary texts to put into the hands of her pupils as do the 
teachers of the United States. The excellent character of the American 
school textbook, then, is one of the important forces that have enabled 
us, in spite of difficulties as to teaching force not experienced in older 
European lands, to create the type of schools we have. 

In view, then, of the importance of the textbook in onr scheme of 
education, it is apparent that one of the most effective ways for im- 
proving the content and method of instruction is to place better text- 
books in the hands of teachers and pupils. To do this, we must not 
only encourage the preparation of textbooks of superior quality, but 
also develop, in the selection of textbooks, procedures that will tend 
to insure in our schools the use of these superior books. This Yearbook 
represents an effort to contribute to the preparation and selection of 
better textbooks for American schools. 

n. The Scope op the Yearbook 
In the preparation of this Yearbook there has been no effort to 
provide a treatment of all phases of the textbook problem, for such 
a study would require more than one volume. The choice of topics 
was made largely in terms of the special interests of contributors, 
although the Committee sought and secured contributions on certain 
aspects of the. problem. A review of the chapters will make it evident 
that, whatever topics may have been omitted, the Committee has 
studied a number of difficult and, to some extent, controversial phases 
of the textbook problem. 
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In tlie discTission of “The Textbook and Methods,” by Dr. Bagley, 
there are adequate data to show that the textbook has such a marked 
influence on methods of instruction that great care should be taken 
in the selection of textbooks. Attention is also called to an unsolved 
problem in our training of teachers with respect to the intelligent use 
of textbooks as tools in instruction. It is eneouragiag to find that 
there is a decline in the formal use of textbooks and a decreasing 
reliance on a single textbook. 

In the chapter entitled “The Techniques of Textbook Authors,” 
Dr. Schorling and the Chairman have discussed some of the good and 
some of the doubtful practices of authors in the preparation of manu- 
scripts. The value of this chapter is enhanced by the many contribu- 
tions from experienced authors. The plan used in the preparation of 
this chapter will doubtless be of interest to many readers. An account 
of this plan will be found in the chapter. The authors of the chapter 
hope that it will be helpful to editors in the evaluation of manuscripts, 
and that it will also serve to encourage authors to prepare their manu- 
scripts with more consideration of certain commendable techniques of 
organization and selection of materials. 

There is much interest in the question, “Who Writes Our Text- 
books?” In all probability many laymen would answer this question 
■with the assertion that the textbooks are •written by a few college 
professors. The facts coUeeted by Mr. Richey and reported in the 
chapter, “The Professional Status of Textbook Au'thors,” indicate that 
the authors of textbooks are drawn from all levels of teaching in our 
schools. His findings are an effective answer to the suspicion ap- 
parently entertained by some persons "that a few dominating indi- 
viduals in higher institutions determine what is taught in the public 
and private schools of America. 

Publishers make a noteworthy contribution to the improvement 
of textbooks through their refusal of many manuscripts. The extmt 
to which publishers decline to place on the market certain manuscripts 
offered for publication will doubtless surprise many readers of the 
chapter entitled “The Selection of Manuscripts by Publishers.” In 
the preparation of this chapter Dr. Jensen had the cofiperation of 
many of the leading publishers. 

In planning the Yearbook the Committee desired to make some 
significant contribution to 'the improvement of the mechanical aspects 
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of textbook-making and in particular to investigate the validity of cer- 
tain generally accepted standards relating to the type page. Dr. 
Buckingham was therefore requested to seek the cooperation of pub- 
lishing firms in the study of the problem treated in the chapter con- 
cerned with “New Data on the Typography of Textbooks.” It is 
hoped that this chapter will lead publishers to engage in cooperative 
research on problems relating to the mechanical aspects of textbook- 
making and will lead those who select textbooks to be somewhat less 
inclined to accept mere opinions as criteria for judging the proper 
size and arrangement of type for children’s books. 

Superintendent Jensen has presented an interesting discussion of 
the topic, “Current Practices in Selecting Textbooks for the Elemen- 
tary Schools.” A careful examination of this chapter by school 
officials should lead to the abandoning of certain doubtful practices 
and to the adoption of better ones. 

In recent years there has been a growing interest in the use of 
mechanical aids in the analysis of textbooks. As a result of this 
interest a large number of score cards has been developed. Dean 
Maxwell discusses “The Use of Score Cards in Evaluating Text- 
books.” This chapter should be of much practical help to selecting 
committees. 

There are persistent criticisms relating to the making and market- 
ing of textbooks. In Chapters liX, X, and XI there is presented a 
treatment of certain of these criticisms. These chapters should be of 
interest to publishers as well as to selecting agencies. Superintendent 
Jensen discusses “The Policies of Publishers in Marketing Textbooks,” 
and Dr, Henry presents a sjrmposium entitled “The Problems of Pub- 
lishers in Making and Marketing Textbooks.” In Chapter XI the 
chairman gives the findings he secured by a questionnaire relating to 
“The Ethics of Marketing and Selecting Textbooks.” These three 
chapters define some of the difficulties involved in the making and 
marketing of textbooks. It is hoped that a study of these chapters by 
interested parties will tend to safeguard commendable practices and 
to lead to further improvement. There is an optimistic note in these 
chapters indicating that substantial progress in the solving of problems 
is bdng made. 

Among laymen there appears to prevail a notion that enormous 
sums of money are expended annually for the purchase of textbooks. 
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The Committee therefore invited Dr. Henry to study this problem. 
His findings are reported under the title “The Cost of Textbooks.” 
It is interesting to note that, while the total amount expended for 
textbooks makes a large figure, it represents a negligible fraction of 
the total cost of public education. In view of the value of good text- 
books in the hands of the pupils, our profession seems justified in 
tuging that adequate instructional materials be secured even at a 
greater expenditure of money. 

In the chapter entitled “The State Publication of Textbooks,” 
Dean Cubberley presents a most interesting analysis of the various 
factors involved in a policy of state publication. His presentation of 
the situation gives no encouragement to the advocates of state publica- 
tion of textbooks. 

The textbook problem has led to the enactment of many state laws ; 
no study of the problem would be complete without some attention 
to them. Dean Coffey has accordingly prepared three chapters : “Legis- 
lative Agencies for Textbook Selection”; “Judicial Opinion on Text- 
book Selection’ ’ ; “ Standards for Evaluating Proposed Textbook Legis- 
lation.” In preparing these chapters Dean Coffey had the advantage 
of previous legal training and of experience in the State Department 
of Public Instruction of Michigan. The important features of textbook 
legidation and the fundamental priuciples in the judicial decisions are 
summarized in his chapters. One of the most valuable of Dean Coffey ’s 
contributions relates to the standards for evaluatiug textbook legisla- 
tion. It is hoped that these standards will help to protect the schools 
against unwise and ill-considered legislation. 

In Chapter XVII the Committee has presented its conclusions and 
recommendations on certaiu questions. In presenting this chapter the 
Committee anticipates a critical reaction from many readers. So be 
it. The conclusions are intentionally specific and positive. If they 
arouse discussion, that may very well lead to an earlier solution of 
some of the perplexing issues in the making and marketing of text- 
books. 

In the final chapter Dr. BusweE presents an annotated bibliography 
of some of the quantitative and critical writings relating to the text- 
book problem. This bibliography is designed to guide the reading of 
those who wish to make a more intensive study of this problem than 
is possible in this Yearbook. 
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III. Limitations of the Yearbook 
As has been said, the Committee does not lay claim to completeness 
of treatment. It is recognized that the value of this Yearbook would be 
increased by chapters on such problems as: (1) The Historical De- 
velopment of the American Textbook; (2) The Textbook and the 
Curriculum; (3) An Appraisal of State Uniformity of Textbooks; 
(4) An Appraisal of County Uniformity of Textbooks: (5) The Place 
and Value of Workbooks and Other Newer Forms of Instructional 
Materials; (6) The Development of Textbooks in College Fields^ 
These are some of the topics for investigation which from time to 
time have been considered by the committee. Certain aspects of 
most of these topics have been treated as parts of certain chapters : but 
the Committee recognizes that all these topics are important enough 
to warrant more adequate consideration. If the interest in this Year- 
book is sufficient to warrant it, it is possible that the Society may wish 
to sponsor a second volume on the textbook to treat some of these and 
similar subjects. 

J. B, Eumonson, Chairman, 

For the Committee. 



CHAPTEB n 


THE TEXTBOOK AJOD METHODS OF TEACHING 


William C. Baglet 
Professor of Education 

Teachers College, Columbia XJniversity', New York City 


I. The Problem 

There is a general impression that the textbook very largely domi- 
nates classroom instruction in American schools. This impression re- 
mains in spite of the wide and increasing vogue of an educational 
theory which lays a minimum of emphasis upon the systematic mastery 
of knowledge and a maximum of emphasis upon the all-round growth 
and development of the individual, especially through meeting and 
solving the problems that arise in the course of his daily life. "With 
the increasing acceptance of this theory, one would expect a lessen- 
ing of the time given to the study and recitation of textbook materials 
and an increasing prevalence of activities, projects, laboratory work, 
and the like. In the mastery of such items of knowledge and skill as 
are still regarded as essential, one would expect that assignments and 
recitations based on textbook materials would by this time be giving 
place to one or another of the various types of self-instruction; and 
in subjects of instruction that lend themselves to group study and 
discussion, one would expect the class exercises to take with increas- 
ing frequency the form of the socialized recitation. 

"Whether these expeetations are in the direction of progress is a 
question which this paper will touch, if at aU, only indirectly. Its 
primary concern is with the extent to which the textbook still domi- 
nates instruction in American schools. The investigation has followed 
two principal lines: (1) an examination of the reports of school sur- 
veys; and (2) observers^ reports concerning more than five hundred 
classroom exercises, presumably a random sampling, representing ele- 
mentary and high schools in cities, towns, villages, and the open coun- 
try, and representing also thirty states and all sections of the country. 
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II. Typical Statements in School Surveys 
The earlier school surveys found a general adherence to the text- 
book as a medium of instruction, but they also reported efforts upon 
the part of individual teachers to broaden the scope of instruction 
and to give to the learner larger opportunities for independent think- 
ing. It is characteristic of the earlier survey reports that they tended 
very clearly to charge the inadequacies of textbook instruction against 
the school system and the requirements imposed by the authorities 
rather than against the teachers. The Eeport of the Educational 
Commission of the City of Chicago, published in 1898, contains the 
following statement 

The rigid requirement of certain textbooks for all grades unduly 
hampers the individual teacher, who has a definite problem of accom- 
plishing certain educational results with a given number of pupils dur- 
ing a given period. In so far as the teacher lacks ability or is deficient 
in preparation for his work, close adherence to a good textbook may 
be necessary. Our Chicago teachers have, however, furnished no bet- 
ter proof of increasing efficiency than by manifesting their desire to 
be in a measure freed from such restrictions, and to be allowed more 
liberty in working out in each case the specific problem of the par- 
ticular grade and school. 

That close dependence upon the textbook has been not always the 
fault of the teacher is indicated also by the following extract from 
the report of the Denver survey of 1916 

The facts of a standard text are to be learned in the course of a 
single year. Whatever the teacher’s ideas as to the purposes of the 
work, the methods to be employed, the things to be read, etc., prac- 
tically only one course is left open to her ; she must teach the textbook. 
... It is not the teachers who bear the major part of the blame, but 
rather those responsible for the conditions under which the teachers 
work. 

Similar testimony came from the report of the Leavehworth Sur- 
vey of 1915:® 

Unfortunately the grade teacher in Kansas is bound down to a 
state text which she is expected to teach. This is not the fault of the 

* Eeport of the Educational Convrmssion of the City of Chicago, 1898, p. 144. 

* Bobbitt, F, : Eeport of the School Survey of the School iMriot of Denver, 
Colorado, 1916, pp. 77f, 

* Eeport of the JPuhUc Schools of Zeavemsorth, Kansas^ Topeka: State 
Printing Plant, 1915, p. 101. 
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Leavenworth teachers. . . The textbook should be merely a guide and 
the teachers should work with the pupils in studying history rather 
than having them recite history. 

And from the G-ary survey of 1918 

The official course of study is not intended to limit the teacher’s 
personality or freedom, and teachers are expressly enjoined to adapt 
their instruction to the needs of their particular schools and communi- 
ties. On the other hand, the state prescribes a uniform series of text- 
books . . . the fact remains that the legally designated text may hamper 
a competent and progressive teacher. 

Prom Delaware, in 1919, came the eharge**^ that the lack of compe- 
tent supervision was primarily responsible for the too exclusive de- 
pendence upon textbooks: 

They [the teachers] need guidance and supervision and this the 
present system does not supply. The result is that prescribed text- 
books, literally followed, constitute the course of study in the elementary 
schools of Delaware. 

In the later survey reports there is a continuing criticism of the 
schools for the overemphasis of textbook instruction. A few citations 
will indicate how apparently prevalent, even in recent years, has been 
the formal mastery of textbook materials : 

If good citizenship is accepted as a desirable outcome of school 
life, then the procedure of the classroom must be such as will require 
thinking, not memory alone. . . In Lynn, almost no situations were 
found [in the geography classes] of the type in which thinking was 
demanded. Instead, the class gave back to the teacher the information 
found in the book. Texts were followed almost slavishly; the curi- 
osity of the pupils was seldom aroused; rarely was an inquiring spirit 
stimulated by the teacher.* 

Much of the textbook material is of no vital concern to the child. 
Dead, cold, formal, and pedantic.^ 


^Flexner, A., and Bachman, F. P.: The Gary Schools, New York: The 
General Education Board, 1918, pp. 48f. 

^Public Education in Delaware, New York: General Education Board, 
1919, p. 48. 

® Strayer, G. B. : Eeport of the Survey of the Schools of Lyrm, MassaohusetU, 
New York: Teachers College Bureau of Publications, 1927, p. 243. In the dis* 
cussion of reading, however, the following comment is made: ^*0n the favorable 
side, there was evidence of a breaking away from the very early use of textbooks, 
and the substitution of more natural approaches to reading.^’ 

^O^Shea, M, V.: Public Education in Mississippi, Jackson; Published by 
the State, 1926, p. 118. 
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A parallel defect of quite general prevalence is excessive reliance 
upon textbook methods of instruction. This defect derives in part from 
poor formulation of objectives, and in part from inadequate prepara- 
tion of teachers. It is especially reprehensible when employed with the 
less usual or more recently introduced subjects, such as civics, general 
science, and agriculture.* 

In Missouri schools, as in most American schools, textbooks are 
an important part of the machinery of instruction. To a considerable 
extent they determine both the content and the method of instruction. 
This is of necessity true when teachers are not well trained; when 
competent professional supervision is generally lacking; and when 
reference materials are scarce, unsuitable, and inadequate. In practice 
the textbook is the course of study in most Missouri schools.* 

Far too many memorized statements were called for. More ques- 
tions should have been asked which would have required thinking on 
the part of the pupils.*® 

Methods of instruction used in Tampa represent too frequently a 
slavish memorization of the textbooks. Confronted on the one hand 
by the compulsory use af specified texts and on the other by a course 
of study which, though enunciating ideals, fails to show in detail how 
to put them into practice, the classroom teacher adopts the obvious 
course of action and forces a memorization ... of the facts in the 
texts. . . The remedy for this situation consists for the present in 
doing for the entire course of study what has been done ... in certain 
cases ; namely, amplifying the method side of the course." 

The teachers in the small rural schools are very deficient in train- 
ing and educational outlook. The blind dependence of the teachers 
upon textbooks is generally evident." 

These excerpts are fairly typical of what the more recent survey 
reports have to say about the use of textbooks in the schools. One who 
studies such reports over a series of yesars can scarcely escape the con- 
clusion that the work of the typical American classroom, whether on 

*O^Shea, M. V,, op. oit., p. 136, under the heading, ^'What are still the out- 
standing defects of Anierican secondary education?^ ^ 

• Strayer, 0*. D., and Engelhardt, N. L. (Directors of the Survey) : A JPre* 
ImAThwry Beport of ihe Sm'vey of the Bublio Schools and Kigher Institutions in 
the State of Missowri, 1929, p. 110. 

^Monroe, W. S. : A Bu/rvey of the Schools of Marion, Illinois. ITrbana: 
Published by the XJniversity of Dlinois, 1924, p. 38. 

“ Stray^, (3r. D. (Director of Survey) ; Beport of ths Survey of the Schools 
of Tampa, Florida. New York: Teachers College Bureau of Publications, 1926, 
p. 141. ' 

^Offlcial Beport of the Educational Survey CovMmssion, State of Florida, 
1829, p. 44. ’ 
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the elementary or the secondary level, has been and still is charac- 
terized by a lifeless and perfunctory study and recitation of assigned 
textbook materials. Is such a conclusion justified, or do the survey 
reports, in general, tend to brrag the outstanding weaknesses of the 
schools into sharp relief, giving less emphasis to the measure in which 
generally approved practices prevail? 

ni. Reports of Classroom Observations 
1. Method of Collecting the Data 

When I was asked to prepare a chapter dealing with, the influence 
of the textbook on methods of teaching, a direct investigation through 
extensive classroom visiting did not seem practicable in view of the 
limited time at my disposal and in view, too, of the fact that there 
was no available fund from which the expense of such visits could be 
met. I hesitated to ask for reports from supervisors, inspectors, and 
other persons who visit classrooms as part of the day’s work because 
of the difficulty of insuring uniformity in the identification of different 
methods of teaching. After conference with other members of the 
Yearbook Committee, however, it seemed well to supplement the study 
of the survey reports by such an investigation in spite of its limita- 
tions. A cheek-list, reproduced herewith, was prepared with the assist- 
ance of other members of the Committee. This cheek-list was sent 
(1) to a group of university high-school visitors selected by Dean J. 
B. Edmonson; (2) to a group of inspectors and supervisors attached 
to the state education departments, the names of whom were taken 
from the Educational Directory issued by the Federal Office of Edu- 
cation; and (3) to a group of local supervisors, principals, assistant 
superintendents, and county superintendents most of whom were se- 
lected by Professor J. P. Hosie from the membership of the Depart- 
ment of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction of the National 
Education Association. Aecompansdng the cheek-list was a letter stat- 
ing the importance of having the returns constitute as far as possible 
a random sampling and to this end requesting that the observer report 
on the first ten classrooms visited after the receipt of the list, with 
the provision that no class exercise be reported unless the observer 
remained in the room during at least half of the class period. 



Please cheek the DOMINANT method oharaeterisiog each class observed 
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Table I. — Geoqbaphical DisTRisTmoN of the School Exbecises 
Obsebtbd and Rbpobtbd On 


State 

No. of 
Exorcises 
Reported 
On 

State 

No. of 
Exercises 
Reported 
On 

Maine 


Ohio 

26 

Hhode Island 


Illinois 

36 

Connecticut 


Michigan 

40 



Wisconsin 

10 

New York 

40 

MiriDftsnta 

11 

New Jersey 

10 

Iowa 

10 

Pennsylvania 

20 

Missouri 

20 

Delaware 

20 

Nebraska. 

20 

Maryland . . * 

30 

Kansas 

19 

District of Columbia 

10 





Utah 

9 

Virginia 

10 

New Mexico 

10 

South Carolina 

10 



Florida 

30 

California 

30 



Washington 

10 

Alabama 

20 



Tennessee 

10 

Total 

539 

Kentucky 

10 



Louisiana 

10 



Texas 

20 




2. Validity of the Data 

Unforttmately the lists were not ready for distrihntion Tintil early 
in May. By this time many if not most of the nniTcrsity visitors and 
state inspectors had completed their field work for the year. A fairly 
large proportion of the lists sent to the local supervisors, however, 
were filled out and returned. In order to secure a larger representa- 
tion from the state inspectors, lists were sent about mid-September to 
a number of such officials, and reports on 104 school exercises were 
received in time to be included in the tabulations. 

Although the returns from the spring and the fall distribution 
represent thirty states and all sections of the coxmtry, they cannot, 
of course, be regarded as thoroughly typical of the work that is going 
on in the classrooms of American public schools. AH in all we 
have reports of 539 lessons observed. While the returns from the fall 
distribution revealed about the same per cents of frequency of men- 
tion for the several methods as did the returns from the spring dis- 
tribution to the same group, there were one or two significant differ- 
ences. There is another reason, however, for not regarding our re- 
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turns as trustworthy sampling: the reports from the open-country 
and village schools are far too few to be significant. 

3. Method of Treating the Data 

In treating the returns it was found necessary to take as the prin- 
cipal basis of determining frequencies the total number of times that 
a given method was cheeked as in evidence in the classwork observed. 
Many of the exercises could not be satisfactorily classified by check- 
ing a single method. Thus in a unit of classwork, both rereitation of 
textbook materials and oral presentation by the teacher may be equally 
in evidence. Several observers found three or more methods in 
evidence during a single class period.^® 

4. The Situation Eevealed 

In discussing the findings of the study, we shall assume that Method 
1 (“Recitation largely reproduction of assignment from a single text- 
book”) will be recognized (among the “methods” listed) as the one 
most clearly inconsistent with generally accepted educational stand- 
ards. A high frequency in the checking of this method by the ob- 
servers would consequently be expected if (as is often maintained) 
these standards, while strongly approved by educational theory, have 
not affected practice to any great extent. 

From an inspection of the data set forth in Table II, it will be 
noted that, among the town and city supervisors, principals, and 
assistant superintendents, approximately one-tenth of the methods 
ehe«ked are of this tjqpe. The university visitors and state inspectors, 
on the other hand, check one method in every five as of this type. 
When the total number of lessons observed is taken as a base (Table 
VIII), it is seen that varying amounts of ‘straight’ textbook recita- 
tion were reported in somewhat more than one-fourth of the cases ; but 
fewer than one-seventh (13 percent) of the lessons observed in town 
and city elementary schools showed even a trace of this very formal 
textbook procedure (Method 1). In both instances the proportion is 
far below that which students of education would probably give as an 

While the state inspectors made these multiple checkings more frequently 
than did the city supervisors, this fact does not seem to disturb whatever degree 
of relia bilit y our findings may otherwise represent. The distributions of Tables 
yj. and Vn, made on a single-checking basis, are thoroughly consistent with the 
distributions of Tables IV and V, in which were includ^ multipXe-checked data. 
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Table II. — Distribution of the Frequencies, in Percentages, with Which 
Different Types op Classwork Appeared in the Reports of 
Different Groups of Observers 



County 

SupOT- 

iutend- 

ents 

Town 

and 

City 

Princi- 

pals 

Assistant 
and Dis- 
trict 
Superin- 
tendents 

State 

and 

Univ. 

Inspec- 

tors 

City 

Super- 

visors 

All 

Groups 

Total No. class exercises observed 

20 

45 

66 

205 

204 

539 

Total No. “methods” reported 

31 

114 

167 

422 

280 

1,014 

Method 







1. Recitation, single text 

22.5 

10.5 

9.0 

19.2 

10.3 

13.1 

2. Recitation, 2 or more texts 


3.5 

3.0 

3.5 

1.4 

2.8 

3. Discussion, single text 

3.1 

3.5 

7.7 

10.7 

8.2 I 

8.5 

4. Discussion, 2 or more texts 

3.1 

7.0 

9.5 

6.9 

6.3 

6.4 

5. Oral presentation by teacher 

6.4 

8.7 

10.8 

7.6 

6.7 

7.9 

6. Individual reports 


11.4 

10.8 

6.9 

4.6 

7.2 

7. Group or committee reports * . 


8.7 

8.4 

2.6 

2.8 

4.2 

8. Directed study major part or time. . . . 

9,6 

7.9 

12.0 

5.7 

16.0 

9.7 

9. Undirected study major part of time . 


1.6 

■n 

3.8 

1.4 

2.4 

10. Laboratory work using manual or text 


1.6 

BU 

4.0 

2.5 

2.8 

11. Laboratory work not xising manual or 



mm 




text 


0.8 


0.9 

0.7 

0.9 

12. Demonstration by teacher 

6.4 

3.5 

a 

1.9 

1.0 

1.9 

13. Demonstration by pupils 

6.4 

7.0 

3.6 

4.9 

2.5 

4.3 

14. Demonstration by pupils and teacher 

3.1 

4.3 

2.6 

2.0 

0.7 

2.1 

15. Individual project work 


3.5 

3.0 

3.1 

2.5 

2.9 

16. Group project work 


8.7 

5.9 

3.1 

9.6 

5.9 

1 7. Pell-iMtruction. (Dalton plan) 


0.8 

0.6 

1.2 

0.3 

0.8 

1 S. StAlf-inatniotion (Winnetka plan) 




0.2 

0,7 

0.3 

19. Morrison’s “Mastery” method 

9.6 

0.8 

0.6 

2.8 

0.3 

1.8 

20. Drill lesson 

22.5 

5.2 

5.9 

5,9 

16.0 

8.9 

Other 

6.4 


1.7 

3.8 

7.8 

4.2 


offhand estimate^^ and the discrepancy is so wide as to appear quite 
significant. 

It has been suggested that the reports may reflect a subconscious 
tendency upon the part of the observers to have the schools make as 


" I asked two of my colleagues, both of whom have observed classroom work 
at frequent intervals in connection with school surveys, to make an estimate of 
the proportion in which the method in question (a more or less literal reproduction 
of assigned textbook materials) would be the dominant method in one hundred 
observations made at random in the public schools. The first answered without 
hesitation, Eighty percent.*^ The second qualified his answer in this way; 

Fifty percent in elementary schools; seventy percent in high schools. 
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good a Eiiowing as possible in. the light of contemporary ideals. The 
city supervisors, principals, and assistant superintendents undoubt- 
edly made most if not all of their observations in schools for the "work 
of which they were in part responsible. They may have had a natural 
tendency to interpret what they saw as conforming closely with gen- 
erally accepted standards. While this tendency doubtless accounts 
for a fraction of the discrepancy, I do not think that it injects a serious 
error into the findings. The state and university inspectors, it is true, 
report a significantly higher percentage of formal practices than do 
the city supervisors — ^and the state and university inspectors were not 
responsible in the same measure for the work observed. The observa- 
tions of this group, however, were mainly confined to high-school 
classes, and when the city supervisors observed high-sdiool classes 
their reports also show a higher percentage of formal practices than 
do their reports of elementary-school classwork. 

It seems fairly probable that the discrepancy between our findings 
and the current opinion regarding the prevalence of formal textbook 
work in the schools is due primarily to two facts: (1) the paucity of 
returns representing the work of rural schools; and (2) the changes 
that have been brought about in recent years by the more extended 
training of teachers and more generous provisions for supervision. 
These changes have obviously been much more profound in the urban 
schools than in the schools of the villages and the open country. 

Table III confirms the inference that a formal type of tecrtbook 
work is more prevalent in the high schools than in the elementary 
schools. We have selected Method 1 and Method 2 as representing 
the most formal types of textbook instruction, and with these we have 
contrasted Methods 6, 7, 15, and 16 (reflecting the socialized recita- 
tion and the project method), which we assume to be representative 
of the more generally approved practices.^® 

Tables TV and V reveal certain internal consistencies which sug- 
gest that our findings may have a fair measure of validity. One may 

* Tables IH, rv, and V are based on the total numbor of methods cheeked. 
The relative freqrtemey with which fomal and informal methods appear is more 
dearly shown when the total number of lessons observed is taken as the base. 
Of the 539 lessons observed, 26.9 percent revealed one or more forms of the 
sodalized-reeitation and project methods, or almost the same as the proportion 
(28 percent) in whidi *stimght’ textbook recitation (Method 1) was reported. Ih 
^e city elmnentaiy sdiools, however, 36.6 percent of the lessons revealed one or 
more forms of the sodalized-reeitation and project methods, or nearly three times 
the proportion (13 percent) in which Method 1 was diectod. 
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Table III. — Distribution oe the Frequencies, in Percentages, with Which 
THE Formal Textbook Recitation, the Socialized Recitation, and 
THE Project Method Were Checked in Reports From Dip- 
EBRBNT Types op Schools 


Method 

Rural 

Village 

Elemen- 

tary 

Village 

High 

City 

Elemen- 

tary 

City 

High 

Other 

Types 

1. Textbook recitation, single text 

12.1 

13.4 

24.4 

8.7 

18.7 

23.5 

2. Textbook recitation, 2 or more texts. . 

6.3 

3.2 

4.4 

1.7 

3.8 


Total formal textbook 

18.4 

le.e 

188.8 

10.4 

B2.6 

S3.6 

6. Individual reports 

8.3 

6.4 

10.0 

7.7 

5.5 

6.8 

7. Group or oommittee reports 

6.3 

4.5 

1.1 

5.2 

3.1 


IS. Individual projects 


3.2 

2.2 

3.2 

1 

3.4 


16. Group projects. 

10.4 

5.8 

3.3 

9.0 

2.6 


Total socialized recitation and 




i 


projects 

SS.O 

19.9 

18 . e 

»5A 

14-6 

8.8 

Total number of lessons observed 







in each t 5 rpe of school 

40 

68 

61 

234 

122 

13 


well expect the beginning teachers (Table IV) to lean more heavily 
on formal methods than the experienced teachers. That teachers with 
five years or more of experience show the least dependence upon 
formal methods and the most frequent use of the more highly ap- 


Table IV. — The Relation Between Length op Teaching Experiencb and the 
Frequencies, in Percentages, With Which Certain 
Methods op Teaching Are Reported 


Method 

Teaching E:^OTen^ of 

Beginners 

2-5 

years 

5 years 
or more 

1. Recitation, single text 

27.3 

16.0 

11.7 

2. Recitation, 2 or more texts 

2.6 

3.8 

2.6 

Tot£d form^ textbook reproduction. .... 

29.9 

19.8 

U.s 

6. Individual reports 

5.2 

6.7 

7.3 

7. Group or committee reports 

1.3 

3.2 

5.5 

15. Indiiddual projects 

1.3 

4.3 

3.1 

16. Group projects 

6.5 

4.7 

6.8 

Total socialized recitation and projects 

u.s 

18.9 

22.7 

Total number of teachers in each group . . 

42 

187 

282 
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proved methods may be a bit sxirprismg to some who believe that 
teachers tend toward formalism as they acquire age and e?xperience. 
There is, however, a possible explanation of the fact to be derived 
from Table V. 

Table V. — The Relation Between the Extent of Teachers’ Preparation 
AND THE Frequencies, in Percentages, with Which Certain Methods 
op Teaching Are Reported 


Extent of Teachers’ Preparation 


Method 

Less 

thanH.S. 

grad. 

H. S. 
grad. 

H. S. 
plus 

1 yr. 

H. S. 
plus 

2 yra. 

H. S. 
plus 

3 yrs. 

H. S. 
plus 

4 yrs. 

H. S. 
plus more 
than 4 yrs. 

1. Recitation, single text. . . . 

25.0 

23.1 

27.2 

14.9 

7.2 

17.6 

8.6 

2. Recitation, 2 or more 









25.0 



2.3 

2.9 

3.3 

3.0 

Total formal textbook 


I 






reproduction 

60.0 

B3,l 

37. S 

17. S 

10.1 

30.8 

11.5 

6. Individual reports 



3.4 

8.1 

8.7 

4.6 

8.1 

7. Group or committee re- 








ports. * 




3.2 

6.5 

2.3 

7.6 

15. Individual projects 


7.6 

3.4 

2.6 

.7 

3.0 

3.5 

16. Group projects 




7.1 


4.6 

6.5 

Total socialized lecita- 








tion and projects .... 


7.6 

6.8 

31.0 


U.6 

H.7 

Total number of teach- 






ers in each group .... 

1 

2 

19 

194 


162 

81 


Relation to Teaching Experience. — As regards the principal ques- 
tion at issue, the first two columns of Table V mean nothing, of 
course, and the third column very little, because of the small number 
of cases. They are inserted in the table to indicate how very few 
untrained and undertrained teachers are represented in this study. 
Even though few observations were made in rural schools, it is note- 
worthy that what was presumably a random sampling of town and 
city classrooms in thirty states discovered so small a number of teach- 
ers with less than ‘standard’ training (high-school graduation plus 
two years) and so high a proportion (nearly 47 percent) with four 
years or more of post-high-sehool education to their credit It is ap- 
parent that during the past few years the standards of training for 
teachers in the urban schools have been advanced very substantially. 
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Relation to Preparation for Teaching . — ^As with, the data set forth 
in Table IV, so, too, in Table V, a general tendency is noted toward 
the less frequent use of formal methods and a more frequent use of 
currently approved methods as the period of preparation for teaching 
is extended. The exception to this rule is the “high-school-plus-four- 
years” group, which tends rather strongly toward the textbook-recita- 
tion method, and uses somewhat sparingly the socialized-recitation and 
project methods. Most of the members of this group are undoubtedly 
college graduates teaching in the high schools — and we have already 
found the formal methods to be more prevalent in the high schools 
than in the elementary schools. 

The findings with respect to the “high-sehool-plus-more-than-four- 
years” group are especially interesting and apparently significant. 
Most of these we may assume to be teachers who have acexunulated 
credits beyond the bachelor’s degree by attendance upon summer-ses- 
sion or extension courses, among which, in many cases undoubtedly, 
were courses in education. Tbis may account for the differences be- 
tween this group and the “high-school-plus-four-years” group. Those 
who report two years and three years of training beyond the high 
school are presumably graduates of normal schools and teachers’ col- 
leges. If these assumptions are vaKd, one may be justified in the in- 
ference that the type of tramiag plays an important part in determin- 
ing whether a teacher will use more frequently the textbook-recitation 
method or the socialized-recitation and project methods. In other 
words, the actual effect of instruction in educational theory upon 
school practice may be reflected in these flndings.^® 

The general trends indicated by the preceding tables are quite 
consistent with the findings set forth in Table VI and Table VII. On 
the check-list for each exercise observed there appeared the question; 
“If a textbook was used, to what extent, in your judgment, did it 
determine the method of teaching?” The observer was asked to 
check one of the following words: “None,” “Little,” “Largely,” 
“WhoUy.” 

“It is interesting to note that P. Or. Chandler ^s study of methods of teaching 
in six representative state teachers^ colleges found the textbook-recitation and 
textbook-discussion methods to prevail almost to the total exclusion of other 
methods. (Chandler, P. G-.: Some Methods of Teachmg in Six Representative 
State Teachers Colleges in the Umted States. New York: Teachers College 
Bureau of Publications, 1930, ch. v-) It seems possible, through using the text- 
book-recitation method, to teach students not to use it in their own teaching! 
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Table VI. — ^Belation op Length op Teaching Experience to the Degree in 
Which the Textboox is Jtidged to Influence the Methods 
Used bt Teachers 


Degree in Which Textbook is Judged to 
Influence Method 

Length of Teachers’ Experience 

Beginners | 

2-5 

years 

6 years 
or more 

None 

11.1% 

19.8% 

36.1% 

Little 

33.3 

35.2 

28.9 

Largely 

27.7 

32.1 

22.2 

Wholly 

27.7 

12.0 

12.7 

'‘None’’ plus “Little” 


65.0 

65.0 

“Largely” plus “WhoUy” 

5S.4 

u^l 

34.9 

Total number of teachers 

42 

187 

282 


Again the “high-school-plns-four-years” group is consistent in its 
discrepancy. As we have suggested, these are chiefly college graduates 
teaching in high schools. Otherwise, freedom from textbook domina- 
tion increases with extent of preparation, just as it increases very 
markedly (at least up to a certain point) with maturity and experience. 

Relation to Section of the Country . — ^Are there significant differ- 
ences in the frequency with which formal- methods are reported from 
schools in different parts of the country? Taking Method 1 as most 
clearly representative of such methods, the data set forth in Table 


Table VII. — ^Relation op Extent op Teachers’ Preparation to the Degree 
IN Which the Textbook is Judged to Influence the 
Methods Used bt Teachers 


Degree in Which Textbook 
is Jud^ to Influence 
Method 

Extent of Teachers’ Preparation 

H. S. 
plus 

1 year 

H. S. 
plus 

2 years 

H. S. 
plus 

3 years 

H. S. 
plus 

4 years 

High School 
pfuB more 
than 4 years 

None 

6.6% 

32.6% 

28.8% 

26.3% 

34.2% 

little 

20.0 

24.0 

35.6 

35.8 

36.6 

Largely 

20.6 

27.9 

27.1 

24,3 

21.6 

Wholly 

46.6 

16.2 

8*6 

14.2 

7.6 

“NoHe” plus “Little" 

36.6 

56.5 

64»4 

63. t 

70.8 

“Largdy” plus “WhoHy”. . . . 

78.3 

44-i 

35. e 

38.5 

39.1 

Total Dumber of teachers 

. 19 ! 

194 

57 

162 

si 
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VllI might show such differences, were it not for the fact that the 
discrepant sections, New England and the Pacific Coast, are repre- 
sented by relatively few reports. 


Table VIII. — ^DisTKiBTmoN op the Frequencies, in Percentages, with Which 
THE Formal Type op Textbook Recitation Appears in Reports 
FROM Different Sections of the United States 


Section 

No. of 
School 
Exercises 
Observed 

Percent that Checks 
of Method 1 Are of 
Total Number of School 
Exercises Observed 

New England 

40 

17.3 

Middle Atlantic States 

130 

28.4 

South Atlantic and South Central States 

120 

31.6 

North Central States 

190 

32.5 

Mountain States 

19 

26.3 

Pacific Coast States 

40 

7.5 

All Sections 

539 

28.0 


The item “Drill lessons” was cheeked for different types of schools 
in the proportions indicated in Table IX. No consistent differences 
seem to be revealed here. It is noteworthy that in the public-school 
groups (aU except “Other”) fewer than ten percent of all methods 
reported were classified as drill lessons. The notion that a large part 
of the work of the public schools consists of formal drills may need 
correction. 


Table IX. — ^Distribution of the I*bequencies, in Percentages, with Which 
Drill Lessons Appear in the Reports of Observations 
FOR Different Types of Schools 


Types of Schools 

Percent That Checks of 
Drill Lessons” Are of 
All Methods Checked 
for Each Type 

Rural schools 

8.3 

Village elementary schools. 

9.6 

Village high schools 

4.4 

City elementary schools 

9.7 

City high schools 

5.7 

Other schools 

23.5 
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IV. Summary 

Neither the time nor the space at the writer’s disposal will per- 
mit the presentation of further comparisons and contrasts. The find- 
ings of the study may be summarized as follows : 

1. There is a prevailing opinion among American students of edu- 
cation that the elasswork of our public schools is still characterized 
by the formal mastery and reproduction of textbook materials. The 
reports of school surveys tend in some measure to confirm this opinion 
in that even the more recent reports complain of the prevalence of 
the textbook-recitation method.^’’ 

2. Eeports of observations of 539 class exercises, made by city 
and county supervisors, principals, and assistant superintendents, 
and. by state and university inspectors and visitors, suggest that the 
prevailing opinion may be in need of revision, particularly as applied 
to the elementary schools of towns and cities. One or another form 
of the soeialized-recitation and project methods appeared approxi- 
mately as frequently in these lessons as did the ‘straight’ recitation 
from the single textbook. In the city elementary schools, the former 
methods were noted in more than one-third of all the lessons observed 
and nearly three times as frequently as the straight textbook recita- 

Two ^ surveys^ of American education of a type somewhat different from 
the school survey as we usually know it have recently appeared. Both of these 
axe by European observiers. 

Erich Hylla^s Die Schule der DemoTcratie (Langensalza : Julius Betz, 1928) 
is an extended account of American education based on a coast-to-coast series of 
observations. Hylla discusses the textbook method at some length (pp’. 141f). 
He refers to the wide use of textbooks, and the total dependence of naany teachers 
upon textbook materials- These phenomena he traces chiefly to lack of training. 
For the many women teachers without educational preparation who go directly 
from the high schools into teaching, he says, the only method of teaching is to 
have the pupils learn the textbook page by ^ge and recite the materials during 
the following lesson. ^'It is very sigmiicant that in place of our word, 'instruc- 
tion-hour,' almost always the term, 'recitation-period,' is used." Hylla points 
out, however, that with the increase of better trained teachers the formal type of 
recitation is giving place especially to the socialized recitation based on reference 
readings and to self-instruction based on workbooks. He dSnds no teildency toward 
the method of direct oral instruction so characteristic of European schools. 

Jan Uher's On Amerioan JSduoation. (The English-Speaking World Series, 
ITo. 3. Prague: printed by Politka, 1930.) This is an excellent brief account of the 
principal characteristics of American education. In a section on "Educational 
Practice," Uher pays his respect to the textbook in no uncertain terms. "As far 
as methods are concerned, we can see the spreading of new tendencies, but this is far 
from being so general as many believe. The American school in this respect is 
rather below the average. A badly prepared teacher is dependent upon the text- 
book. This explains the long-windedness of many American textbooks and the 
array of details contained therein. .. .but there is constant progress." (P. 64). 
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tion. In tlie highi schools, both village and city, the textbook-recita- 
tion method is much more common; in 42.8 percent of the lessons 
observed this method was noted ; one or more forms of the soeialized- 
recitation and project methods appeared in 20 percent of the lessons. 
It should be noted that the methods selected for comparison with tiie 
formal textbook-recitation method do not exhaust the procedures that 
reflect the teachings of the dominant school of American educational 
theory. Although the items did not appear on the cheek-list, such 
terms as “pupil-activities;” “creative activities,” and “child-centered 
activities” were added by some of the observers. Contemporary edu- 
cational theory seems to be affecting elementary-school practice in a 
fairly profound fashion, and it is apparently not without its influence 
upon the secondary school. 

3. Whether a teacher will tend toward the use of the more formal 
textbook methods or toward the use of the methods more highly ap- 
proved by contemporary educational theory would seem to depend 
in part upon his training. In general, the longer the training, the 
greater the likelihood that he will follow the latter tendency. There is 
a suggestion in our findings, however, that the type as well as the 
extent of the training has some influence here, and that the degree 
in which he will depart from the more formal types of teaching will 
depend in some measure upon whether he has been instructed in edu- 
cational theory. 

4. The beginning teacher, whatever his training, seems more likely 
to depend upon formal textbook methods than do teachers of from 
two to five years’ experience. Teachers with more than five ye.ars’ 
experience revealed, in our study, the least dependence upon such 
methods; among them, too, the methods approved by contemporary 
educational theory prevail in the highest proportions. 

5. Drill lessons ranged from 4.4 percent to 23.5 percent of all 
methods reported; the former figure is for the village high schools, 
the latter for non-public schooki. For the city high schools the flgure 
is 5.5 percent; for the village elementary schools, 9.6 percent; for 
the rural schools, 8.3 percent. As would be expected, the strictly drill 
lesson is less in evidence in the high school than in the elementary 
school. How often it should be in evidence in either type of school, 
no one knows — although as is usual in such instances many persons 
express violent opinions. It is perhaps significant that no one of 
the five groups of public schools represented in our study reveals the 
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drill lesson as constituting as mucli as one-tenth of the total number 
of methods checked by the observers in a presumably random sampling 
of school exercises. 

6. The rural schools are not adequately represented in this study, 
hence our findings should be interpreted with reference only to town 
and city schools and mainly to the latter. Even in this restricted 
field, however, it is significant that less than five percent (4.2%) of 
the teachers observed, selected presumably at random, had had less 
than two years of post-high-school education, that forty-seven percent 
had had four years or more of post-high-school education, and that 
more than fifteen percent had apparently had work in advance of the 
bachelor degree. 
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The Committee f oixiid in the prefaces and advertising materials for 
textbooks in varions elementary-school subjects the claim that sci- 
entific techniques had been systematicaEy applied in creating the text- 
books. It seemed desirable to gather information about the methods 
and procedures which authors of textbooks in spelling, mathematics, 
reading, and the social studies designate as scientific. 

Preliminaby Steps nsr the Study 

On June 5, 1929, a brief questionnaire was mailed to all members 
of this Society and of the American Educational Research Association. 
On August 30, 1929, a questionnaire was mailed to all the book com- 
panies consulted by Dr. Jensen. The purpose of these two documents 
was to establish a list of textbooks in the subjects mentioned, to be used 
as the basis for this study. It seemed to us that a sampling of authors 
chosen from these two national organizations would include those most 
probably attempting to use scientific techniques in designing and con- 
structing textbooks. However, the letter sent to the book companies 
did not limit the authors to members of these organizations. 

To the first questionnaire 373 responses were returned. Of these, 
48 were authors of textbooks claiming to have used scientific tech- 
niques. The list of books^ thus established included 10 in spelling, 
17 in reading, 10 in mathematics, and 7 in the social studies. 

^ Some books had more than one author and some authors had books in differ- 
ent fields. A set of books in a given field for different grades was considered a unit. 
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As tlie material for the study accumulated, it became evident that 
one subject would have to be omitted, and the Committee voted to 
omit reading. 

, The Techniqxje fob Making This Study 

The study was carried forward by means of the following pro- 
cedures: Data were collected by (1) examining the prefaces and 
introductions of the 27 sets of books; (2) examining magazine arti- 
cles written by the authors; (3) studying the sources listed by the 
authors or cited in letters received from the publishers; and (4) ex- 
amining the teachers’ manuals and other supplementary aids to the 
textbooks which were investigated. 

The group of textbooks for each field was treated separately. The 
results are presented in what follows, for spelling, for arithmetic, 
and for the social studies in the order named. By reading these 
three sections, a good understanding can he gotten of the character- 
istic problems and the characteristic methods of meeting these prob- 
lems that are reported by writers of modem textbooks in certain 
aspects of elementary-school education. 

A. Scientific Techniques Used in the Field of Spelling 

An author of a spelling book obviously faces four problems ; the 
choice of words, grade placement, items of organization (e.g., cycling 
and distribution of drill), and the necessity for making decisions re- 
lating to method. It appears that much effort has been spent in se- 
curing a desirable solution to the first of those problems. The ma- 
terial on the other three problems is less satisfactory, but the fol- 
lowing presentation will show that these problems are not untouched. 

I. The Choice of "Woeds 

In the main, word lists have been checked against two sources: 
words written by adults and words written by children. To the ex- 
tent that authors have used reading vocabularies, they have relied 
largely on Thorndike (47),* The Teacher’s Word Booh, and this list 
has been used by some authors in grade placement. The Teacher’s 
Word Booh furnishes data on reading from which a comparison can 
be made with speUing to reveal overlapping of the vocabularies of 

^Kumbers in parentheses refer to the Hst of references at the end of the 
chapter. 
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reading and spelling. Some writers of speUing textbooks also ebeck 
against A Beading Vocabulary for the Primary Grades, by Gates 
(17). It would be helpful for the textbook maker to know the words 
most used in the work which children in typical primary grades now 
do in and out of school, but no list pretends to furnidi these data. 

1. Investigations to Establish Lists of Words Written by Adults 

Some authors of speUing books have secured their word lists by 
using the findings, or some modification of the findings, of such in- 
vestigations as those reported by Anderson (1), Ayres (4, 5), Clarke 
(15), Cook and O’Shea (16), Crowder (23), Horn (24, 25), Houser 
(28), Nicholson (41), Warning (23), and others. These investigations 
cover personal and business letters of various kinds, as for example : 
letters by literary and business men, letters of application and recom- 
mendation, contributions of laymen to newspapers and magazines, 
minutes of organizations, resolutions and reports of committees, ex- 
cuses written by parents to teachers, and the like. Some authors have 
conducted unpublished studies of their own as a partial basis for 
their spelling word lists. 

2. Investigations to Determine Lists of Words Written by Children 

Investigations by Barthehness (7), Bauer (8), Boston Public 
Schools (45) French (36), Jones (31), Kansas City Schools (43), 
McKee (38), Studley and Ware (23), and Tidyman (49) furnish a 
basis for lists of words commonly written by children. These studies 
include children’s spontaneous themes, regular compositions, letters, 
and words most frequently misspelled in the written work of children. 
In general, frequencies are not given in these theme lists. 

The interesting debate between Breed (10) and Horn (26) con- 
cerning the reliability of the investigations of words written by chil- 
dren suggests a number of unsolved problems. The chief issue, of 
course, is whether words found only in the vocabularies of children 
by these investigations shall be introduced into a spelling course. 
Moreover, some authors insist that children are not writing the things 
in school which they should be writing. Hence, the use of words 
frequently misspelled as a basis leads to a definite curricular error in 
that children are required to learn to spell technical and difficult words 
instead of using the dictionary or textbooks. 
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3 . Composite Lists 

Composite lists have been derived by noting the frequencies of 
words appearing in a combination of investigations. As one step in 
an investigation made under a grant of the Commonwealth Fund, 
Horn (25) made a compilation of eleven investigations of the words 
most commonly used in writing letters and one study of the words 
used in keeping minutes of meeting. Breed (9) obtained his list by 
using Horn’s composite list made from eleven investigations of adult 
correspondence and his own composite list derived from five studies 
of children’s themes. The comparison and attendant critical study 
resulted in three groups of words which were used in building a 
vocabulary of 3,481 words: (a) words used by both children and 
adults ; (b) words of imusually high frequency used by children only, 
and (c) words of unusually high frequency used by adults only. 
Kyte (35) uses essentially the same technique. Washburne (54) com- 
pared the three lists by Anderson, Tidyman, and Thorndike. He 
found the first thousand words much alike, but marked variation ap- 
peared by the time he reached the third thousand. He included any 
word in his third thousand that was found in two of the three given 
lists. 

4. Other Criteria 

Some cautious workers insist that the criteria for selecting a word 
must go far beyond mere frequency lists. Among the criteria sug- 
gested are : cruciality, difficulty, geographical distribution, and spread 
in common types of writing. The Committee found no basic investi- 
gation concerning what words children in typical situations would 
learn without school instruction. 

II. The Pbobiem oe Grade Placement 

There is no general agreement on the exact principles to be used 
in grade placement. For example, a proposal to employ frequency 
of adult usage as such a principle seems to divide the investigators 
into opposing camps. One may say that a beginning has been made, 
.in that fundamental principles are being discussed and that some at 
least have been objectively applied in the allocation of various words 
to the various grades. Difficulty and usage are the basic considera- 
tions. At times these are in conflict. Then, too, usage is affected by 
local needs and difficulty is modified by motivation. 
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1. Use by Children 

When grade placement is determined on the basis of use by chil- 
dren, there are two considerations : the grade in which the word first 
appears in the writings of children and the stage of development at 
which the pupil has greatest need for it in his writings. On this 
point Breed (11) states: “Grade of first usage is unpractical and 
unpsychological — ^unpractical because of the congestion of words it 
occasions in the lower grades; unpsychological because it represents 
the standard of precocity, and not of normalcy. Difficulty of spell- 
ing and frequene 5 '- of usage among children are the most satisfactory 
bases, and of these the second seems to be the better." The investi- 
gations used to throw light on these items are those reported by 
Bauer (8), French (36), Jones (31), McKee (38), Kansas City Com- 
mittee (45), Tidyman (49), and others. Studies by Mrs. Horn (27), 
Housh (29), Kircher (34), Packer (42), and Thorndike (47) suggest 
the extent to which certain words are familiar to children at various 
levels, either in reading or speaking. 

2. Using an Index of Difficulty 

There is an effort to take into account word difficulty for the child 
in order to insure a fairly constant load of graded words from week 
to week. Authors have attempted to compute indices of difficulty by 
using such studies as those by Ashbaugh (3), Ayres (5), Barthelmess 
(7), Briggs (12), Buckingham (13), Hudelson, Stetson, and Wood- 
yard (30), Kansas City Committee (43), Morrison and McCall (40), 
and Simmons and Bixler (44). For example, an author may deter- 
mine the final position of the word by averaging the indices of diffi- 
culty from four different investigations. 

Some authors have found it impossible to place all the words 
through the use of an index of difficulty, because test or scale data are 
not available. In that ease they have resorted to experimental testing 
under a variety of situations in widely separated localities. Wash- 
bume (54) describes the ecqjerimental determination of difficulty which 
he accepts as the criterion for grade placement. 

III. Other Problems of ORaAKizA.Tioir 
1. Cycling 

Formal drill stiU plays a large part in the organization of spell- 
ing texts. Authors attempt to get a proper cycling of words by apply- 
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ing indices of difSculty. These indices haye been obtained from such 
spelling scales as those by Ashbaugh (3), Ayres (5), Briggs (12), 
Buckingham (13), Hudelson, Stetson, and Woodyard (30), Morrison 
and MeCaU (40), and Simmons and Bixler (44). 

A principle for the distribution of drill, generally endorsed but 
seldom or never adequately applied, is: The number of repetitions 
should be proportional to difSculty and the interval between repeti- 
tions should increase. Kyte (35) cycled words by using also the per- 
sistence of error in pupils’ work, as indicated in investigations by 
Ashbaugh (3), Ayres (5), Capps (14), Fitzsimmons (36), and Sim- 
mons and Bixler (44). 

2. Grouping 

Authors used such experiments as those conducted by Wagner (23) 
and by Tidyman (51) to justify grouping by phonetic similarity. C. 
A. Phillips, of the University of Missouri, furnished the Committee 
a circular concerning an experiment involving one million spellings 
obtained in the city of Chicago. He concluded that the words were 
learned with greater efficiency when the associational element repre- 
sented in homonyms, synonyms, and antonyms was left out. Some 
authors believe that the matter of grouping takes one on dangerous 
ground. One author refers to investigations which he believes show 
conclusively “that many types of grouping in common use and par- 
ticularly synthetic grouping are definitely harmful.” 

3. The Number of Words 

There is a marked tendency to limit the words in spelling texts to 
a relatively small number, say 3,000 to 4,000 words. According to 
Tidyman (50) the average number of common words reported in 
twelve investigations of the writing vocabularies of children and adults 
was 2,619. 


IV. Concerning Method 
1. General Psychology 

The major basis for instruction in spelling is the authors’ adapta- 
tion of the laws of learning and the principles of habit formation as 
furnished by general psychology. The following statement quoted 
from Tidsman (50) is typical of the lists of basic principles formu- 
lated by authors: 
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Spelling is mainly a matter of forming habits. The contributions 
of psychology to spelling are threefold ; the general laws of learning, 
the principles of habit-formation, and the specific processes involved 
in learning to spell as revealed in the studies of the psychology of spell- 
ing. General laws of learning suggest that for maximum efficiency, the 
learning situation should be so manipulated that the pupils want to learn 
to spell, and, if possible, feel the need for learning the specific words 
that are to be taught; that sufficient repetition be provided to fix 
necessary associations; and that satisfaction attend correct spelling, 
and dissatisfaction attend incorrect spelling. The psychology of habit- 
formation tells us that the bonds should be formed as nearly as pos- 
sible like those actually used in life; the pupil should get a clear image 
of the word; the pupil should deliberately reproduce the correct form 
of the word; and repetition should be continued to the point of auto- 
matic control. The analysis of the special processes involved in spelling 
gives us facts and principles relating to visualization, vocalization, the 
specific spelling bonds, and the like. 

In corroboration of this guidance from general psychology, appli- 
cations of these principals to the field of spelling are illustrated in 
investigations by Heilman (19), Winch (55), and Wolfe and Breed 
(57). 

The application of these psychological principles leads authors into 
considerable variation, and an enormous range of experimental ma- 
terials leaves many of the details still in doubt. For instance, the 
most common procedure is the test-study method or some modifica- 
tion of it, for which, for example. Keener (32) and Kilzer (33) fur- 
nish experimental support. Most modem spelling texts utilize the 
preliminary test to suggest attention to individual needs. But in a 
recent investigation Woody (68) compared the test-study method 
with the traditional and concluded that the two methods yielded no 
significant differences in gains or total number or persistence of errors. 

2. Psychology of Spelling 

The dassroom experiments conducted by numerous investigators 
are used in the formulation of the special methods of teaching spell- 
ing. Illustrations of the contributions to the special psychology of 
spelling are given by Tidyman (50). Among these contributions are: 
pronunciation plays an important part in the learning process; syl- 
labification is an important aid in learning to spell ; visual presenta- 
tion is superior to auditory presentation; writing helps greatly in 
learning to spell, and so on. Horn (22) lists forty-one pidnciples for 
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which he feels some scientific basis exists. This list is extensively used 
by authors. 

Three examples of other investigations of method in spelling are 
those by Archer (2), Masters (37), and McKee (39). Archer investi- 
gated transfer of training in spelling ; McKee compared the teaching 
of spelling by column and context forms ; Masters made an extensive 
study of spelling errors in schools and colleges. One of Masters’ con- 
clusions is that the most frequent forms of error in spelling are much 
the same for different grade levels. 

Sudweeks (46) summarizes evidence concerning a large number 
of principles and methods in spelling. 

To provide for individual differences and class differences, some 
authors conduct classroom experiments to determine the number of 
words that children of different mental levels use in their writing and 
the number that they may be expected to spell successfully. These 
authors maintain that there will be very little differentiation in the 
class work unless three separate lists of words are provided for this 
purpose. The plan is to provide a basic, or minimal, list (say, 1000 
or 1800) of the most frequently used words for all members of the 
class, an additional list for the average pupils, and a second supple- 
mentary list for the brightest pupils. 

Spelling seems to have lagged behind other school subjects in its 
specific attention to attitudes. To be sure, authors talk about a “spell- 
ing conscience,” but they do not in general list specific ways to inter- 
est children in words as words, to develop the power to see words in 
ordinary reading so as to remember the spelling and to strive to con- 
tinue this interest in words throughout life. 

The special psychology of spelling is in serious need of further 
development. The investigations do not furnish conclusive evidence 
that mere drill on word lists is less effective than more elaborate meth- 
ods. It appears to be difficult for authors to write spelling books that 
will really teach, that will be something more than mere word lists. 

3. Diagnosis and Remedial Teaching 

There is Uttle agreement among authors when it comes to the 
treatment of special disabilities. A few problem cases have been 
treated experimentally by HoUingworth (20), Gates (18), and Witty 
(56). Perhaps the recency of Baker’s (6) very significant study of 
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the remedial teaching of spelling may explain why authors haye not 
referred to it. 


4. Tests and Score Cards 

It is rather common practice for authors to provide standard spell- 
ing tests as measures of achievement and as bases for comparison be- 
tween the classes of the same grade in the same school and in differ- 
ent schools. Some authors place these tests in the textbooks ; others 
provide them as separate publications. The authors of at least two 
texts have computed and presented standards for each week’s unit 
in the course of study. 

One would expect the spelling field to include a score card sci- 
entifically determined and generally accepted. But authors and re- 
search workers attach little, if any, importance to score cards. As a 
matter of fact the Committee found no reference to score cards in 
the studies or in the letters from authors other than those specially 
designed by publishers to promote their particular texts. 

5. Calibration of Reading Instruction for Pupils 
To insure presentation of instruction for pupils in a grade which 
can be read with ease and understanding by these pupils, some authors 
have given considerable attention to the calibration of such instruc- 
tions. For example, Kyte (35) tested his instructions in the various 
grades and made such modifications of reading vocabulary and sen- 
tence structure as the mental ages and reading achievements of the 
children indicated should be made. 

B, Scientific Techniques Used in the Field of Arithmetic 
Authors of arithmetic textbooks obviously are confronted with the 
problems of choice of material, sequence of topics, and manner of 
presentation — ^what, when, and how. Numerous investigations throw- 
ing light on the curriculum and learning have been utilized by authors 
in the solution of these problems. The general outcome of the re- 
search studies dealing with the choice of materials is a fairly definite 
trail, whereas a sifting of studies relating to grade placement and 
method yields conclusions that are fragmentary, conflicting, and in- 
complete. Indeed, the progress made in recent years in the teaching 
of arithmetic rests to a considerable extent on a psychological basis 
rather than upon research of fundamental, basic, and inclusive types. 
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Apparently an author, when he wishes to glorify old-fashioned insight, 
intuition, and 'horse sense,’ assures us that he follows “the principles 
of a sotind educational psychology.” 

I. The Choice of Content 

In deciding what to teach, authors, in supplementing common sense 
and subjective analysis, appear to be guided by two criteria : practice 
and social utility as reflected in educational research. An author de- 
termines practice with respect to a particular item by making a com- 
prehensive analysis of what he believes to be the best courses of study 
and the most desirable competing textbooks. One may hesitate to 
label this step scientific, but certainly these systematic and detailed 
comparisons furnish many important guides and checks to an author’s 
thinking. 

Authors recognize the criterion of social utility as the chief consid- 
eration in the choice of materials in arithmetic. Social utility may 
refer, as in the ease of spelling, to needs of adults or of children. 
Curiously enough, the studies of the arithmetical needs of children are 
few in number and fragmentary in character. And no one of these 
studies is specifically mentioned in the prefaces of the arithmetic text- 
books considered. 

A study by Buckingham and MacLatchy (131)® suggests that chil- 
dren upon entering school control an astonishingly large body of 
arithmetical principles and processes. As the children progress, we 
should expect that life in school would increase the number of situa- 
tions requiring arithmetic and that these needs would become more 
complex. However, a comprehensive study of the arithmetical needs 
of children in other school subjects is not available to textbook writers. 

Some authors refer to two types of studies of the needs of adults : 
computational, and informational. The studies relating to computa- 
tional needs are illustrated by Wilson’s collection (170) of 14,583 
problems contributed by 4,068 different persons representing 155 dif- 
ferent occupations; by Wise’s survey (172) ; by MitcheH’s examina- 
tion (139) of cook books, factory payrolls, marked down sales ad- 
vertisements, and general hardware catalogues ; and by Woody’s ex- 
amination (174) of 4,661 lulls of sale secured in a wholesale and re- 

* Niim1>eTS in parentheaea refer to the bibliography at the end of this chapter. 
References to work in arithmetic begin \vith number 101. 
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tail hardware store, a wholesale and retail grocery store, and a large 
department store. These and similar studies are adequately described 
in Buswell’s summaries (114, 115) and in the Third Y earhook of the 
Department of Superintendence (171). 

The informational needs appear to be more complex than the com- 
putational. The following are typical studies of adult informational 
needs: Adams (101) tabulated mathematical material in newspapers 
and periodicals; Camerer (117) analyzed the minimal information 
needed about banking; Schorling (153) listed the frequency of mathe- 
matical terms, especially units of measure, geometric terms, and 
'uncommon’ fractions in newspapers and magazines. These and simi- 
lar studies are listed by Buswell (114, 115) and in the Third and 
Fourth Yearbooks of the Department of Superintendence (155, 171). 
The chief outcome of these investigations has been to reduce greatly 
the number and complexity of topics. In spite of the clear agreement 
of the many investigators that both the computational and informa- 
tional needs of people in common life are very simple, the momentum 
of practice maintains the encyclopedic and overloaded character of our 
textbooks, although the claim is made that texts include fewer topics 
and give more extensive and more nearly adequate drill on fewer 
things. 

H. Geade Placement 

After an author has determined what he wishes to include in the 
way of skills, items of information, concepts, and so on, he faces the 
question of grade placement. Many important subsidiary questions 
arise, as for example: When should instruction in arithmetic begin? 
If there is to be no formal arithmetic in grade one, what control of 
arithmetic shall be assumed as a result of the incidental learning? 
The lack of a scientific basis for determining when arithmetic should 
begin is naively illustrated by a careful writer who, having reviewed 
the scientific evidence, says: “Although there appears to be a con- 
flict between the results of the investigations by Taylor (159) and 
Washbume (166), both current practice and experimentation agree 
that arithmetic should begin in the primary grades.” He might have 
added that common sense also suggests that arithmetic should begin 
somewhere in the nei^borhood of the primary grades. 

In general, textbook writers rely for grade placement on one or 
more of the following procedures: 
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(1) A writer may rest his case on practice. In using this tech- 
nique either he or the publishing company analyzes practice as sum- 
marized in a study of textbooks or courses of study. Demands of 
logical sequence are probably far less than was assumed by many 
authors of a decade ago, and whatever demands may exist are prob- 
ably taken care of in such studies of practice. 

(2) The writer may modify his tentative program in the light 
of such grade placement studies as those by Brueckner (106), Q-uiler 
(123), and Washburne (166). Guiler made a detailed analysis of 
thirty courses of study in the arithmetic for the first eight years ^ 
work. He accepted any element in arithmetic which appeared in three 
or more of the thirty courses. The courses chosen were those which, 
in response to a questionnaire, were frequently mentioned by leading 
educators as possessing great merit. Strictly speaking, the Guiler 
study belongs in the same category as the analysis of practice de- 
scribed in the preceding paragraphs. It is, however, a more elaborate 
and detailed study. Then, too, it is more generally available to text- 
book writers than those analyses which are confidential reports in the 
possession of book companies. 

(3) An author may further refine his judgment concerning grade 
placement by experimental teaching. The following examples serve 
to illustrate the types of procedures used by authors : 

Authors of one series of arithmetics printed their material in an ex- 
perimental edition which was used throughout a large city under the per- 
sonal supervision of one of the authors. The material was also used and 
criticized by teachers of arithmetic in approximately twenty other school 
systems. By means of a very complete questionnaire sent to these teachers 
every month, many helpful suggestions were received. On the question- 
naire the teachers gave the scores their pupils made on the progress tests, 
and these scores were used in modifying the decisions concerning grade 
placement. The city-wide trial of material under a supervisor who gives 
her full time to the study of pupil responses is undoubtedly an advanced 
step in curricular research. 

Authors of another series of texts required a criticism from each of 
about eighty teachers on each article of the book. They used 3X5 cards 
and classified these by article numbers. It is asserted that the cards when 
massed totaled three feet in thickness, and two of the authors assert that 
they read all the material very carefully. 

The authors of a third series submitted tabulations of records secured 
from each of about eighty teachers on each drill exercise. These tabulations 
show in great detail how the commercial edition of the book was adjusted 
in the light of the data secured through the use of the experimental edition. 
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Concenung the nse of experimental editions, it should be noted 
that some authors prefer the piece-meal trial of text materials and 
would insist that the analysis of pupil responses thus secured is an 
even better technique for discovering the nature and causes of diffi- 
culties which pupils meet. 

Perhaps the most important factor in grade placement is that of 
vocabulary. Arithmetic consists largely of drill and verbal problems. 
The solution of verbal problems overlaps intelligence and reading. 
The investigation by Dolch (121) supports the indictment that most 
textbooks are unnecessarily difficult. Hence, methods for testing the 
vocabulary of a book become important. According to prefaces and 
manuals, two methods for checking the vocabulary are available. The 
first method is to cheek against the Teacher’s Word Book by Thorn- 
dike (164) or some word list that is the confidential property of a 
publisher. The second method is that of experimental teaching, to 
which reference has been made in preceding paragraphs. 

III. Method 

The more desirable of the newer textbooks differ from those of a 
generation ago in that they include certain new features which rest 
partly upon so-called ‘principles of psychology’ and partly upon evi- 
dence secured through investigation. Chief among these new features 
are: (1) a more detailed and careful analysis of the specific bonds 
that are to be formed, modified, or strengthened; (2) subject matter 
designed to avoid the formation of interfering or incorrect bonds; 
(3) a sustained program of drill constructed according to specifica- 
tions based on experiments in learning; (4) provisions designed to 
meet the problem of individual differences; (5) new types of tests — 
inventory, instructional, diagnostic, remedial, an<^ appraisal; (6) 
certain exercises specifically designed to increase the pupil’s ability 
in problem-solving (reflective thinking) ; and (7) efforts to carry out 
a defirdte program of motivation. 

1. Analyses of the Desirable Skills 

Studies made by Brueckner (107, 108, 109), Knight (127, 128, 
129), Merton (138), Osborn (146), Thorndike (161, 162) and others 
suggest that a greater number of skills are involved in arithmetic than 
are commonly provided for in the older textbooks. For example, 
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Merton lists eighteen, skills needed in the addition of whole numbers 
and Knight fifty-five needed in division of fractions. In the newer 
textbooks and the newer drill booklets one may find analyses involv- 
ing definite patterns which are to be used with whole numbers, frac- 
tions, decimals, percentage, and denominate numbers. 

These extensive lists of unique skills are by no means acceptable 
in their entirety to all textbook authors. There are those who insist 
that the transfer, especially in the minds of the more able pupils, is 
far greater than these extensive lists imply. There are, however, im- 
portant details eoneeming which there is complete agreement in the 
studies. For example, it is recognized that “2 plus 9 ” is not the same 
bond as “9 plus 2." In consequence it is safer to teach the one hun- 
dred addition skills than to teach the forty-five which appeared in 
the older textbooks, though Beito and Brueckner (133) conclude that 
“the bond formed in learning the direct form of an addition combina- 
tion carries over almost completely to the reverse form.” The tend- 
ency is now toward the formulation of a definite list of skills, processes, 
principles, and concepts which the author expects to establish. Knight 
and Setzafrandt (135), however, found that pupils achieved consid- 
erable ability in dealing with fractions having odd denominators when 
taught only fractions with even denominators. 

2. Prevention of Error 

It was only natural that authors, in deciding what to teach, should 
become more conscious of the undesirable habits which need to be 
avoided. There have been many studies of the errors found in pupils’ 
work in arithmetic. Buswell and John (116) list the errors that pupils 
make when they apply the fundamental processes to whole numbers. 
Brueckner (108, 109), Morton (141, 142, 143), and others give de- 
tailed analyses of types of errors made in common fractions and deci- 
mals. Some of the other investigators in the field of errors in arith- 
metic are Anderson (102), Buckingham and Osbuxn (112, 113), Clapp 
(118), Counts (120), KaUom (126), Knight (128, 129), Monroe (140), 
Myers (144), Osbum (146, 147), Scott (154), Smith (156), Theisen 
(160), and Uhl (165). In fact Buswell and Judd (114) in 1925 re- 
viewed thirty-one investigations dealing with diagnostic and remedial 
measures. 
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3. Drill 

Tiiere are two chief principles of drill: (a) the amotmt of drill 
shall be proportional to difficulty; and (b) repetitions shall be dis- 
tributed at increasing intervals in decreasing amounts. 

Unfortunately, investigations of difficulty arrive at conflicting con- 
clusions. There is not even agreement concerning the order of diffi- 
culty of the addition facts. No fewer than eight studies of the addi- 
tion and subtraction combinations alone are mentioned by authors. 
The lists by Clapp (118) and Knight and Behrens (129) are most 
frequently used. The disagreement of the various findings induces 
one set of careful authors to pool the results of “eight studies by five 
investigators” to obtain the difficulty index of the addition and sub- 
traction combinations. For difficulty of multiplication combinations 
authors refer to such studies as those by Norem and Knight (132), 
Clapp (118), and Fowlkes (122). To secure the index of difficulty 
of the multiplication and division combinations, the same authors com- 
bine the results of “seven studies by four investigators. ” Washbume 
and Vogel (168), in seeking an answer to the question, “Are any 
number combinations inherently difficult,” compare their array with 
Clapp’s order and conclude that the errors made by children trained 
under individual techniques are fewer than those found by Clapp in 
class groups. It is clear that in spite of extensive investigation we do 
not know very much about the problem of difficulty. ‘Difficulty,’ 
as used by most of the investigators, refers not to psychological steps 
involved in initial learning, but to percentage of pupils responding 
incorrectly, regardless of amount of previous practice, motivation, and 
the like. Thus, some writers assume that the zero combinations in 
the simple multiplication facts are difficult because pupils make 
numerous errors in dealing with this type of problem. Other in- 
vestigators point out that the zero combinations are easily learned, 
inasmuch as marked improvement is attained by relatively small 
amounts of practice; that is to say, the pupils missed the zero com- 
binations in the early days of standardized tests for the simple reason 
that the older books had neglected to provide practice on them. 

The effort to apply the principle of distributed practice has re- 
sulted in far more careful cycling. Some textbook writers claim that 
they have carefully chosen the unit skills, have made a count of total 
repetitions, and have placed these repetitions in the text in a definite 
order that makes for economy and permanency of learning. 
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There are other specifications of drill which are accepted as gen- 
eral principles but which result in great variation when authors at- 
tempt to apply them. For example, it is generally agreed that some 
drill materials should have time limits, if for no other reason than 
for purposes of diagnosis. But, in applying the principle of a time 
limit, many questions confront an author. For instance, what is the 
optimal time unit for complete concentration on addition in the sixth 
grade? Is it 4, 5, 10, 12, or 20 minutes? All these and other time 
periods are found in textbooks of competent writers. Several investi- 
gators advocate a S-minute period as a tonic at the beginning of the 
recitation. Another investigator asserts that experimental trial of 12- 
minute and 20-minute periods, even on mixed drills, has been found 
altogether too long for complete concentration. 

A second debatable question is whether a single length of drill 
period can serve the needs of aU pupils in a class. It is argued that 
each pupil has his own optimal rate, and that stimulation for greater 
speed tends to disorganize his work and cause inaccuracy. The authors 
of one set of books adopt a single period of time for the whole class, 
but provide three goals, or levels of achievement, for each test, which 
are statistically determined by the performance of large numbers of 
pupils who define the three t 3 T)es. Other authors set up more than 
three goals by using such measures as percentile ratings and P.B. 
ratings. 

Thus we see that the practical application of principles whose the^- 
oretical validity is generally accepted results in •wide variation and 
might well raise a question as to the validity of claims of a scientific 
basis of textbook construction. 

One of the most significant by-products of the scientific movement 
in the construction of textbooks in arithmetic in the last decade is the 
widespread use of the supplementary drill or work booklet. It is felt 
by some authors that no textbook can furnish all the drill material 
needed for the wide range of abilities found in the typical class of 
the modern school. It is in these supplementary drill booklets that 
we find clear efforts to design materials according to definite specifica- 
tions. But these drill booklets vary widely from those whose patterns 
are so definite that they can easily be traced by competent workers to 
those whose patterns — ^if they exist — cannot be discovered. Lutes and 
Samuelson (137) propose a technique for rating drill provisions in 
arithmetic textbooks. 
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4. Provision for Individual Differences 

One of the main achievements of the science of education in recent 
times is the presentation of evidence causing teachers to recognize the 
problem of individual differences. Souha’s study (157) of arithmetic 
abilities of children revealed intelligence quotients ranging from 75 
to 135 and showed that their parents represented a wide variety of 
occupational groups and a wide range of economic and social levels. 
It is now clearly understood that children differ and that equal amounts 
of instruction cannot result in identical products. But again, there 
has been great difficulty in applying such information as we now pos- 
sess. For instance, through a combination of several criteria — achieve- 
ment test in arithmetic, scores on intelligence tests, previous school 
record, the teacher’s opinion, and the like — ^it may be possible in 
sixth-grade arithmetic to classify children according to ability in a 
way that is satisfactory to the teachers concerned. But it is a far 
more difficult task to determine what and how these groups of pupils 
so classified shall be taught. Moreover, the whole scheme of classifica- 
tion, even if valid, is impractical in the large number of smaller schools 
in which the increased cost of such instruction is prohibitive. In 
consequence, textbook writers have adopted various plans by which 
they hope to increase the teacher’s skiU in teaching children who 
vary widely in ability. 

These provisions for individual differences may be discussed under 
two headings ; (a) drill on abstract problems, and (b) special devices 
used in solving verbal problems. In drill materials some authors have 
adopted a pattern of drill with the following features in both text- 
books and supplementary drill booklets: (a) a uniform period of 
time for all drill units, (b) a series of preliminary inventory tests 
followed or supported by a smaU. number of ‘feeding’ practice tests 
which gifted pupils may omit, provided they have shown a high de- 
gree of skill on the inventory test, (e) diagnostic tests including a 
narrow range of difficulties, and (d) provision of three goals, or levels 
of achievement, corresponding to the gifted, the average, and the slow 
student. Some authors believe it to be feasible and desirable to pro- 
vide as many as ten ratings on a drill list of examples to meet the 
needs of groups of different abilities. The work book is used by 
some authors as a device to provide remedial work for the weak pupils 
and optional material for bright pupils. 
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The same principles are applied also to the solntion of verbal prob- 
lems. Some authors provide at the end of a topic several lists of 
miscellaneous review problems whose difficulty has been experimen- 
tally determined. There may, for example, be a list of problems desig- 
nated as easy, another list for the average pupils, and a third list 
for the superior pupils. In addition to such lists one finds special 
types of activities for superior pupils, as, for example, reports on 
individual projects, recreations, and historical materials. 

The literature on individual differences is very extensive, as Bus- 
well’s summaries (114, 115) show, and there is no doubt that these 
studies have materially affected the writing of recent textbooks. 

5. New Types of Tests 

One of the striking differences between the newer textbooks and 
the older is the insertion of new t 3 T)es of tests. These may take the 
form of completion, multiple choice, true-false, recognition, matching, 
and the like. These new forms of tests are woven into units whose 
purposes are suggested by the names : inventory, instructional, diag- 
nostic, remedial, and appraisal. It is not always recognized that these 
different terms are perhaps more descriptive of the use of the material 
rather than descriptive of inherent differences in the material. There 
are available several reliable standardized tests for measuring pupils’ 
ability in computation. The tests designed to measure problem-solv- 
ing have been considered less satisfactory by some persons because 
there is an overlapping with general intelligence and reading ability, 
though it is not clear why the test should not overlap since problem- 
solving itself does. The more modern textbooks in arithmetic contain 
modifications of computational tests and problem scales. These are 
included with the aim of helping the teacher to measure the progress 
that pupils are making.. It is to be noted that the tendency is toward 
an emphasis on the informal type of test for instructional purposes. 
It is a common practice for authors to suggest standards, or ratings, 
of achievement which they have derived from performances of pupils 
in experimental groups. 

The literature on tests in arithmetic is very extensive. Since 
authors do not in general indicate in their prefaces or articles the 
sources of their test materials, it is difficult to describe in an objective 
way the extent to which they are being influenced by this material. The 
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chief sources are Buswell’s summaries (114, 116), Paterson (149), 
the National Committee on Matliematical Eequirements (150), Euei 
(151), and Eussell (152). 

6. Problem-Solving 

There have been many studies which attempt to analyze the difS- 
culties pupils have in problem-solving. One of the common methods 
of analysis is to administer a scale for problems and to list the type 
errors on such test papers. Eeports by Hanna (124), Hydle and 
Clapp (125), Osburn (146, 147), Stevenson (158), and Estaline "Wil- 
son (169) illustrate the method. Hanna’s recent study (124), com- 
pares three methods of problem-solving. Hydle and Clapp (125) 
received and tabulated more than 350,000 solutions for problems in 
an attempt to determine the elements of difficulty in the interpreta- 
tion of concrete problems in arithmetic. Banting (103), working di- 
rectly with pupils, lists fourteen causes of difficulty in problem-solving. 
Out of such lists grew the systematic practice exercises in problem- 
solving to be found in modem textbooks. Brueekner (110) lists nine- 
teen types of exercise that are being used both to determine the causes 
of difficulty and also to serve as guides for constructing exercises to 
improve the pupil’s ability in solving problems. The value of these 
newer materials has been cheeked by control and experimental groups. 
Newcomb (145) finds appreciably greater improvement in both ac- 
curacy and speed in reasoning when pupils have been given careful, 
systematic, and logical procedure in problem-solving. Stevenson (158) 
shows that even slower pupils are markedly helped by systematic prac- 
tice exercises. Lutes (136) concludes that “improvement of com- 
putational skill increases the pupil’s ability to solve verbal problems,” 
but Winch (173) says: “The great improvement in accuracy of 
arithmetical computation seems to have produced no improvement 
whatever in the accuracy of arithmetical reasoning. . . ” 

Studies by Brooks (104), IDoleh (121), and Partridge (148), show 
need for the careful cheeking of vocabulary in arithmetic textbooks 
against appropriate standard word lists. Thorndike (164) has caused 
authors to give careful attention to the vocabulary. The giving of 
tests of verbal problems to pupils has made clear the overlapping of 
reading ability and skO in problem-solving. It has also caused authors 
to accept in principle the importance of having an experimitial basis 
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for problems, which in essence treats problem-solving largely as a read- 
ing matter. This has resulted in numerous collections of ‘ real ’ problem 
material. It would seem that the most desirable technique is that 
used by only a few authors — ^namely, experimental classroom trial of 
textbook materials, previous to commercial publication, under record- 
taking conditions which enable authors to collect problems from chil- 
dren’s projects and to locate and remedy vocabulary difiSiculties. 

Another technique for collecting desirable verbal problems is to 
incorporate the business dealings of adults. The principle of having 
experience run ahead of teaching finds its best application in the sub- 
stitution of informal teaching of arithmetic for the traditional method 
in the earliest grades. But there is evidence that the momentum of 
practice and tradition keeps authors from applying the principle of 
‘delay’ to the extent wliich they in fact believe desirable. There is 
no clear-cut study of how much arithmetic children would learn grade 
by grade through life out of school and through experiencing a rich 
school curriculum without formal instruction in arithmetic. It is 
likely that we now teach, •with much stress and strain on the part of 
the pupil and by enormous expenditure of time and money on the 
part of society, many things which the pupil would learn anyway or 
at any rate learn with far greater ease if we only waited for maturity 
to lend a hand. 

A technique used by some authors to get better problem material 
is the rating of each verbal problem by a set of criteria. Illustrations 
of this technique are found in writings of Thorndike (163) and 
Clark (119). 

It must not be assumed that these many studies have disposed of 
all debatable issues in problem sol-ving. In fact Washbume and Os- 
borne (167) conclude: “On the whole, the children who were taught 
no special technique of soMng problems but simply solved many 
problems surpassed those who spent time learning a method of solving 
problems. In aU cases the children made remarkable gains. This 
seems to indicate clearly that concentrated attention, even for a few 
weeks, on solving problems by any method brings a rich reward.’’ 

This statement, if valid, would seem to leave the whole matter of 
problem-solving not much further along the road toward a scientific 
basis than it was a generation ago. Nevertheless, the materials and 
methods of the newer textbooks are profoundly affected by the numer- 
ous studies of the issues involved in reflective tbinking. 
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7. Motivation 

The new edneation, with its emphasis on the ehUd-eentered school, 
has forced authors to give careful consideration to making the text- 
book interesting to children. In fact, the modern textbook hasn’t a 
chance unless it can make reasonable claims that nothing has been 
overlooked in the way of motivation. To the authors of arithmetic 
there is no conflict between interest and effort. However, there is an 
astonishing paucity of studies dealing with children’s interests in 
arithmetic. Brown (105) reports the mental tonic effect of a prelim- 
inary drill practice of five minutes at the beginning of the recitation. 
On page 33 of their Manual, Buckingham and Osbum (112) refer to 
two studies to prove that children’s interests are rather definite at all 
times and that the interests of upper-grade pupils are quite likely to 
become permanent if they are encouraged. In the absence of convinc- 
ing investigational evidence authors rest their case on experimental 
teaching and principles drawn from the psychology of motivation. 
A fundamental principle of interest is understanding, hence the great 
effort to draw problems from experiences of child life and the atten- 
tion given to vocabulary. One preface states that children should 
solve real problems — ^problems which arise in home life, in school 
work, in play and games, problems whidi parents must meet and 
solve, and problems concerning business and government. 

The prefaces mention most frequently the motivation provided by 
the frequent use of standards applied to drills on problem work, the 
inclusion of new types of tests, and the use of progress charts. This 
is an effort to interest the pupil in his own progress on the assump- 
tion that the greatest challenge in life is personal achievement. This 
principle, as stated in the Mghieenth Yearbook of this Society, is: 
“Children’s knowledge of their previous performances, combined with 
the desire to surpass those records, is the greatest factor contributing 
to improvement.’’ The study by Panlasigui and Knight (134) fur- 
nishes experimental evidence in support of this contention. Another 
principle frequently stated in prefaces emphasizes the importance 
of variety. Apparently the span of complete attention to a narrow 
range of mental activity is very short for children. When authors 
need to make a choice between the logical and the psychological, they 
do not hesitate to choose the latter if it promises increased interest 
on the part of the pupils. 
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The five chief devices used by textbook writers to secure interest 
are, then: (a) Tna kin g the pupil a student of his own growth by 
means of informal tests, standardized examinations, and graphic rec- 
ords, (b) variety of materials and methods, (c) vitalizing materials 
by basing problems on child experience, (d) minimizing vocabulary 
difSculties, and (e) encouraging piipils to take responsibility for 
their own learning. 

8. Controversial Methods 

Extensive discussions of n u merous controversial issues to be found 
in the Tnanuals for arithmetic teachers suggest that method still oper- 
ates largely in the realm of opinion and guess work. There are scores 
of debatable questions on each one of which an author must make a 
decision without adequate experimental data. Samples of such is- 
sues are: Shall he employ the take-away or additive method in sub- 
traction ? ^hen a digit in the minuend is less than the corresponding 
digit in the subtrahend shall the pupil borrow or carry? Shall the 
multiplication and division facts or the addition and subtraction facts 
be taught together or separately? Are tables to be usefd at all in 
teaching the multiplication facts or should a broken order solely be 
employed? Shall the problems of percentage be classified as cases? 
In some texts authors are 'so much in doubt that they will include 
two rival methods of teaching a given skill. Pedagogically, this 
would seem one too many. For some of these questions the difference 
between one method or another may be immaterial. But even that 
needs to be proved before it can be asserted that the teaching of 
arithmetic rests upon a scientific basis. At any rate the number of 
crucial problems relating to method show that this phase of the work 
is still in a pioneer stage. 

IV". Summary: A Theoeeticai. Analysis of the Job op 
Writing an Arithmetic 

It cannot be asserted that all the details of procedure involved in 
writing arithmetic textbooks rest on a strictly scientific basis, but 
there is a decreasing dependence on rules and traditional practice 
and an increasing effort to employ the method of the sciences. 
There are authors who appear to examine all discoverable facts to 
make sure that they are as nearly right as possible before they go 
ahead. The minimum which the school public has a right to expect 
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of an anthor of an aritlunetie is stated in the following job analysis. 
This theoretical procedure is the result of assembling steps, every one 
of which, excepting (h) of 1, has been taken by one or more sets 
of authors. 

1. The author should read 

(a) Buswell (114, 115). He should make at least a bird's eye 
inspection of the more significant studies reported there and 
in the subsidiary summaries found in the Third and Fourth 
Yearbooks of the Department of Superintendence (171, 155) . 

(b) Brueekner (111) , the chapter on the supervision of arithmetic. 

(c) Monroe (140). The chapter on the Principles of Method in 
Teaching Arithmetic as Derived from Scientifi.e Investigation. 

(d) Osburn (146, 147) Corrective Arithmetic, Volumes I and II. 

(e) Thorndike (162). The Psychology of Arithmetic. 

(f) The prefaces of five recent sets of arithmetics and of five 
sets written a generation ago. 

(g) The teachers’ manuals of five recent sets of arithmetics. 

(h) The Twenty-Ninth Yearbook of this Society (130). 

2. The author should attempt to determine good practice by ex- 
amining: 

(a) Sixty of the more important courses of study in use in the 
United States. This step involves the making of an elaborate 
chart to be used for purposes of comparing the details con- 
cerned in the selection of items and grade placement. 

(b) Five recent and competing sets of textbooks. This step re- 
quires the construction of an elaborate inventory chart simi- 
lar to the one described in the preceding step unless such 
charts are available as confidential property of the publishers 
concerned. 

3. The author should formulate a philosophy of arithmetic to guide 

him in his selection of content. For example, he must decide 
what position he will take on such issues as skill versus un- 
derstanding, formal drill versus incidental drill in projects, 
and computation versus social-economic problems. 

4. The author should list definitely: 

(a) The mathematical concepts or notions to be modified in each 
grade, together with specific estimates of the status of these 
concepts at the beginning and at the end of each grade. 
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(b) The -amt sWiHs that he expects to initiate in each grade, estab- 
lish in each grade, and repair in each grade. 

(e) The attitudes which he desires to emphasize in each grade. 

(d) The principles that are to be taught on an informational 
level in each grade. 

(e) The principles that are to be taught on a skill level in each 
grade. 

5. The author should cheek his decisions relating to grade placements 
through the use of the comparison charts derived from the courses 
of study and from competing textbooks. 

6. The author should construct a program of educational psjmhology 
in which he lists such guiding principles as he believes to be valid 
relating to (a) motivation, (b) drill, (e) reflective thinking, (d) 
individual differences, and (e) appraisal. 

7. The author should build tentative teaching materials around his 
objectives in such a manner as to embody his accepted principles 
of psychology of learning and in accordance with the findings of 
such researches in the field of arithmetic as he considers significant. 

8. The author should make actual count of the number of repetitions 
of each unit sMU that he wishes to raise to an automatic level. 
He should assure himself that none are neglected and make cer- 
tain that the greater amount of practice is given to those bonds 
that he considers, on the basis of evidence, more difficult. 

9. The author should submit proof of the texts to ten outstanding 
experts in the teaching of arithmetic, this group to include class- 
room teachers and supervisors, and he should then revise the 
maniascript in the light of their criticism. 

10. The author should arrange for the publication of an experimental 
edition and for its trial in : 

(a) Selected classes of at least twenty school systems widely dis- 
tributed and representing a variety of conditions relative to 
skill of teachers, ability of children, and social and economic 
status of parents. 

(b) Approximately one-half of the classes of each teacher in a 
dty. 

11. The author should secure detailed reports from the teachers con- 
cerning both the controlled and experimental groups. These re- 
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ports should cover such items as the methods employed, the re- 
stilts on inventory and appraisal tests, the sufficiency of practice, 
the suitability of vocabulary, and the adequacy of motivation. 
From data reported, he should also derive the standards for 
progress tests to be used in the commercial edition of the books. 
12. The author should revise his tentative inaterials in the light of 
the records secured. 

(7. Scientific Tec%niques Used in the Social Studies* 

As one passes from the fields of spelling and arithmetic to the so- 
cial studies for the first six grades one notices a striking contrast. Com- 
paratively few well-planned investigations are available to writers of 
textbooks. 

The more careful authors recognize at least three problems: (1) 
determination of content for a specified grade, (2) adjustment of 
materials to the reading abilities of pupils of that grade, and (3) 
adaptations of many kinds to provide for the various interests and 
intellectual powers of the children. A considerable number of investi- 
gations throw some light on the first problem, and a few definite at- 
tempts have been made to solve the others. It appears that compara- 
tively few authors claim the use of objective research and some of 
these indicate the use of only a small portion of the composite of 
techniques to be considered in this article. 

I. Determination op Content 

In the determination of content, an author obviously is influenced 
by such considerations as the objectives and guiding principles which 
he accepts as valid, the grade for which the book is written, present 
practices, the needs of society, and the plan of organization which he 
decides to follow. Some sources of information on these points are 
expert opinions, courses of study, textbooks, children’s literature, and 
research investigations. 


1. Objectives 

The objectives for a textbook in the social studies are determined 
by writers principally through consulting expert opinions. In some 
cases, these opinions are cheeked against the findings of investigations. 

* Credit for nracli of tlie work on tHs section is due O. F. Frederick, a graduate 
student in education at the XTniversity of Michigan. 
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In history, Miss Kelty (224) sought to discover a consensus of experts 
by tabulating the objectives which were discussed by five national 
committees, fifteen writers on history, and ten writers on education. 

Guiding principles for the selection and organization of materials 
are gleaned from such writings as those of Bonser (211), Bobbitt 
(209), McMurry (229), and Parker (231). 

2. Grade Placement 

In determining the grade placement of their textbooks, authors 
consult courses of study, recommendations of prominent committees, 
and the findings of investigators. In particular, they refer to such 
investigations as those by Bagley and Kj^te (205), Glass (218), and 
Miss Kdty (224). 


3. Analyzing Current Practice 

The content of some textbooks for the social studies is in part de- 
termined by analyses of other textbooks, courses of study, and the 
writings of specialists. This type of procedure is indicated in an 
article by Kyte (227). Some authors consult the findings of an 
investigation by Stratemeyer and Bruner (239) analyzing nine thou- 
sand courses of study. Also book companies indicate that their special 
research departments from time to time make valuable supplementary 
investigations, but the Committee had no opportunity to examine these 
to determine their value. 

4. Investigations to Determine Essentials 
In discussing the determination of content for social science text- 
books for the first six grades, authors refer to such investigations as 
those by Bagley (202, 203), Bagley and Rugg (204), Bassett (207, 
208), Bobbitt and others (210), Branom and Reavis (212), Charters 
(213), Cocking (235), Dulebohn (216),. Goss (235), Hockett (219), 
Kelty (222), Lorenzen (216), Mahan (216), Marston, McKnown, and 
Bagley (228), Peters (235), Rugg (234), Rugg and Hockett (236), 
Showalter (237), Thomas (235), Washbume (242), Whitbeek (235), 
and Wooters (235). For geography, in particular, Bagley and Kyte 
(205) present several tables which show a composite of the chief find- 
ings of six investigations. E. U. Rugg (233) carried on a compre- 
hensive investigation in an attempt to use research studies in the field 
of the social sciences and citizendiip education as criteria in evaluat- 
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ing the present progi'am of materials in the subjects in the secondary- 
schools. To what extent authors utilize the findings of such research 
studies is not clear. Many of these investigations deal primarily -with 
materials for the junior and the senior high school. However, as one 
a-uthor of elementary social science textbooks indicates, such investiga- 
tions appear to be all that are available. 

The preceding investigations involve the analytical and statistical 
treatment of the -views of specialists, opinions of laymen, allusions in 
periodicals and books, and data on such items as area, pop-ulation, 
imports, and exports. These studies attempt to determine the minimal 
essentials for social studies and deal with political platforms, major 
social problems, cultural needs, civic deficiencies, traits and duties of 
citizens, important dates, misplacements of emphasis, and similar top- 
ics. Summaries of such investigations have been prepared by Finch 
and committee (216), Horn (220), E. U. Rugg (233), and H. 0. Rugg 
and committee (235). 

5. The Organization of Materials 

Most problems of organization of subject matter in the social studies 
are still decided on the basis of opinion, since research evidence on 
these problems is meager. And these opinions are by no means 
-unanimous. Writers of history are not agreed as to the relative merits 
of topical, chronological, and biographical arrangements of materials. 
Some authors of geographies foUow the one-cycle, others the two-cycle 
plan of organization. One might easily list other instances of lack of 
unanimity. In deciding the relative emphasis to place on facts, Wash- 
bume (243) tried to make the amount of time devoted to any topic 
approximately proportional to its relative importance as shown by a 
pre-vious investigation (242) which he had conducted to ascertain the 
basic facts needed in history and geography. One notes the absence 
of studies for the purpose of determining the number, size, and place- 
ment of diagrams, pictures, and maps in textbooks for social science 
in the fiirst six grades. Some general guidance is afforded authors by 
such -writings as those of Bobbitt (209), Bonser (211), Clark (214), 
Gates (217), Johnson (221), Kendall and Stryker (225), Klapper 
(226), McMurry (229), Parker (231), Tryon (240), and Wayland 
(244). 
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II. Adjustment to the Appropriate Eeadinq Level 

Realizing the necessity of adjusting the subject matter to the read- 
ing abilities of the pupils, some authors check the vocabulary, terms, 
expressions, and concepts of their materials against such studies as 
those by Ayer (201), Barr and Gifford (206), Dolch (215), Kelty 
(222), Meltzer (230), Pressey (232), Stephenson (238), and Thorn- 
dike (241). Kyte (227) reports an attempt to solve this problem ex- 
perimentally. In still another classroom experiment the following pro- 
cedure is employed : After the general vocabulary is checked against 
the Thorndike word list and the test has been annotated with the defini- 
tions of unusual words which it is found necessary to use, the material 
is submitted to a large number of class groups of the grade level to 
which the material is addressed, and the children are invited to read 
through the material under observation and mark every word which 
they do not understand the meaning of on a second reading of the 
material. This is frequently supplemented by rapid tests of word 
comprehension conducted in a way that makes it clear to the children 
that the material and not the children are being criticized. 

ni. Motivation and Provision for Individual Differences 

Adjustment of textbook material to the differing interests and 
abilities of children is of vital importance in the social studies, as in 
other fields. In order to motivate the work and allow children to 
move forward in accordance with their varying interests and abilities, 
authors use various devices which they consider to be based on sound 
psychology. Some authors provide introductory questions or stories 
to connect the lesson or unit with experiences of the children, par- 
ticipative experiences to develop insight and appreciation, topics for 
discussion to elicit enjoyable socialized activity and give practice in 
reasoning about facts or problems within their grasp. Some other 
devices used by authors are games, suggestions for numerous projects 
and other types of activity, attractive maps, colored and action-type 
pictures, new-type tests, and vivid concrete presentation of materials. 
These and other devices are discussed in such writings as those by 
Kelty (223) and Wilson (245). 

To determine the interest appeal and suitability of materials, some 
authors try their books in classrooms prior to commercial publication. 
In some instances, the teachers use the subject matter in the class and 
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then rate it on such items as interest, style, content, length, vocabulary, 
stimulation to thought, social or moral teaching, value as reading 
content, and value from the civic standpoint. The outcomes of such 
trials furnish the basis for revision of the book or manuscript. Kyte 
(227) shows that the interests of pupils vary greatly from what people 
suppose them to be. 


IV. Conclusions 

In the field of the social studies for the first six grades, some text- 
book writers recognize at least three problems : determination of con- 
tent for a designated grade, adaptation of materials to the reading 
abilities of the children concerned, and provision for motivation and 
individual differences. Apparently authors can secure slightly more 
objective help on the first of these problems than on the others. 

For aid in constructing their textbooks, authors consult other text- 
books, children’s literature, courses of study, recommendations of out- 
standing committees, expert opinions, research investigations, and the 
principles of psychology. In addition, a few authors conduct per- 
sonal investigations and experiments as a partial basis for their books. 
As Woellner and Lyman (246), indicate, research and classroom ex- 
perimentation are presumably superior as a basis for textbook con- 
struction to individual opinion, present practice, or even a composite 
of expert opinion. 

At best, scientific research in the field of the social studies for the 
first six grades is in the pioneer stage, in which investigators are 
attempting to refine their techniques. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE PROFESSIONAL STATUS OF TEXTBOOK AUTHORS 


Herman G, Eichetst 
School of Education, 
IJniversity of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


The recognition that has been accorded the textbook as a vital 
force in American education makes pertinent a study of the factors 
that influence the nature of its content, organization, and underlying 
pedagogical principles. Although it may be said that textbooks are, 
for the most part, the results of evolutionary processes and are not 
purely the creations of those who write them, textbooks are given 
character by the authors’ conceptions of the purposes and nature of 
education and by the completeness of their understanding of the 
processes of learning. Such a thesis gives rise to a number of prob- 
lems: Who write our textbooks? What are the occupations of the 
authors and what place do they hold in the educational world? Have 
any changes been made within recent years in the personnel of the 
group which has written textbooks ? Has the development of schools 
and departments of education and of laboratory schools been respon- 
sible for any changes in the numerical importance of various authorial 
groups? 


I. Method of Securing and Classifying Data 

This investigation was instituted by classifying the authors of 
textbooks according to their occupations, for the purpose of determin- 
ing the relative importance of each group as measured by the number 
of authors belonging to it and by the number of books produced by 
each. 

A second phase of the study is concerned with an investigation of 
the text-producing activities of teachers connected with university 
departments or schools of education and with laboratory schools. The 
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purpose was to determine tlie extent to which those teachers have made 
themselves felt in elementary and secondary education as measured 
by the number participating in supplsdng texts and by the nxunher 
of hooks written. 

The study was limited to cover only the last fifty years^ and to 
include only textbooks by American authors in the subjects® of 
geometry, arithmetic, spelling, history, and reading which were thought 
to be representative and to satis:fy the added requirement of a con- 
tinuous presence in the course of study throughout the entire period. 

The lists of textbooks of the five selected subjects were compiled 
from The American Catalogue, The American Catalog, The United 
States Catalog, The Cumulative Booh Index, and from lists furnished 
by the Library of Congress. Textbooks in the two textbook collections 
of the University of Chicago and in the libraries of several publishing 
companies, descriptive catalogues, and classified lists were examined 
for assistance in making proper classifications. 

The occupations of the authors were obtained from the following 
sources: Who’s Who in America, title pages of texts in a number of 
collections, old and new descriptive catalogues, Appleton’s Cyclopedia 
of Biography, letters from publishing firms, and verbal statements 
from officials of those companies. 

H. The Ntjmbeb op Textbooks Written Each Decade 

For the five subjects, 1562 textbooks,® including revised editions, 
were discovered. Arithmetic was found to contribute the largest 
number, 475 ; American history, the second in frequency, was repre- 
sented by 415 texts. Bach of these two subjects furnished nearly twice 
as many texts as any one of the other three subjects (see Table I, last 
column) . 


^I^ty-one years were actually covered in order to include books written in 
1876, the date of the first issue of the Am&riccm Ccutologm which contained con- 
siderable data. The first period in each tabulation contains eleven years. 

*TMs paper is an abstract of a part of the writer ^s unpublished master ^s 
thesis, The Oooupationa of tJie Authora of School Teaft-BooTos, 187€-19g6, w^hich 
is^ on file in the libraries of the University of Chicago. Other subjects, algebra, 
trigonometry, physics, and combined mathematics, were treated in the dissertation. 
!E3x<fiuding them from the present study necessitated no significant changes in 
interpretatiam 

*Beaders *^ere counted only when published in graded series and then a series 
was tabulated as one book. 
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Table I. — Elementary and Secondary School Textbooks, Including Revised 
Editions, by American Authors, by Decades 


Subject 

Decades 

I 

1876-^86 

II 

1887-^96 

ni 

1897-^06 

IV 

1907- U6 

V 

1917- ’26 

Total 

Geometry 

20 i 


60 

60 

49 

238 

Arithmetic 

64 


116 

127 

81 

475 

Spelling 

24 


60 

71 

48 

230 

American History 

; ^ 



107 

44 

415 

Reading 

28 


41 

53 

55 

204 

Total 

200 

260 1 

407 

418 

277 

1562 


A considerable nttmber of textbooks of each subject was found 
for each of the decades. The writer believes that most of the texts 
written have been tabulated and that the considerable differences in the 
number of books found for each decade are due to the differences in the 
number produced during each of those decades rather than to failure 
to find those that had been written. If such is the case,, the number of 
books produced per decade doubled within forty years. The period, 
1876 to 1916, was marked by a large production of texts of the 
selected subjects, while the decade beginning with 1917 showed a 
considerable decrease. 

m. Number of Textbooks Whose Authors Coum Be CnASsrerEiD 
The occupations of the authors of 1174, or 75 percent, of the 1562 
new textbooks and revised editions were found. The occupations of 
the authors of 86 percent of the textbooks of history were discovered, 
while the occupations of the producers of only slightly more than one- 
half of the texts of spelling were found. 


Table n. — T he Number op School Textbooks por Which the Occupations 
OP the Authors were Found and the Ratio op that ISTumber to the 
Total Number op Books Found, by Decades, 1876-1926 


Subject 

Decades | 

Total 

I 

1876- ’86 

n 

1887- ’96 

UL 

1897-’06 

IV 

1907- ’16 

V 

1917-’26 

No. 

Per- 

cent 

No. 

Per- 

cent 

No. 

Per- 

cent 

No. 

Per- 

cent 

No. 

Per- 

cent 

No. 

Per- 

cent 


16 

80 

32 

65 

45 

75 

49 

82 

42 

86 

184 

77 

Arithmetic 

49 

77 

61 

70 

88 

76 

95 

75 

64 

79 

357 

75 

Spdling 

9 

38 

11 

41 

32 

53 

38 

54 

29 


119 

52 

Americaii Histor j 

49 

77 

57 

81 

115 

88 

93 

87 

41 

93 

355 

86 

Reading 

20 

71 

19 


28 

68 

45 

85 

47 

85 

159 


Total 

143 

72 

mm 



76 

320 

77 

223 

84 

1174 

75 
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Tabulating an author but once for the entire period except when 
he was active in more than one field, it was found that 814 authors 
wrote the 1174 textbooks for which the occupations of the authors 
were found. 

For the purposes of this study, two other classifications were made 
throughout. In the first, an author was tabulated but once to each 
decade in which he wrote a book or in which one of his books was 
revised. In the second, an author was tabulated each time he wrote 
a book or each time a revision appeared.* 

By the first tabulation, 1055 authors, for whom occupations were 
discovered, wrote 1174 textbooks. By the second classification, 1580 
authors wrote the 1174 textbooks, and 1972 authors were found to 
have written 1562 books, the total number found. 


Table in. — Textbooks and Their Authors 


Subject 

Actual Number 
Authors of All 
Books Tabulated 

Actual Number 
Authors Whose 
Occupations 

Were Found 

Authors for 
Whom 
Occupations 
Were Found 

Authors of An 
Books Found: 

2d Classification 

Total Books 

Found 

Number Books 
for Which 

Authors^ Occup. 
'Were Found 




1st. 

Classi- 

fication 

2d. 

Classi- 

fication 




Geometry 

171 

126 

154 

243 

299 

238 

184 

1:." I !| .TMTilwTwiilll 

284 

182 

297 

617 

654 

475 

357 

Bpellinjr 

227 

124 

121 

138 

247 

230 

119 

History 

237 

193 

277 

442 

487 

415 

355 

Beading 

242 

189 

206 

240 

285 

204 

159 

Total 

1161 

814 

1055 

1580 

1972 

1562 

1174 


The first series of tabulations more nearly reveals the actual number of 
writers than does the second. Nevertheless, owing to repeated entries of 
authors in succeeding decades, the total number of authors classified by the 
former procedure is more than 200 in excess of the actual number of dif- 
ferent authors. 

It was felt that the procedure employed permitted the tabulation of 
more usable data, particularly for comparisons, decade by decade, or for 
the studies of a single decade. That the occupation of an author was likely 
to change during a lapse of time was considered further justification for 

^Hereafter these two dassifications wiU be referred to as first and second 
classifications respectively. 
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the method adopted. It was thought that the value of the study would not 
be impaired by occasional repeated tabulations of authors whose produc- 
tivity extended over a long period of time, or whose popularity warranted 
the revision of their works in the succeeding decade or decades. 

The results derived from the second classification indicated trends simi- 
lar to those made apparent by the results of the first classification. This 
paper treats the tabulations derived from the first classification in greater 
detail. The tabulations of the second and more complete interpretations 
may be found in the unpublished thesis from which this paper is taken. 

IV. The Occupations of the Authors 

A superficial survey of the data revealed that the occupations of 
the authors of school textbooks fell largely into a few easily-defined 
classes. Men and women connected with universities, colleges, normal 
schools, secondary and elementary schools, administrators of different 
ranks, and members of editorial staffs of publishing companies have 
been the chief contributors. 

The problem considered here is the determination of the relative 
importance of each group as measured by the number of authors affili- 
ated with and by the number of publications produced by each group. 

1. By the First Classification 

By the first classification, it was found (see Table IV) that, of the 
1055 authors writing between 1876 and 1926 whose occupations were 
found, * 27 percent were connected with universities and colleges and 
12 percent were engaged in normal-school work, making a total of 
39 percent connected with higher institutions of learning. Twenty- 
two percent were connected with elementary and secondary schools; 
14 percent were superintendents; 15 percent were men connected 
with the editorial staffs of publishing companies or were writers with- 
out other employment ; and more than 8 percent held various positions 
divided between school positions (such as examiners, inspectors, teach- 
ers in correspondence and business schools, librarians) and other posi- 
tions and professions (such as physicians, lawyers, preachers, news- 
paper editors, insurance agents, army officers, internal revenue col- 
lectors, social workers, and senators) . A few organizations, such as 
the Grand Army of the Eepublic, the Catholic Publication Committee, 
and the American Citizenship League, were entered as authors, 

■ Hereafter in this paper unless an express statement to the contrary is made, 
references to authors are intended to designate only those authors whose occupa- 
tions were found. 
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Wlien tlie percentages representing each, group of authors for each 
decade of the period are considered, certain trends seem to exist. The 
luuTersities and colleges furnished 18 percent of the authors of the 
first decade and their contribution steadily increased until during the 
fitfth decade 37 percent of the authors were connected with those in- 
stitutions. The percentage of authors connected with normal schools 
and with secondary schools changed hut little during the entire period, 
and the percentage connected with elementary schools increased 
slightly. 

TiBLBlV.— A uthoks or Textbooks Whose Occupations were Tound, CiiAssipied 
TO Show Absolute and Eelatwe Number in Various Groups, by Decades 
(An author is tabulated but once to a decade regardless of the number 
of his books.) 


Connections 
of Anthors 

Decades 

Total 

I 

1876- '86 

II 

1887- '96 

in 

1897- '06 

IV 

1907- '16 

V 

1917- »26 

No. 

Per- 

cent 

No. 

Per- 

cent 

No. 

Per- 

cent 

No. 

Per- 

cent 

No. 

Per- 

cent 

No. 

Per- 

cent 

Universities 

18 

16.4 

22 

14.6 

52 


56 

19.1 

75 

30.6 

223 

21.1 

Colleges 

2 

1.8 

9 

6.0 

16 


21 

7.1 

15 

6.1 

63 

6.0 

Normal Schools 

11 

mm 

20 

13.3 

38 

14.9 

37 

12.6 

23 

9.4 

129 

12.2 

High Schools 

15 

13.6 

13 

8.6 

25 

9.8 

29 

9.9 

23 

9.4 

105 

10.0 

Elementary Schools . . 


9.1 

14 

9.3 

28 

mm 

mi 

13.6 

36 

14.7 

128 

12.1 

Superintendencies . . . 

d 

8.2 

16 

mm 

31 

12.2 

58 

19.7 

35 

14.3 

149 

14.1 

Other School Positions 

6 

5.5 

6 

4,0 

9 

3.5 

8 

2.7 

7 

2.9 

36 

3.4 

Publishers' Staffs.... 

7 

6.6 

12 

7.9 

11 

4.3 

8 

2.7 

7 

2.9 

45 

4.3 

Without Other 



1 










Position 

21 

19.1 

27 

17.9 


11.8 

22 

7.5 

14 

5.7 

114 

10.8 

Positions Not Listed. 

11 


12 

7.9 

15 

5.9 

15 

5.1 

1 10 

4.1 

63 

6.0 

Total 

110 

o 

o 

151 1 

100 

255 

100 

294 

100 

245 

100 

1055 

100 


Of the total numher of authors, the proportion that was made up 
by superintendents increased from 8 for the first decade to nearly 20 
percent for the fourth and fell to 14 percent for the fifth period. 

On the other hand, writers haying no occupations aside from that 
of author and employees of publishing firms made up a steadHy-de- 
ereasing proportion of the total number of authors, falling from ap- 
proximately 26 percent for the first, to less than 9 percent for the 
fifth decade. Similarly, the proportion of the authors who were in 
no way connected with educational institutions or with publishing 
firms but who were regularly employed dropped steadily from 10 
percent of the total for the first period to 4 percent for the fifth. 

It seems quite clear that an increasing percentage of the authors 
canie to be persons with university or coilege connections while a de- 
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creasing percentage came to be members of editorial staffs and per- 
sons whose sole activities were in connection with the authorship of 
textbooks. 

Although, with the exception of elementary-school teachers, all 
occupational groups were represented by authors of textbooks in all 
the subjects considered, an analysis of the activities of each group 
of authors reveals certain preferences.® 

For the first decade, the proportion of university men to the total 
number of authors writing textbooks in the several subjects was 5.6 
percent for arithmetic, 14.7 percent for history, 22.2 percent for read- 
ing, and 50 percent for geometry. For the last decade, the range was 
from 22.4 percent for reading to 36.7 percent for spelling, vsdth the 
percentages representing authors of textbooks of arithmetic, geometry, 
and history grouped near the upper limit. 

During the third decade a relatively large number of university 
men were engaged in the production of arithmetic texts. After the 
first decade, high-school men represented a large portion of all pro- 
ducers of geometry texts and a slightly decreasing share of the authors 
■writing texts of all the other selected siibjects. 

The number of elementary-school men engaged in writing texts 
of reading increased rapidly after the second decade. No textbooks 
of geometry were written by elementary-school teachers. 

The proportion of superintendents to the total number of ■writers 
producing texts of spelling, American history, and reading increased 
during the first four decades but was smaller in each case for the fifth. 

2. By the Second Classification 

On the basis of tabulating an author each time he wrote or revised 
a book, it was found® that, of the total number of authors for the en- 
tire period, the universities and colleges furnished nearly 27 percent ; 
the normal schools, 12 percent; the high schools nearly 12 percent; 
and the elementary schools more than 9 percent. Superintendents 
made up 13 percent of the total; members of editorial staffs and 
authors not otherwise employed, 19 percent; and men of all other 
professions, 7 percent. These percentages are but slightly different 

Biehey has prepared extensive tables presenting tHs analysis in detail. 
Limitations of space prevent the publication of these tables in this Yearbook. 
Some of the featu;res revealed are^ however, included in the paragraphs that 
follow. — Editor, 
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from those derived from the first classification; in fact, five are 
larger, five are smaller, and the average difference is but 1.65. 

The percentage of the authors of textbooks who were connected 
with universities and colleges increased from 13 percent of the total 
number of authors to nearly 39 percent. Normal schools furnished 
about 10 percent of the authors for each decade (except the third 
period, 17 percent). The percentage of those connected with second- 
ary and elementary schools showed but little change; the percentage 
of those who were superintendents increased during the first four 
decades, but decreased during the last one; while the proportion of 
members of editorial staffs and authors having no other regular em- 
ployment decreased from more than 33 percent for the first to 8 per- 
cent for the fifth period. 

It appears, therefore, that, as the universities and colleges came 
to furnish more and more of the writers of textbooks, authors having 
no other occupation or employed as editors by publishing firms became 
relatively fewer in number, decade by decade. The proportion of this 
latter group to all authors decreased to one-fourth of its original 
status while the numerical importance of university and college men 
increased three-fold. 

V. Tbce InixiTXence, by Tecstbooe: Authorship, of Laboratory 
Schools and Departments of Education 

The preceding discussion has made apparent that the number and 
the proportion of authors connected with universities have increased 
from decade to decade for the entire fifty years. 

These university men who wrote textbooks in the subjects selected 
for study fell largely into two groups; the first group consisted of 
men who taught courses which were ordinarily related to the subject 
matter of the books that they wrote, the second, of men connected with 
schools of education or with laboratory schools. 

This phase of the study is concerned with an investigation of the 
authorial activities of the teachers belonging to the second group, vdth 
a view of determining to what extent they have made themselves felt 
in dementary and secondary education as measured by the number 
participating in supplying texts and by the number of textbooks they 
have written. It is also desirable to determine the estent of the in- 
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Alienee of these persons upon the several school subjects or types of 
subjects. As before, two tabulations were made throughout. 

1. By the First ClassiAeation 

For the entire period, it was found that of a total of 1055 authors, 
75, or slightly more than 7 percent, were connected with schools or 
departments of education (see Table V). Fifty of these seventy-Ave 
authors wrote during the last decade and constituted more than 29 
percent of all the authors tabulated for that period. Relatively few 
authors of previous decades were connected with university schools 
or departments of education. 

The proportion that the number of authors connected with depart- 
ments of education was of the entire number connected with univer- 
sities grew from zero for the Arst decade to 9.1 percent for the second, 
to 13.5 percent for the third, to 28.6 for the fourth, and to 66.7 per- 
cent for the Afth decade. 

The authors who were also teachers of education did not divide 
their productive activities equally among the selected subjects. The 
writing of the textbooks in reading, spelling, and arithmetic com- 
manded more attention by far than did that of the other two subjects 
(see Table VI).’’ 

Of the entire number of university men who produced textbooks 
of arithmetic, spellmg, and reading, 61.9, 68.2, and 72.7 percents, 
respectively, were connected with departments of education, while of 
those writing texts of American history and geometry, only 4.5 and 
11.9 percents, respectively, were so afSliated. 

The same general trend is apparent in the tabulation of all sub- 
jects, but is more pronounced in the case of certain subjects. For aU 
subjects, the percentages representing the authors connected with de- 
partments of education were larger for the Afth than for the fourth 
decade, and larger for the fourth than for the third decade (except 
in one case and thm there was no decrease.) During the Afth decade, 
two-thirds of the authors of texts of the selected subjects who were 
university teachers were affiliated with the departments or schools of 
education and one-Afth of all the authors were so connected. 

^ Of the aniversity men who wrote textboois of eombined mathematics, algebra, 
physics, and trigonometry, 34.8, 17, 11.8, and 2.6 percents, respectively, were con- 
nected with departments of education. 
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T^LE V. — ^PAETIOrPAiaON IN TEXTBOOK WRITING OF PERSONS CONNECTED WITH 

TJnivebsities and with Schools and Departments of Education 
(Author tabulated but once in a decade, regardless of number of books written.) 


Decades 

I 

1876- 

1886 

II 

1887- 

1896 

1 

1 1897- 
1906 

IV 

1907- 

1916 

V 

1917- 

1926 

Total 

(1) No. Authors Whose Occupations 

Were t-r--- 

110 

151 

255 

52 

294 

245 

1055 

223 

(2) No. Authors Connected with Uni- 
versities . . 

18 

22 

56 

75 

(3) No. Authors Connected with Schools 
and Depts- of Education 


2 

7 

16 

50 

75 

(4) Percent (3) is of (i) 

.0 

1.3 

2.8 

5.4 

20.4 

7.1 

(5) Percent (3) is of (2) 

.0 

9.1 

13.5 

28.6 

66.7 

33.6 



Table VI. — ^Participation of Persons Connected with TJniveesities and with 
Schools and Departments of Bducation in the Writing of Textbook 
in Certain School Subjects: Totals 1876 to 1926 


(Author tabulated once a decade, regardless of number of books written.) 



1 Authors Connected with 

School Subject 

Universities 

Schools and Depts, of Educ. 

Geometry . . 

59 

7 

Arithmetic 

42 

26 

Spelling 

22 

15 

American History 

67 

3 

Beading 

33 

24 


2. By the Second CJlassifieation 

By this method of tabulation, 1580 authors were found, including 
311 who were connected with universities; of the latter number, 99 
were found to have been members of the staffs of departments or 
schools of education. For the entire period, 6.3 percent of all authors 
were members of the faculties of such institutions; the percentage 
made up by this group increasing from zero for the first period to 
0.9 for the second; to 3.8 for the third; to 5.6 for the fourth; and 
to 16.8 for the fifth decade. 

Of the total number of authors connected with universities, 58.1 
percent of the authors of texts of arithmetic ; 64 percent of the pro- 
ducers of spelling books ; and 64.9 percent of the authors of series of 
reading texts were members of departments of education. During 
the same period, only 11.5 percent of the authors of geometry text- 
books and 6.3 percent of the authors of history texts who were con- 
nected with universities were of the educational departments. 
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From tlie evidence it appears that the number of authors of text- 
books who were connected with departments of education increased 
steadily from zero for the first period to 56 for the fifth, which is 
16.8 percent of the entire number of authors who produced books dur- 
ing the last decade, and 54.4 peoreent of the number of authors who 
were connected with universities during the same period. The rapid 
development of schools and departments of education which charac- 
terized the last years of the period studied was accompanied by 
steadily-increasing production on the part of men connected with such 
institutions, particularly in the fields of reading, spelling, and arith- 
metic. 




CHAPTER V 

THE SELECTION OP MANUSCRIPTS BY PUBLISHERS 


Frank A. Jensen 
Superintendent of Schools 
Boekford, Illinois 


The selection of textbooks begins with the pnblishecr when he selects 
manuscripts presented to him for publication or selects authors to 
write them. The school administrator, supervisor, or teacher makes 
his choice from the finished products of the publishing companies; 
but the first step in selection has already been taken by the publisher. 

The part played by the publisher in the selection of textbooks is 
not always realized by those who use textbooks. His part in Ameri- 
can education is aptly described in the following quotation 

It is indispensable that there should be a great American clearing- 
house system to determine the possible visions. Our system of text- 
book making is not only the greatest in the world, but it is very nearly 
the greatest feature in American education. If a teacher in Fort Kent, 
Maine, or Chula Vista, California, discovers, or thinks she has discov- 
ered, a brilliant idea, she may be sure that some one of the many pub- 
lishing houses that are the evolution of American education will make 
inquiries about her work. If they get good reports from the casual 
visitor, they will send an expert to look into her work with care. If 
the report continues to be favorable, they will ask her to put her 
thoughts in the best shape she can and let them see the manuscript. 
They will then submit this manuscript to vSpecialists in whom they have 
confidence, and if these specialists report that there is really an idea 
of value, however crudely expressed, they will ask the teacher to as- 
sociate with her some man or woman of large experience in school 
work to help her put it into workable shape; then this product of the 
original genius and experienced master is turned over to their edi- 
torial force, who give it the most effective form and feature that ex- 
pert book-makers can develop. Then, and not till then, this evolution 
of schoolroom practice, fertile genius, broad experience, art and skill 
in book-making is given to the world. 

‘ A. E. Winship. ^'Textbooks: Educatioiial, Comrnercial and Political. 
partment of Superintendence, NJS.A. Cincinnati, Ohio, February 24, 1915. 
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To get evidence on the selection of manuscripts by publishers a 
series of questions was sent to thirty-five textbook houses. Keplies re- 
ceived from thirty-three of them furnish the material for this chapter. 
The publishers’ responses to many of the questions are of such gen- 
eral character that they can not be reported in tabular form, but 
typical replies are quoted as evidence for conclusions reached. 

I. Publishers’ Method of Securing Manuscripts 
In order to learn how publishers secure manuscripts for textbooks, 
the author asked them to answer this question: ^'What methods do 
you employ as a publisher in the securing of manuscripts and of 
authors to write manuscripts for textbooks?” Typical replies among 
the thirty-two received were : 

A great many manuscripts are offered to us. Many come to us 
through advisory editors. Our own editors are in evidence at educa- 
tional gatherings and are often consulted by teachers with regard to 
books in process. Our traveling salesmen also receive many suggestions. 

Our editors and our field representatives try to keep us informed 
of manuscripts in preparation and of persons qualified to do special 
work of this sort. Through educational periodicals and in educational 
writings also much information comes to us. And other ways of course 
might be mentioned. 

We find authors by personal contact. Our editor-in-chief makes 
it his business to investigate prospective authors personally. 

Various factors enter into the selection of authors and into the pub- 
lication of material submitted by authors. Sometimes the author brings 
his material unsolicited to the publisher and if it is found to be suffi- 
ciently meritorious to justify preliminary examination, that courtesy 
is accorded. The material is then considered in the light of meeting 
present-day demands as reflected in the reports of educational com- 
mittees or other committees representing in a large degree the ideas of 
the times. The all-important thing is: first, whether there is a suffi- 
cient demand for such a book to justify the expense of publication; and 
second, the quality and organization of the material. 

In nearly every case we decide on the subject then seek the author. 
We seldom accept ready-made manuscripts. 

While some good MSS. come unsolicited, our plan is to keep in 
close touch with the educational pulse and discover those who are doing 
work of exceptional quality and who, further, have the skill to put 
their material in usable form. Our company maintains a Textbook 
Research Department. One of its chief functions is the discovery of 
authors and materials for publication. 

While we are constantly at work on a consistent publishing pro- 
gram and must occasionally ask this or that well-qualified teacher to 
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prepare us a book or a series to fill a gap, we are, nevertheless, cordially 
interested in such ideas, projects for manuscripts, or completed manu- 
scripts as may be brought to us by teachers or administrative officers, 
whether well-known or unknown to us previously. All communications 
of this nature have our careful attention. From them some of the 
leading textbooks in the country today have developed. The writing 
of a conspicuously good textbook is a long, difficult, and sometimes a 
painful undertaking. In the early stages success is problematical. Inas- 
much as we have not asked the author who comes to us in this way, to 
do the work, we are not obliged to take it unless it finally develops 
conspicuous merit. A large editorial staff competent to advise con- 
cerning the merit of projected manuscripts or finished manuscripts is, 
of course, essential to editorial hospitality toward the numerous ideas 
that develop from the experience of the rank and file of teachers in 
the classroom. Such hospitality is expensive, but we believe it to be 
in the best interests of educational publishing and of education itself. 

Endeavor to find outstanding educators who have developed con- 
spicuously successful work. Suggest putting this experience in shape 
for school use. 

The publishers are evidently always on the lookout for prospective 
authors ; their field men and editorial staffs are on the alert for new 
ideas and new authors. Some publishers have a special department 
to discover authors and materials for publication. Often teachers who 
are doing outstanding work are asked to put their ideas and techniques 
in manuscript form. 

II. Principles op Evaluation op Manuscripts 

To the question, ^‘What are the underlying principles that deter- 
mine the selection of new material either as manuscript or as an idea 
out of which to build a new textbook (question of authorship, subject 
matter, .method of presentation, etc.) typical replies were: 

An author must have recognized standing in his field. Subject 
matter must conform to the educational demand. The educator is re- 
sponsible foi^ the success of the schools, must say what courses of study 
are to be, what tools are needed, and must take the blame for success 
or failure of schools. The publisher undertakes to produce books he 
thinks schools want and thereby to render a service. He no longer, 
as was once the case, selects the teachers, makes the course of study 
and adopts his own books. 

This question scarcely can receive an offhand answer. It goes to 
the heart of the schoolbook publishing business from the standpoint 
of the Editorial Department. When it is boiled down to a sentence, 
we could say we endeavor to discern by close observation what the 
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needs are and proceed on the basis of our best judgment plus the ad- 
vice of those actually in school work. 

First, the need or demand for a textbook in the field concerned; 
secondly, the most competent and available authorship; third, the se- 
lection and preparation of the subject matter, method of presentation, 
etc., so as best to adapt the book to classroom usefulness. 

This question is very difficult to answer. The manuscript itself, 
if on a subject generally taught, tells the story. Very often, a pub- 
lisher gambles on a new idea that seems to have merit and the endorse- 
ment of leading educators. 

We are carefully studying educational trends as revealed at national 
meetings, through educational addresses, in outstanding books of edu- 
cational theory, in the courses of the summer schools of universities, 
and in personal contact with educators. Authors are chosen primarily 
for their ability to teach and to present subject matter in a thorough 
and attractive way. We have our own ideas about methods of presen- 
tation and, frankly, we select authors whose ideas are in harmony 
with ours. 

We first try to find out who is best suited to prepare a manuscript 
on a given subject — then try to induce him to prepare a book along 
the line of the subject we have in mind. We are influenced by sur- 
veys, tests, professional books, experiments in class in cities and teach- 
ers’ colleges, as to use of new materials. 

Educational tendencies are determined in various ways by papers 
read and discussed at the various educational gatherings, by commit- 
tees appointed to investigate the subject and by whatever other source 
of information that is, or may be made, available with the single pur- 
pose in mind of supplying the demand. Authorship, subject matter, 
method of presentation, etc., are all important factors. 

Authorship must be such as to guarantee its general soundness as 
to scholarship and organization. Subject matter dealt with must be 
chosen in the light of modem conclusions as to curriculum needs. MSS. 
must be in line with forward-looking tendencies in education and not 
merely good in the conventional sense. 

Trends in education. Improvement over other textbooks and new 
ideas in presentation of subject material. Relation of material to city 
and state courses of study; relation to prospective .state adoptions. 
Authorship, when it represents national prestige and authority on a 
certain subject. We are opposed to the use of authors who merely 
contribute their names because of holding some outstanding position 
in the educational world. Unless they represent a major factor in the 
actual writing of the texts we would not accept such authorship. 

Is the book thoroughly sound in scholarship? Is it within the 
grasp of those for whom it is written ? In method and in content is it 
abreast of present knowledge and practice as represented by leading 
courses of study, by reports and recommendations of important com- 
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mittees and other investigating bodies, and by the views of the most 
reliable educational thinkers? With the best ef¥orts of author and 
editor, can the manuscript be made into a better book than any now 
available for the same purpose ? And, finally, in view of the necessary 
investment of money and effort, will the financial and educational 
returns be adequate? In common parlance this generally means, can 
we count on a wide sale? 

These replies indicate that the basic factors eontroUing the selec- 
tion of manuscripts are : a need for new material ; a manuscript that 
presents something in advance of anything now used; and an author 
able to write a textbook. 

ni. Types of Authors Preferred 

There has been a marked change in the authorship of textbooks 
within the past twenty years. Not long ago the titles of textbooks fre- 
quently carried the name of the publishing company, for example, 
the Heath Readers^ and Appleton^ s Geographies, Then, too, many 
series of textbooks have carried the name of the author ; examples are 
Hamilton's Anthmetic, Ray^s Arithmetic, McGhiffey^s Readers, Bald- 
win's Readers, At present textbooks frequently have titles which sug- 
gest the idea and spirit of the textbook, for example Every Hay Arith- 
metics, Easy Lessons in Reading, Live Language Lessons, and Ghild^s 
Own Book of American Geography, 

Authorship has shifted from lay citizens and professional textbook 
writers to college professors expert in the various school subjects, often 
working with public-school administrators and teachers. To quote 
Rngg: 

Since 1895, textbook companies, with an eye to sales, have tended 
more to form partnerships of professors and public school workers — 
superintendents, principals, or teachers. Few school books get wide 
adoption that are not prepared by such a partnership of subject matter, 
authority, and practical school administration.® 

The present distribution of authorship is indicated by the answers 
of nineteen publishers to the question ; “What percent of your authors 
during the last ten years are engaged in college work? In public school 
work? Or are laymen?’’ These replies are summarized in Table I. 

®Eugg, Harold. ^'Chirriculum-making via national committees, ^ ^ fSBth Year- 
tooTc of this Society, 1927, Pt. I, p. 65. 
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Table I. — ^Peeoeotages of Textbook Aothoks of Variotts Types in 
Nineteen PoBLisHiNa Houses 


Authors 


Percentage 


Highest 

Lowest 

Median 

School People 

College 

60 

0 

34 

Public School 

100 

35 

65 

Laymen 

17 

0 

0 


Tiie present tendency is clearly to secure authors from among 
those actively engaged in public-school work and in college teaching. 
There is also a decided tendency not to enlist the services of laymen 
in the preparation of textbooks. 

A few responses of publishers who did not answer the question 
in terms of percents are : 

“Eoughly speaking, all our recent authors of college textbooks 
have been college teachers, and of public-school textbooks, public- 
school teachers or supervisors. A few of the most successful books 
have been written by private-school teachers. None of the books has 
been written by laymen.” 

“No laymen. Ten years is too long a time for a significant figure. 
Our present authorship is drawn from people engaged in research 
work, usually closely connected with the public schools.” 

“Percentages cannot be given offhand, but certainly 95 percent of 
our authors are engaged either in college or public school work. Books 
of our publication prepared for the grade schools are by authors who 
have had public-school experience, while the high school and college 
texts are made more largely by college authors. However, we have 
endeavored for high-school texts so far as possible to secure authors 
with high-school teaching experience.” 

rv. PERcaansTTAGE OE Manusckipts Accepted eob Publication 

The discriminating policy of publishers is very clearly pointed out 
in Table 11, which is a tabulation of responses to the question : “What 
percent of manuscripts or part manuscripts presented to your com- 
pany are accepted?” 

Even if “small percentage” be taken as meaning something over 
10 percent, the median number of manuscripts or part manuscripts 
accepted by the publisher is 5 percent or less of those submitted. 
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Table H. — ^Peecentage op Maitoscieii>ts Pbesented That are 
Accepted poe Pdblioatioh 


Number of Publishers 

Percentage 

3 

Less than I 

16 

5 or less 

8 

5 to 10 

4 


1 

20 

1 

25 

33 



The range of answers to this question is from %o of 1 percent to 25 
percent. Many publishers supplement their answer to this question 
by stating that they do not ‘consider’ many manuscripts; most of 
their textbooks are written to order. 

Typical comments in answering this question are as follows: 

Practically no manuscripts submitted to our editorial department 
are accepted. We usually find the author we think likely to produce 
the type of textbook we want and then work with him in planning the 
book and in working it out. 

Very low, probably under five. Our plan is to solicit authorship 
and not give very much attention to manuscripts submitted without 
solicitation. 

Fully 90 percent of the manuscripts actually tendered for publi- 
cation are rejected either before or after a preliminary examination. 
Of the 10 percent provisionally accepted, not more than 5 percent are 
finally accepted and published, the other 5 percent are returned to 
the authors. 

The answers indicate that it is the practice of publishers to select 
an author to write a textbook rather than to select a manuscript from 
those offered. They make clear that the initial selection of the text- 
books in our schools is done by the publisher. 

But while the authorship, content, methods, and mechanical make- 
up of our textbooks are thus primarily controlled by the textbook 
publishers, each publisher knows that his books must run the gauntlet 
of the keenest critics in the world, his rivals, and he must constantly 
exercise his very best judgment in selecting his manuscripts if he is 
to succeed. The textbook publisher is a clearing house for the best 
ideas in education. 
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V. PRELIMINABY EVALUATION OF MANUSCRIPTS BY PROSPECTIVE USERS 

Since the publishers must exercise this discriminating influence, 
must decide what is or what is not to be in a textbook, we are inter- 
ested in their methods of procedure. The following question was 
asked to throw light on this problem: ^^In what way, if any, does 
the publisher get the reaction of the school administration, supervisor, 
or teacher to the manuscripts presented for publication?’’ 

Thirty-two publishers replied, thirty to the effect that they secure 
a definite check on the reactions of the users of the textbooks before 
they are published. The two others report that their managers, rep- 
resentatives, and editorial staff are in touch with the situation and 
can pass judgment on the advisability of publishing a textbook in 
question. Typical replies are : 

We submit manuscripts and proofs for examination, criticism, and 
sometimes for class testing. 

The publisher invariably consults several administrators, super- 
visors, or teachers in regard to a manuscript before it is published. 

We usually have them read by some person or persons in position 
to pass judgment on their adaptability to a given use. 

Manuscripts which seem to our editors to have possibilities are 
usually submitted to outside experts for reading — either to experts in 
the respective subjects or to experts in school practice, often to teach- 
ers in service. And our editors, of course, try to maintain close contact 
with school administrators and teachers. 

If a manuscript offered for consideration is an important one, a 
major subject such as arithmetic or a series of readers, it is submitted 
for criticism to educators of recognized standing on the subject treated, 
and is furthermore reviewed by our representatives, most of whom were 
educators before entering upon their present work. In the case of 
proposed books of less importance, a supplementary reader for example, 
we usually reach our own decision after the MSS. are read by our 
editors and demonstrators. 

We feel that our editorial department contains better judges of 
the value of a manuscript as a sales proposition than can be found 
among teachers. Through our agents our editors are in touch with 
conditions in all portions of the country. It is not a teacher's job to 
judge of the salability of a new book, and that is exactly the job of 
the editorial staff. Submitting manuscripts to teachers is a common 
method of trying to flatter teachers into using a book; we never do it. 

Our editorial staff is made up almost entirely of former teachers. 
They have been trained in the critical evaluation manuscripts. 
Nevertheless, we often seek advice outside our own staff; that is, from 
teachers, principals, superintendents, or college professors. One reader 
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may be a particularly good judge of the methods of presenting the 
subject, another may be a subject-matter expert, another may read a 
manuscript for its place in the school curriculum, another may be 
chiefly concerned with the English style. Or, if it is an advanced work, 
a specialist in this or that phase of the subject may be employed to 
examine it. Nearly all of these readers will be teachers or former 
teachers. In addition, we occasionally arrange for classroom trial. 

We put the material out in trial form for experimental use in 
classes. 

These replies show that publishers usually consult with subject- 
matter specialists and with others who are in close touch with the 
classroom in connection with the work of selecting and evaluating 
manuscripts which are to be published as textbooks. The answers 
indicate also some use in classrooms of experimental editions of books 
preliminary to final publication. 

VI. Determination op the Market por a New Textbook 

The publishing company, like any business enterprise, must an- 
ticipate and measure the need for a new textbook before building one 
and placing it on the market. An attempt to learn how publishers 
determine the need and market for a new textbook was embodied in 
this question: ^^“What criterion do you employ as a publisher to de- 
termine the need for a new textbook or to anticipate a market for a 
new textbook?’^ Typical replies were: 

By receiving constant reports from our field men and the formula- 
tion therefrom of records which reduce to a mathematical certainty 
the extent of the market and the need for new material. This involves 
of course the extent of dissatisfaction with existing textbooks and in- 
volves a clear and accurate understanding of educational movements 
so that an accurate judgment may be arrived at as to whether new 
material will be of a sort that will fit requirements coinciding with 
such tendencies. 

Constant watchfulness of educational movements as reflected in 
addresses and writings, unremitting efforts through field representatives 
to detect educational tendencies and a real demand for textbooks, and 
careful study and consideration by our editorial department 

Our field men are required to attend educational meetings and 
conferences and to keep us acquainted with educational movements 
from their incipiency. The personality and the position of leaders in 
new educational movements necessarily become a factor in the pub- 
lisher's estimate of a probable market. 
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Reports o£ committees on curricula, new courses of study, articles 
in educational periodicals, discussions in educational meetings, reports 
from our field men — out of all these and other ways comes information 
about new needs. 

All the publishers answered this question and in very similar 
phrases. The publi^er determines educational needs largely by fol- 
lowing committee reports, research findings, outstanding courses of 
study, and educational yearbooks ; and he gauges the dissatisfaction 
expressed for the textbooks now in use. The publisher, through his 
corps of workers, from the editorial staff to the staff of field repre- 
sentatives, endeavors to anticipate new markets for new textbooks. 
With the keen competition between publishers it would seem that 
really worth-while ideas would have no difficulty in finding a welcome 
from a publisher, who in turn would have no difficulty in finding a 
market for them. 

VII. Reorganization of Manuscripts by Editorial Staffs 

Practically every publishing company maintains a well-organized 
editorial staff of experts in various fields to pass judgment on manu- 
scripts presented and further to render assistance in reorganizing 
manuscripts that are accepted. Members of the editorial staffs are 
chosen with great care and represent those who know the schools and 
their needs as well as the subject matter, organization, and methods 
of presenting material in textbooks. 

The following question to publishers was expected to yield in- 
formation on the function of the editorial staff and its contribution 
to textbook making: “What are the principles involved when the 
editorial staff of the publisher revises the manuscript of the author?” 
Typical replies were: 

This depends somewhat upon the author. If a manuscript is ac- 
cepted without reservation on the publisher’s part, it may be difficult 
to insist upon revision to which the author does not agree. The per- 
sonal element enters into this to a very large extent, also the standing 
and ability of the author. As a rule our authors are more than will- 
ing to receive practical suggestions and to follow a policy of close 
cooperation. 

If the author cannot do the needed revision, we employ someone 
to do the job. 

This would depend entirely on the individual manuscript. Broadly, 
the principle would be to apply our experience and knowledge in the 
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editorial staff to enable us to fit particular texts to what we consider 
present conditions and possibilities for improvement in certain subjects. 

Sometimes a manuscript is filled with brilliant ideas but is very 
sloppily written. In such cases our staff may give a great deal of at- 
tention to revising it. Sometimes it contains numerous factual in- 
accuracies, although presenting some brilliant ideas and very carefully 
written. We intend to weed out all these inadequacies. 

We work with the author through the long process of hammering 
the book into shape. Of course, so far as possible, we get the author 
to make the desirable changes in his manuscript. 

There is seldom any difficulty as to the revision of a manuscript 
with an author. If the manuscript has been good enough to warrant 
acceptance in the first place, the revision is of a minor and routine 
nature. Most authors are neither editors nor proof readers, and are 
grateful for whatever polishing of their work seems necessary. 

We will not undertake the publication of a manuscript unless the 
author will accept suggestions from our editors. One book was writ- 
ten four times before it passed muster. Our editors suggest changes 
of all kinds. Most of our books are the results of much discussion of 
this sort. 

We should not think of revising an author's work without his 
consent, but uniformly our authors welcome our suggestions. If we 
have previously agreed to publish the manuscript, the author is free 
to accept them or not, but even in such cases he will uniformly weigh 
them carefully and accept most of them. In the preferable case where 
we have not previously agreed to publish a manuscript, the author is 
even more desirous to conform to our suggestions, but in either case we 
make suggestions only; we do not issue commands, except in matters 
of positive right and wrong. The function of an editor is that of 
criticism and suggestion; usually it is not the writing or rewriting of 
textbooks. 

Most successful textbooks are made by publishers' editors and not 
by the authors. Ninety percent of all manuscripts that come into the 
publisher's office have to be rewritten from a to z. Either the author 
does this according to specifications agreed upon with the publisher's 
editor, or the editor does it, or they both work together. The publish- 
er's viewpoint is a national one; the author’s viewpoint as a rule is a 
more or less local one. Textbooks have to be made to suit the needs 
of all the states, or in some instances of special regions, and no one 
author is in possession of a large enough amount of data pertaining 
to various needs and conditions, as is the publisher. 

It seems quite clear that the editorial staff of the publishing comr 
pany plays a very important part in determining what shall be se- 
lected for publication and how the material shall be put up in a text- 
book. No doubt the publishing company contributes much in this line 
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and discourages the placing on the market a larger number of pre- 
sumptively useless textbooks. The editorial staff, in passing judg- 
ment on a manuscript, has a national point of view and attempts to 
interpret what the selectors of textbooks will chose. The aim is, by 
cooperation between author and editorial staff, to produce a textbook 
that is practical, without errors, and with possibilities for wide use 
in the schools. Some books are rewritten many times. 

VIII. PuBLiSHiNo Experimental. Editions of Textbooks 

To guard themsevles further, to help them in interpreting school 
needs, as well as to test the practicality of a new manuscript, some 
publishers submit their new manuscripts to practical trial in the 
schoolroom before putting them out in textbook form. To determine 
the practice among publishers on this point, this question was pro- 
posed; ^'What is your practice in the matter of having a textbook 
tried in manuscript form in the classroom?^’ Sample responses are: 

We have not employed this practice to any considerable extent. 

We do not borrow schools for laboratory purposes. This seems to 
be the author's prerogative; at least they all tell us this has been done. 

We established the practice and policy of experimental editions of 
textbooks that several publishers have begun to follow. It is our regu- 
lar practice where we can get the authors to cooperate. 

In most of our important textbooks, the material contained therein 
has in one way or another been tested and tried by classroom experiment. 

We always want to make sure that all material that goes into our 
textbooks has been tried out as far as possible. Sometimes we even 
go to the trouble and expense of printing a book for test use. 

If the book is in any sense an innovation, or if there is any doubt 
in the editorial department as to the general acceptance of certain 
features of a book, it is customary to have it tried in actual class- 
room work. 

In our plan the textbook is the outgrowth of classroom practice. 
Carefully selected authorship obviates the necessity of placing the 
manuscript on trial in a classroom, except under the author's direction. 

We never do it. We do not think this is done in good faith. As 
a method of flattering a teacher and obligating him to use the book 
when it is published, this has proved to be a very successful device, 
especially if the publishers mention the teacher's name in the preface. 
We can recall a case where a new textbook in a certain subject was 
being read in manuscript form by dozens of leading teachers in the 
subject. Each one thought he was helping the author to make the book. 
So many teachers were 'lielping" the author that it got to be a joke 
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among our men. Another very successful device is to send proof sheets 
all over the country to teachers and ask for suggestions and criticisms. 
Often, enough teachers can be signed up in this way to give a new 
book an excellent start. We never do this. 

We frequently have textbooks tried in manuscript form in the 
classroom, often by the author or under his direction. We regard 
the practice highly. The degree of its utility depends in large measure, 
however, on the form in which the material is offered for experimental 
use, T3rpewritten or multigraphed copies afford a much less satis- 
factory trial than do printed books. An experimental edition, printed 
and bound in proper form, is, of course, very expensive, but when a 
publisher is able and willing to issue such experimental editions for 
use in schools under carefully controlled conditions, this method is of 
extraordinary value. The sole object should be to perfect the book or 
the series before publication. Rightly carried through, it is a truly 
scientific process of very great value to educational progress. 

It is our policy to release no book, or books, which have not been 
tried in the classroom sufficiently long to determine: (i) difficulty in 
use of vocabulary, (2) pupil’s interest, (3) adaptability to grade. We 
make sufficient mimeographed copies so that at least three groups of 
100 children may use the material at least one-half year and in some 
cases for the full year, 

AU the publishers answered this question. It does not seem to be 
the general practice to print experimental editions to try in the school- 
room. Most publishers assume that the author has tried his technique 
and content in the classroom before putting his material into manu- 
script form. 


IX. SUMMABT 

1. Textbook selection begins with the publisher, who selects au- 
thors, manuscripts, and ideas out of which to make textbooks. 

2. The publisher’s entire force from the editorial staff to the staff 
of field men is on the alert to discover outstanding manuscripts, teach- 
ing ideas, and promising authors. 

3. The fundamental considerations in the selection of manuscripts, 
ideas, and authors for new textbooks are: (1) the need for a new 
textbook, (2) the qualifications of the author, and (3) the character 
of the subject matter and the method of presentation. 

4. Ability to write a textbook seems to be the guiding principle 
in the selection of authors. 

5. Publishers prefer authors who are professionally active in edu- 
cational work, especially as college teachers of the subject matter con- 
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cemed or as public-scliool workers. Few laymen now write textbooks. 

6. Fewer than five percent of the unsolicited manuscripts offered 
to publishers are accepted and made into textbooks. 

7. Practical school people, experts in their special fields, usually 
pass judgment on manuscripts before they are accepted and made 
into textbooks. 

8. The publisher's entire staff, from the editorial force to the 
field men, are constantly studying the field with a view to anticipating 
markets for new textbook material. 

9. The publisher ’s editorial staff passes judgment on manuscripts 
presented and controls the details of their revision and reorganization 
into a textbook. The editorial staff has a national point of view and 
understands what the school people as a whole will accept. 

10. The material and methods incorporated in new textbooks have 
often been tried before publication under actual schoolroom condi- 
tions ; usually the author, less often the publisher, arranges for such 
trial. 



CHAPTER VI 


NEW DATA ON THE TYPOGRAPHY OP TEXTBOOKS^ 


B. B. BtJCKTN-GHAM 
Becturer in Education 

Harvard TJniversity, Cam'bridge, Massaclmsetts 


The Committee, desiring a chapter on the typography of textbooks, 
assigned to the writer the task of making the necessary investigations 
and of producing sneh a chapter. At first his plans were ambitions ; 
bnt as the wdde ramifications and great cost of these plans nnfolded 
themselves, he was obliged by successive stages to limit the scope of 
the undertaking. Yet even on the resulting restricted basis the ex- 
pense far exceeded available funds. These conditions were explained 
to the executives of three publishing houses — Ginn and Company, D. 
C. Heath and Company, and Houghton Mifflin Company. They gladly 
agreed that their firms should finance the project, sharing the cost 
equally. Practical suggestions were likewise made from time to time 
by these executives and by their staffs of editorial and typographical 
experts. 

After the manuscript for a textbook has been written and edited, 
it has to be printed and bound in the form of a book. Much depends 
upon the various technical decisions made by the publisher at this 
point. In fact it is probable that the acceptability of a textbook 
depends more upon the style of printing, illustrating, and binding 
than is generally supposed. It is true that most score cards for ap- 
praising textbooks assign a relatively small number of points — say 15 
in 100 — to mechanical make-up’^; but the practice of using score 
cards is by no means general. Even when such measuring instruments 

^ The f ollowiiig school officials cooperated in giving the tests required by this 
investigation: Miss Jnlia E. Joslin, Supervisor of Primary Education, Lynn, 
Mass, ; Mr. Arthur W. Kalloin, Eirst Assistant Director Department of Educa- 
tional Investigation and Measurement, Boston, Mass.; the Sisters of Mercy, 
Diocese of Providence, B. I.; Miss Buth E. Dority, Primary Supervisor, Arling- 
ton, Mass.; Miss Mary MeSTdmmon, Principal Pierce School, Brookline,, Mass.; 
and Mrs. Katherine Kelly, Principal Cross St. School, Lowell, Mass. Special 
acknowledgment is due to Dr. Carl B. Doeming, Assistant Professor of Vital 
Statistics, Harvard School of Public Health, for the use of sorting and tabulating 
machines in analyzing the data. 
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are employed, they are not used exclusively. The general appeal, the 
first impression of attractiveness, as attractiveness is commonly under- 
stood, is hard to discount. The publisher who, after securing good 
manuscripts and editing them intelligently, would, content himself 
with merely making books legible and durable would soon be driven 
out of business by publishers who realize the powerful appeal of an 
artistic appearance. 

Prospective purchasers — ^lest they should not know what ought to 
please them — ^have been assisted in reaching aesthetic judgments by 
the adoption of certain standards, though whence these standards came 
it would in many instances be hard to say. Of course, when Dr. 
Bamberger, through the testimony of the children themselves, indi- 
cates what our choice should be in the color of book covers, we have 
no quarrel with the origin of the resulting standards. Moreover, 
blues and reds cost no more than yellows and browns. If children like 
certain colors better than others, there is every reason to let them 
have their choice (although even here other matters are involved, such 
as variety, decoration, legibility of lettering, and likelihood of soiling) . 

Most items, however, cannot be disposed of so easily. Their war- 
rant is insecure and compliance with them may be expensive. Among 
these items are those dealing with the type page — ^for example, the 
quality of the paper, the width of each of the four margins, the char- 
acter of the type (its design, width, and weight) , the size of type, the 
length of the line, the interlinear spacing, and the space between 
words. On all these matters printers have recognized certain kinds 
of standards. According to them, the fore and foot margins bear some 
relation to each other. The interlinear spacing is rdated to the size 
of the type and both are related to the length of line. The printers’ 
standards, however, are of an aesthetic character. They are designed 
to produce a pleasing page. Moreover, they permit of much varia- 
tion. For example, it is quite impossible from the point of view of 
the printer to say that ten-point type is not so desirable as fourteen- 
point type. If the printer is dealing with ten-point type, his rules 
are designed to give him an artistic page just as certainly as they will 
if he is dealing with fourteen-point type. 

The school, however, recognizes standards quite different from 
those of the printer — ^in fact, standards which have nothing to do with 
fine printing and which have grown up quite apart from the canons 
of the printer’s craft. It is customary, for example, to favor primers 
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and first readers only if they are printed in eighteen-point type, gen- 
erously leaded, with short irregular lines and wide spacing between 
words, Moreoyer, a great many colored pictures are demanded. In- 
deed, it is not unusual for pictures to constitute half of the book. 
Accordingly, the average primer has been reduced to an affair of 
three to five thousand words, or the contents of ten or twelve ordinary 
book pages.- Clearly this is expensive. The expense becomes evident 
when — as is invariably the case in progressive schools — one primer 
after another has to be purchased to furnish sufficient reading material. 

First readers frequently have fewer than 10,000 words and second 
readers fewer than 20,000. Even the latter is still to a large extent 
a picture book, while the type page still exhibits a generous use of 
paper. The usual second reader, as far as printed matter is concerned, 
would not occupy more than sixty pages of an ordinary book. The 
writer does not remember ever to have seen in the numerous score 
cards for judging readers any item regarding the quantity of printed 
matter in the book. Strange that such books should be judged with- 
out reference to the amount of practice they afford in reading ! 

This should not be construed as an attack upon the features of primary 
reading books which add to their cost. The cost may be justified. In some 
cases we feel sure that it is. If the pictures in a primer unite with the 
text so as to make it more meaningful, they are almost certainly an aid to 
the learner. They make it easier for him at a time when we wish to place 
every facility at his disposal. Even pictures which merely heighten inter- 
est without actually joining with the text in carrying its message will be 
welcomed by many teachers, although others will observe that this height- 
ened interest is a divided interest and hence distracting. But pictures — 
and we have a great quantity of them — ^which are merely introduced in 
order to have one on every page or one on alternate pages or one after 
an interval of not more than five pages — ^such pictures are inserted from the 
outside according to a formula. They may have no relation to the value 
of the book as an aid to the children in learning. They may even be an 
obstacle. Undoubtedly, however, they are very effective in appealing to 
the adults who select and purchase the books. 

It is worth noting that in the present investigation all the stories 
were printed without pictures. They were good stories and the chil- 

*Tlie type area of the ordinary book page^^ which the writer has under 
his eye at the moment measures x 6%'^. It is set in large ten-point type, 
with slight extra leading, A setting of eleven-point type with normal leading 
would amount to the sapie thing. Sudi a page would contain quite 400 words of 
the size used in primers. 
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dren were hugely interested in them. They did not need the help of 
pictures. Their responses to questions on the text showed that they 
had made their own pictures. 

The story of pictures, however, is not the one we have set out to 
tell. Illustrations have a bearing only as part of the general problem 
of the 'dressing^ of a textbook. We are here concerned with the 
printed page and in particular with its size of type, length of line, 
and interlinear spacing. We shall note the part that they play in 
making a textbook expensive; and we shall inquire what relation 
tliese undoubted factors in expense bear to the readability of the 
printed matter. First, however, we shall trace the course of opinion 
and of experimental findings on these matters during the past thirty 
or forty years. 

I. How THE Matter Stands 

As early as 1892 Burnham^ quoting the conclusions (which refer 
to adults) of the German investigators, Cohn and Weber, gave 1.5 
mm. as the minimum height of letters.^ Ten-point type will ordinarily 
have about this height. It is stated that according to Weber speed 
of reading was retarded when the size of type was greater than 2 mm. 
(say, 12-point). Interlinear space of 3 mm. and a length oE line of 
100 mm. (maximum) was required for the ten-point type. This inter- 
linear space is less than was used in any of the samples in our investi- 
gation, while the suggested maximum for the length of line was ap- 
proximately equal to the longest line employed by us. In general 
Burnham's statements permit a more compact type page than is 
usually allowed by subsequent investigators. 

In 1896 GrifiSbag and Franz® experimented with twelve adult ob- 
servers, each of whom read 1.8 mm. type and 0.9 mm. type. The 
results showed that on the average it took a little less time to read the 
larger type than to read the smaller — about 0.9 as much. When three- 
word and four-word phrases were exposed for one-twentieth of a sec- 
ond, only about half as many words were seen in the small type as in 
the large. A few additional experiments with very large type indi- 

* Bumliaiii, William H. '^Outlines of school hygiene.’^ Fedagogical Semi- 
nary, 2:1892, 9-71 (pp. 49-51 devoted to reading). 

In this article the heigh.t of letters means the height of those letters which 
have neither ascenders nor descenders, such as m, n, u, etc. This may be referred 
to as the height of the m. It is assumed that, unless stated to the contrary, the 
investigators mean the height of the m when they speak of the tallness of type. 

* Grifing, Harold, and Eranz, S. I. ' ' On the conditions of fatigue in reading. ^ ^ 
Fsych. Bev,, 3 : 1896, 513-630. 
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cated that legibility increased with size and that unleaded t 3 rpe was 
less legible than leaded. As to size, the conclusion was that '^no type 
less than 1,5 mm. in height should ever be used”; and this agrees 
with Burnham’s recommendation. Eoughly speaking, ten-point type 
is regarded as the minimum for adults. 

Shaw, in his School Hygiene (Macmillan, 1902), after quoting the 
recommendations of Cohn previously mentioned, comments to the 
effect that ^4n the lower grades, the type in which books are printed 
should be much larger than the smallest permissible size allowed by 
Cohn.” Shaw then makes the recommendations given in Table I, 
though where he obtained them is not apparent. 


Table I. — Type Dimensions Recommended by Shaw 


Year 

Minimum 
Size of Type, 
in mm. 

Leading, 
in mm. 

First 

2.6 

4.6 

Second 

2.0 

4.0 

Third 

2.0 

4.0 

Fourth 

1.8 

3.6 

Above fourth year 

1.6 

3.0 


These recommendations are of little value to printers. They were 
made at a time when practice was quite different from what it is to- 
day. For example, the minimal size of type recommended for the 
first grade, namely, 2.6 mm., is rather baffling. Eighteen-point type 
is about 2.9 mm. high® — ^meaning, as Shaw no doubt means, the height 
of such letters as m, n, or u. Most series of type^ contain no sizes 

•At least the eighteen-point type used in this investigation is 2.9 mm. high 
(height of m). As a matter of fact, the point system as applied to type is not 
a measure of the size of the type, but rather of the size of the body on which the 
type is cast. All that eighteen-point'^ really means is that the body of the type 
in question is eighteen points high, a point being 1/72 inch. This in turn means 
that matter set in eighteen-point type without leading will have a fbsed number 
of lines per inch or per standard page, no matter what series of type is used. 
But it does not mean that the height of the letters as printed will be the same 
in different series of type. This depends on how much of the body is occupied 
by the letter and how much is left for interlinear space. Since the type used in 
this investigation (Monotype Number S) is not extreme in -ttiis matter, statements 
of equivalence between height of letter in mil l imeters and number of points will 
be made with reference to that series of type. 

^ The design of the type — ^its individuality, so to speak, — ^runs throughout a 
series. Each series consists of all or nearly aU the recognized sizes of type body 
and is equipped with capitals, small capitals, and small or ^Hower case" letters, 
with italics, bold face, etc. All these letters have a shape, stroke, and size on the 
body which are characteristic of the series. Typical series are Cheltenham, 
Oaslon, Century, Bodoni, Scotch, and so on. 
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between eighteen-point and fourteen-point. The latter is only about 
2.25 mm. in height and hence cannot be used to meet a 2.6 mm. stand- 
ard. According to printing conditions, therefore, a demand for “at 
least 2.6 mm.” actually requires eighteen-point t 3 T)e. 

The requirement of “at least 2 mm.” for the second and third 
years is likewise disconcerting to the printer, especially when taken 
in conjunction with the demand for a ‘leading’ of 4 mm. Two milli- 
meters is a nice round ntunber, but not when translated into the units 
which the printer must use. Twelve-point type is not infrequently 
under 2 mm. in height. Accordingly, a printer could not use twelve- 
point type in one of these series and represent his product as con- 
forming to Shaw’s standards. The next size of type is fourteen- 
point. It is about 2.25 mm. high, as has already been stated. The 
printer will therefore have to use fourteen-point ts^pe in the second 
and third years if he is to conform to these standards. 

Shaw’s standard of 1.8 mm. for the fourth grade will generally 
mean twelve-point type, though some series which run large on the 
body may have this height in eleven-point. 

Shaw apparently confuses ‘leading’ with ‘interlinear space.’ Even 
when type is set without leading, or ‘solid,’ there is perceptible space 
between the lines. Additional space is secured by the leading — ^that 
is, by narrow blank strips of metal inserted between the lines of type. 
The space secured by the leading alone is almost never as much as 
that already afforded by the blank part of the type.® On account of 
the size of the figures which Shaw gives, it is fair to assume that he 
means interlinear space when he uses the term leading, because the 
4.5 mm. called for in the first grade, to take an instance, if it were 
truly leading, would mean something like fifteen points, which is 
ridiculous. 

T^e next question that arises is how Shaw means to have ‘inter- 
linear space’ xmderstood. If it is measured between letters like m, 
n, and u on successive lines, that is one thing; if it is measured be- 
tween the descenders of one line and the ascenders of the next, that is 
another thing. The former method is customary and of course yields 
a considerably larger figure. For this reason, and also because Shaw’s 
figures would be absurdly excessive according to the second method, 

•■When space between lines is referred to in this chapter, the term, unless 
otherwise stated, means the space between such letters as m, n, n, o, etc., on 
successive lines. 
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it is assumed that in Table I ^ leading^ means 'interlinear space ^ meas- 
ured between short letters of successive lines. 

Shaw's statements illustrate two points: first, that so-called 
'standards' which have subsequently been uncritically adopted by 
educational people have apparently been plucked out of the air; and 
second, that these standards have little reference to present printing 
conditions, 

Huey,® in 1908, summarized the experimental evidence and opin- 
ion which had accumulated up to that time. He quoted Cohn, Weber, 
and GrijBfing and Franz as above. He also quoted with evident ap- 
proval Javal's findings in regard to length of line. According to 
Javal, long lines of print cause eye strain because fixation points are 
often nearer to one eye than to the other and because these differences 
in distance are constantly changing through rather wide ranges. Ac- 
cordingly, Javal argues for short lines. He also argues for moderate 
leading, believing the space available for wider leading would be used 
to better advantage by increasing the size of type. This leads Huey to 
say : "A certain amount of leading should be required in school books, 
at least, but hardly more than Colin's minimum, of 2.5 millimeters" 
(page 409). Probably this refers to upper-grade books. 

Assuming that "leading" means "interlinear space," which is the only 
tenable assumption, this statement is altogether unacceptable for type in 
lower-grade books. In the present investigation seven different interlinear 
spacings were employed. The smallest of these resulted from three points 
of leading with twelve-point type. This yielded an interlinear space of 
3.25 mm., which is considerably more than Cohn's minimum (converted by 
Huey into something like a maximum). If eighteen-point type is used — 
and Shaw's standards call for its use — ^the spacing without any leading at 
all would exceed 2.5 mm. In other words, the standard would be physically 
impossible to meet with type of that size. Even fourteen-point type set 
solid would probably still be spaced in excess of 2.5 mm. Obviously, then, 
neither eighteen-point nor fourteen-point could be used, since the lines can 
be no closer together than the shoulder of type will permit. Obviously, 
too, the sixteen-point type (found in some series) would be unavailable. 
The largest type which could be employed according to this standard for 
interlinear spacing would be twelve-point type with perhaps one point of 
leading. Even this degree of leading is a concession, because it might 
yield interlinear space slightly in excess of 2.5 mm. In the standard here 


• Huey, Edmund B, The Psychology and Pedagogy of Beading, MCacmillan, 
1908. Especially Part^ IV. 
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quoted no distinction is made between books for primary and upper grades. 
The spectacle of little children using books printed in twelve-point type 
with one point of leading or no leading at all would indeed be revolutionary. 

A slight relief is afforded by Huey in his argument for short lines. 
Although his own experiments favor a very short line, he refers to 
Dearborn’s conclusions in support of a line of “moderate length” 
and sums up by stating that the tendency is to favor a 90 mm. line as 
a maximum. (This is practically the length of the ‘intermediate’ 
line used in the present investigation.) 

Finally Huey (pp. 416-17) repeats the standards set up by Shaw 
in his School Hygiene “as the most usable approximate statement of 
what may properly be insisted on.” 

In 1911 a “Committee on the Standardization of School Books, 
etc.” reported to the American School Hygiene Association at its fifth 
annual conference. Attention was given to the size of type, length 
of line, and “leading” in which school books should be printed. No 
new evidence was offered and Shaw’s figures of 1902 were presented 
without change, just as these figures had been quoted by Huey in 1908. 
These standards (Shaw’s) have an air of finality. They are so com- 
pact and neat that they are readily quoted in the general treatises on 
textbooks. For example, Hall-Quest in The Textbook quotes (p. 87) 
Shaw’s figures without comment or acknowledgment as ‘ ‘ Standards for 
Younger Children. ’ ’ It appears that with the lapse of time and with 
su£S.cient repetition these figures have now come to be accepted with- 
out question. 

At the 1913 meeting of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science a report was made by the “Committee to Inquire into 
the Influence of Textbooks upon Eyesight.”^® Apparently no experi- 
mental evidence was secured by this Committee. Nevertheless, based 
upon what one may suppose to be a stunmary of existing evidence, to- 
gether with the judgment of the Committee, a “Standard Typograph- 
ical Table” was offered. Table II is a reproduction of this table with 
respect to size of type, interlinear space, and length of line. The 
writer has inserted parenthetically in column one the grades in the 
American school to which the ages approximately correspond. 

^ Report of the JEighty^third Meeting of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Bwmmgham, 1913, John Murray, London, 1914. Pp. 
268-300. 
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Table II. — ^The Standards op the British Association por the Advance- 
ment OP Science, 1913 


Age of Header 

Minimal Height 
of Face of 
Short Letters, 
in mm. 

Minimal 
Interlinear 
Space 
in mm. 

Maximal Length 
of Measure of 
line, 
in mm. 

Under 7 yrs. (Grade I) . . . . 

3.5 

6.5 


7-8 yrs. (Grade II) 

2.5 

4.0 

i66‘ 

8-9 yrs. (Grade III) 

2.0 

2.9 

93 

9-12 yrs. (Grades IV-VI) . . 

1.8 

2.4 

93 

Over 12 years 

1.58 

2.2 

93 


The reader will observe that for the second grade this standard -calls 
for a 2.5 mm. type as a minimum. This will ordinarily not allow fourteen- 
point type because such type is generally more than 2.5 mm. high. Sixteen- 
point type might be permitted, but it does not exist in most series. Accord- 
ingly, eighteen-point type is in general the type which must be used to 
meet this minimal standard for Grade II. Shaw's standard only required 
fourteen-point type in Grade II. Eighteen-point was reserved for Grade I. 
Thus, generally speaking, the standard of the British Association calls for 
eighteen-point type in the second grade unless sixteen-point is available, 
in which case the latter may be used. It may be remarked in passing that 
few if any textbooks for the second grade are set in type as large as 
eighteen-point type and that this standard would mean a material addition 
even to the present high cost of publishing a given amount of matter for 
use in that grade. 

As to interlinear space, the British Association standard for the 
second grade repeats the Shaw standard — namely, a minimum of 4 mm. 
This is a very small amount of interlinear space when taken in conjunc- 
tion with the fact that the British Association standards usually call for 
eighteen-point type. Generally speaking, this minimum means only one 
point of leading — ^which would present a decidedly crowded appearance 
with eighteen-point type. 

As to length of line, it will be noted that the British Association stand- 
ard permits 100 mm, in connection with the large type for the second 
grade. This is a longer measure than has usually been suggested. It is, 
however, justified, as the Committee points out, because it meets the prac- 
tical difficulty of securing an even set of large letters on a short line. 

In 1921 Bentley^^ reported Ms experiment on leading, using a 
twelve-point face and body of a monotype series. His length, of line 
was kept constant at 3%© inches. He used ten leadings, from 0 to 9 
points inclusive, and employed eighteen readers. The best results were 
secured from seven-point leading. This is quite at variance with 

^Bentley, Madison. Leading and Legibility, Fsych, Monogra^TiSt 30:1921, 
No. 3. 
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practice, since twelve-point type is never set so wide. The iavesti- 
gation, however, cannot he criticized because it did not sustain present 
practice. Bentley specified accurately the conditions of his experi- 
ment, and his conclusions are entirely practicable to reproduce in a 
printing establishment. So far as the writer is aware, however, no 
one has done so. 

In 1922 and 1923 Blaekhurst“ reported in three separate articles 
on size of type, leading, and length of line. Fifty second-grade chil- 
dren read material in each of the five common sizes of type, from 
ten-point to twenty-four-point, all other factors except size of type 
being made constant. Since the record was taken not only in speed 
but also in errors made while reading, it is assumed that the reading 
was oral. 

For the second grade Blaekhurst found an unbroken trend to- 
ward better reading, speed and errors considered, as the type in- 
creased in size. In other words, twenty-four-point type (height, 4.00 
mm.) was read with greatest facility, while eighteen-point, fourteen- 
point, twelve-point, and ten-point followed in that order. Since 
twenty-four-point type was the largest size read by these children, 
it is quite possible that Blaekhurst ’s subjects would have continued 
to show better results with stUl larger type. 

Readings by thirty-six second-grade children were employed in 
securing evidence as to interlinear space*. The following spacings were 
used; 1.00 mm., 1.33 mm., 1.66 mm., and 2.00 mm. This spacing was 
measured in a peetiliar manner — ^between the descenders of one line 
and the ascenders of the next line. This makes comparison with the 
measures of other investigators impossible. The term “leading” is 
erroneously used for this spacing. No marked advantage was found 
for any one of these spacings, although a slight advantage is seen for 
lines set 1.33 mm. apart. 

Finally, forty-eight second-grade children supplied the evidence 
as reported by Blaekhurst on length of Ime. These lengths ranged 
from 55 mm. to 142 mm. If size of type and interlinear spacing were 
kept the same, some of these lengths would, at least from the point 
of view of practice, be regarded as absurd. The most desirable length 

^Blaekhurst, J. H. of type as related to readability in the first four 

grades. Soh. and 800 ., 16: 697-700; Leading as related to readability in the 
first four grades, 8 eh. cmd 800 ., 17: 363-364; Length of line as related to 
readability in the first four grades/^ 80 K anid 8 oe,, 18: 328-330. 
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of line is said to be from 90 to 103 mm., with evidence that the latter 
figure is nearer the desirable length. 

This separating of size of type, length of line, and interlinear spac- 
ing as Blackhnrst has done is wholly artificial. None of these exists 
by itself. No length of line, for example, can be said to be most de- 
sirable, independent of these other characteristics of the type page. 
For example, the 103 mm. line which is recommended without regard 
to size of type or interlinear space would be intolerable if the type 
were six-point, set solid. Four such lines would look like this : 

There was to be a circus oa Saturday. Bill could hardly -wait for Saturday to 
come. Father told Bill that he -would take him to the circus. They would go to see 
the parade too. At last Saturday morning came. Father and Bill started off for 
the parade. Father found a fine place to stand where they could see the parade. 

It may be argued that the combining of the unqualified length 
of line with six-point type set solid is a bit of special pleading. With 
what, then, should it be combined? Perhaps the natural answer is 
that it should he combined with the best size of t37pe and the best in- 
terlinear spacing revealed in Blackhurst’s companion articles. This 
means that for the second grade twenty-four-point type is to he used 
with 1.33 mm. of spacing. This spacing is shown in the article to he 
equivalent to one point of leading. The setting of twenty-four-point 
type with one-point leading would be ridiculous. The printer, if he 
wishes to follow Blackhnrst, will now have to decide to abandon eitiier 
the twenty-four-point size or the 1.33 spacing. If he decides to hold 
to the twenty-four-point standard, he will now come into difficulties 
with the length of line. "From 90 to 103 mm.” sounds as if the 
choice was easy. As a matter of fact, twenty-four-point type cannot 
he set witii reasonably regular spacing between words on a line as 
short as 90 mm. 

Five years later Blackhurst^® apparently went back to the stand- 
ards of Shaw and Huey. He suggests a 90 mm. line, not even men- 
tioning the 103 mm. line which he formerly preferred, and without 
conceding, as the British Commissiou with a better eye to practical 
conditions did concede, a longer line in eonneetion with large type. 
In size of type he thinks that, until additional evidence has been se- 
cured, the recommendations of Shaw and Huey should he followed. 
He regards leading^ as important, hut says that the appropriate 
amounts of it have not been determined. 

” Blackhuisfc, J. H. “Hygienic standarcls in type and format of reading 
materials.” KZem. English jSev., 5: 101-103, 118, 
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In 1923 GiUiland^^ concluded that the reading of average adults 
was not greatly affected by changes in the size of type and that chil- 
dren were not affected so much as adults. “Size of type, therefore, 
is not relatively as important a factor in the reading of children as 
has sometimes been supposed.” This conclusion is in line with the 
investigations of eye movement in the psychological laboratory at the 
University of Chicago. As early as 1918 Judd reported that “When 
all the variations' are taken into account, it can be said that there is 
only a very slight change in the number of words recognized at each 
fixation in spite of the doubling of the size of the type.” 

In April and June, 1929, articles by Tinker and Paterson^® report 
investigations as to size of type and length of line. The findings do 
not immediately concern us, since they were based upon readings by 
college students. Ten-point type was read more rapidly than six- 
point, eight-point, twelve-point, or fourteen-point. An 80 mm. line 
was read more rapidly than any other of eight lengths varying from 
59 mm. to 186 mm. The point was made in this investigation, as it 
was made in others, of keeping “other factors constant.” 

II. The Probi^m Emerges 

Summarizing, the writer wishes to make two points: first, that 
several of those who have given out standards have simply used their 
imagination ; and second, that those who have made real investigations 
have obtained results of limited practical value. 

A word on this second point. An investigator observes the law of 
the single variable; that is, he allows one variable to change while 
holding others constant. This is good experimental technique. It is 
an article of faith among investigators. Yet it won’t work in the way 
in which it has been applied to typography unless one is prepared to 
go to very unusual lengths with it. 

For example, in one especially good investigation a piece of printed 
matter is set in ten-point type on an 8o mm. line — a perfectly proper 
and normal arrangement. Both shorter and longer lines, all set in ten- 
point type, are compared one by one with the 8o mm. line and each 
time the 8o mm. line is read more easily. From this, of course, one 

“ GjUiland, A. E. “The effect on reading of changes in the size of type.” 
Elem. Sch. Jour., 24: 1923, 138-146. 

“Tinker, Miles A., and Paterson, Donald G. “Studies of typographical 
factors influencing speed of reading, H. Size of type.” Jowr. of ApplM Bsyoh., 
13: 1929, 120-130; “m. Length of line.” Ibid., 206-219. 
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can conclude nothing as to the universal superiority of an 8o mm. line. 
One cannot even say (although the investigators in this case suggest it) 
that a line of 8o mm. is best for ten-point type. The results are valid 
only for the interlinear spacing employed, and the investigators do 
not tell us what that is. Widen the spacing and the probability is that 
a longer line may be employed to advantage. In fact, the situation is 
more complicated; the results are valid only for the series of type used 
with its characteristic shape of the letters, its height of the type face on 
the body (all ten-point type is not of the same height), its expansion 
or right-and-left spread-outness, and its width of heavy and light 
strokes. Accordingly, the printer, not knowing what series of type he 
may use, nor the spacing he may have between the lines, must be very 
sanguine if he suppose that merely by setting ten-point type on an 
8o mm. line he is attaining desirable results. As a matter of fact, he 
supposes no such thing. He realizes that essential items are missing 
and probably wonders how the investigators ‘got that way.’ 

In reality, it is too great an ixndertaking to carry out snch an in- 
vestigation along the lines nsnally employed. Suppose, for possible 
application to textbook printing, we recognize the seven pointings of 
type from eight to eighteen inclusive, eight lengths of line (as called 
for in the investigation just referred to), and an appropriate number 
of interlinear spaeings, say ten (this is more or less a guess; there 
would be a large number). We now have 560 different specimens and 
we have said nothing about type series. We should certainly want 
three or four of the most typical series. With four series we would 
need 2240 specimens. But some series have varieties within them — 
expanded, standard, and condensed letters, and heavy, normal, and 
light strengths of line. Perhaps, to prevent our specimens from tak- 
ing stiH higher flights, we may stabilize these variables by specifying 
normal expansion and strength of line. Then, since in textbook print- 
ing we recognize different standards for different grades, we shall 
want to submit each of these 2240 specimens at least to the fliut, sec- 
ond, third, and fourth grades; and in each of these grades, sep- 
aratdy considered, we shall want enough returns to give us confidence 
in our results. The writer would certainly not wish to do with less 
than 200, or 800 for all four grades. This means 1,792,000 returns. 
No one is prepared to undertake any such task. 

There is a way out and the present investigation is designed to 
show what it is. The law of the single variable is not denied. It is 
merely given a different application. For each series of type (and 
sub-series, if any) there need be but one variable after a few matters. 
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such as size of the edition, weight and quality of paper, and style of 
binding, have been determined. That variable may be the total cost 
required to set a standard amount of matter, the cost, let us say, of 
paper, presswork, and binding (plates excluded) for a book of 20,000 
words. Or the cost of binding may be left out of account, since it is 
relatively constant, and the one variable may be merely the cost of 
paper and presswork. Again, the one variable may be taken as the 
total area of the type pages resulting from the setting of the matter 
according to given specifications. The point in any case is that one 
inclusive or composite variable may be chosen. Practically it makes 
little difference which of these three variables is used. In fact, it was 
found that if a given amount of matter was set according to a series 
of eighteen different specifications, the correlation^® between area and 
total cost, as above defined, was 0.93, that between area and cost of 
paper and presswork 0.88, and that between total cost and cost of paper 
and presswork 0.94. Any actual specification as to size of type, length 
of line, and amount of leading for a book of a given length works out 
to require a definite area of type pages, and the cost, either of the un- 
bound paper pages or of the bound book, can be estimated by practical 
rules of procedure. Let us then set up our material according to a 
few well-recognized specifications so described that the printer can 
reproduce them. Then let us find (a) the total area of the t3q)e 
pages or the cost of a book made according to each of these specifica- 
tions and (b) the readability of each of the specifications. That is 
our problem. 

III. The Specimens 

The type used in the investigation was a modem face known as 
Monotype No. 8, haviug normal ‘set’ and medium expansion. This is 
a tjpe often employed in printing primary-grade books. The text was 
printed in eighteen different ways. Bach way is called a specimen. 
There were three sizes of type, namely, eighteen-point, fourteen-point, 
and twelve-point. In the face, or series, of type here used the height 
of m for the eighteen-point is 2.9 mm. ; for the fourteen-point, 2.25 

*®At certain points in this discussion correlation figures will be mentioned. 
In all cases a very general statement of relationship is believed to be sufficient — 
that is, such a statement as may be made in terms of rank. Accordingly, one of 
the inspectional methods has been employed, namely, the ^Poot Eule.^ Each 
U-value has then been converted into an r-value by one of the usual conversion 
tables. 
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mm. ; and for the twelve-point, 1.9 mm. There were three lengths of 
line — ^the so-called ‘A’ line of 24 picas (4 inches, or 101.5 mm.) the 
'C’ line of 21 picas (3% inches, or 89 mm.), and the ‘B' line of 14% 
picas (2%8 inches, or 61.5 mm.) . Finally, there were three amoxmts 
of leading, namely, five-point, four-point, and three-point. 

The specimen which was set in eighteen-point type on the A, or 
longest, line with five points of leading was coded as 18A5 ; the twelve- 
point type on the E, or shortest, line with three-point leading was 
known as 12E3 ; and so on. The E line was not used with eighteen- 
point type because it is impracticable to set such large type in so 
short a Hne. Five-point leading was not used with fourteen and 
twelve-point type because in textbook printing such wide leading is 
generally regarded as appropriate only for larger type. This practice 
was apparently justified by the results of otir experiment. 


Table III. — The Eighteen Specimens Used in the Experiment 


Size of Type 

Interlinear Space 

Length of Line 

Leading 

Total 


C 

3J4 inches' 
21 picas 
89 mm. 

B 

2 7/16 in. 
14J^ picas 
61.5 mm. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

18-pt. (2.9 mm.) 

3-pt. 

4.50 mm. 

X 

X 



4-pt. 

4.90 mm. 

X 

X 



5-pt. 

6.20 mm. 

X 

X 


14-pt. (2.25 mm.) 

3-pt. 

3.75 mm. 

X 

X 

X 


4-pt. 

4.10 mm. 

X 

X 

X 

12-pt. (1.9 mm.) 

3-pt. 

3.25 mm. 

X 

X 

X 


4-pt, 

3.60 mm. 

X 

X 

X 


Table III shows by the crosses the eighteen specimens. The reader 
will note in Column 3 the total amount of interlinear spacing (the 
distance between short letters in two succe^ive lines) resulting from 
the different amounts of leading. This space between lines consists 
of two elements: (1) the bhink part of the metal pieces containing 
the letters; and (2) the thin strips of blank metal inserted between 
the lines by the printer. These strips are called ‘leads’ and the 
amount of additional interlinear space produced by them is called 
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‘leading.’ The unit of measurement for leading is the point (^2 inch, 
or 0.35 mm.). Because of the varying amounts of blank metal on 
different type bodies, the same number of points of leading does not 
produce the same interlinear space. Thus when eighteen-point type 
of the series we are using is given three points of leading, the total 
interlinear space is 4.50 mm. For the fourteen-point t3rpe the same 
leading makes the space only 3.75 mm.; and for twelve-point type, 
only 3.25 mm. 

In the final investigation three stories — ^the result of considerable 
sifting — ^were each set according to the eighteen specifications already 
described. Figure 1 shows the first two lines of one of these stories 
as they appeared in each of the specimens. 

The technical specifications for preparing the specimens were 
based on standards which should obtain in any printing establish- 
ment equipped to do textbook work. In addition to the requirements 
already indicated, it was specified that all the impressions should be 
from type, and in full color but without excess of ink; that normal 
spacing should be provided between words — i.e., nine-unit for the 
sizes of type emploj’^ed; and that the type was to be assembled in 
regular paragraph form with the usual one-em indention of the first 
line. 

The trimmed paper page was to be 514 inches by inches. 

It was used for all specimens regardless of length of line. The paper 
was of English Finish grade and heavj’- weight. The back and fore 
mar^ns were necessarily varied according to the length of line, but 
the head and foot margins were constant. 

IV. Selecting the Reading Material 

Stories were submitted from the readers of the three cooperating 
publishing companies. Since the intention at first was to run the 
experiment in the first and third grades, the selections were from 
first and third readers — ^thirty from the former and twenty-five from 
the latter. One of the first-grade stories was printed according to 
eighteen different specifications and tried at Lynn. It proved to be 
too difficult for first-grade children. The trial showed' also the im- 
practicability, in the time at our disposal, of carrying out the test 
on first-grade children. Accordingly, our plan was revised. The third 
grade was dropped from consideration and the firat-grade stories were 
critically studied for use in the second grade. 
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^ The night was so warm that Rob 
’s could not get to sleep. His mother 

^ The night was so warm that Rob 
^ could not get to sleep. His mother 

^ The night was so warm that Rob 
« could not get to sleep. His mother 

“ The night was so warm that 
- Rob could not get to sleep. 

The night was so warm that 

•s Rob could not get to sleep. 

j The night was so warm that* 

*8 Rob could hot get to sleep. 

^ The night was so warm that Rob could not 
S get to sleep. His mother had pushed his 

^ The night was so warm that Rob could not 
S’ get to sleep. His mother had pushed his 

^ The night was so warm that Rob 
ffeould not get to sleep. His mother had 


Fig. 1. The Eighteen' Spechmens op Type 
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y The night was so warm that Rob 
J could not get to sleep. His mother had 


^ The night was so warm 
IS that Rob could not get to 


^ The night was so warm 
? that Rob could not get to 


^ The night was so warm that Rob could not get to 
2 sleep. His mother had pushed his bed up close to- 


^ The night was so warm that Rob could not get to 
2 sleep. His mother had pushed his bed up close to 


J* The night was so. warm that Rob could not 
2 get to sleep. His mother had pushed his bed, 


o The night was so warm that Rob could not 
2 get to sleep. His mother had pushed his bed 


^ The m^t was so warm that 
2 Rob could not get to sleep. 


H The ni^t was so warm that 
2 Rob c<^d not get to sleep, 

1 . (Ckmtimied) 
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After some sifting three stories were chosen. They were slightly 
altered so that they had practically the same length, about 324 words, 
and the same vocabulary difflieulty as determined by a graded word list. 
The length was intended to represent three to four minutes’ reading. 
A trial of these stories in mimeographed form at Lynn ^owed that 
we had now gone too far the other way. They were too easy for sec- 
ond-grade children. 

The three most suitable stories were now increased in vocabulary 
difficulty, printed all in the same set-up, and tried in the Boston 
schools. The teachers reported that two of the stories were so inferior 
to the third in interest that, in spite of the equating of mechanical 
difficulties, the stories were by no means equivalent. Inequality of 
interest, that is to say, bade fair to be a disturbing variable. Accord- 
ingly, we selected five additional stories to examine along with the 
one which had just proved to have high interest value. These six 
stories were all mechanically equivalent as nearly as we could deter- 
mine. They were read to second-grade children in Boston and the 
children were asked to tell us which one they foimd the most inter- 
esting. By a pooling of these votes three stories were secured, namely, 
The Circus, Nathan and the Bear, and The Parade j and these stories 
constituted the text material for the final experiment. 

The three stories were printed according to the eighteen specifi- 
cations already referred to. Each story was equipped with twdve 
multiple-choice questions for testing comprehension. The first two of 
these questions, in each ease, constituted a foretest. The remaining 
ten questions made up the real test. Subsequent trial of the material 
showed that something was still left to be desired in the equating of 
the difficulty of the stories. Table IV shows some of the facts about 
the stories. 


Table IV. — Compaeison oe the Thebe Stoeibs Used 



Circus 

Naihan 

Parade 

No, of ruimiiig words 

333 

.018 

3:15 

8,6 

3.50 

338 

.015 

3:28 

9.9 

4.24 

323 

.010 

3:00 

8.8 

3.85 

Ratio of over-grade words to total words 

Time of reading (medians)* 

No. of questions correct (medians)* 

Speed and comprehension eombinedt 


*Saaed on the performance of 94 children, each of whom read all three stories, 
flhe method of combining speed and comprehension is e3q)lained farther on. 
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Table IV shows that, while the three stories are not identical in 
difficulty, they are not distressingly different. The figures for speed 
and comprehension combined” are the most significant. Their mean- 
ing may be explained as follows : 

If a very great number of stories were assembled ranging in difficulty 
for second-grade pupils from very easy indeed to very hard indeed, with 
regard to time of reading and comprehension, it would be practicable to 
divide this extreme range into convenient units. The unit here employed 
is the range which defines the middle fifty percent of the children. In 
statistics this is called the probable error. Now there are about eight such 
units between stories of practically no difficulty and those of exceedingly 
great difficulty. The last line of Table IV means that the difficulty of the 
particular stories is in each case between 3 j 4 and 4J4 units on this eight- 
point scale, and that the stories differ by no more than three-quarters of 
a unit. 

V. The Children Who Read the Final Selections and the 
Method of Timing Their Reading 

The three selections which have just been described were read in 
May and June, 1930, by second-grade children in the public schools 
of Lynn, Massachusetts, and Boston, Massachusetts, and in the schools 
of the diocese of Providence, Rhode Island. At Lynn there were 1337 
children, at Boston 407, and at Providence 266 — ^total 2010. Every 
class read three stories, each in a different typographical form. In 
order to utilize all the comprehension questions, the timing was car- 
ried out upon a constant work” plan. That is, every child read the 
whole selection, indicated his conclusion of it, and thus established 
his time of reading. 

Experiment had proved that even with an assistant in the classroom 
the teacher could not reliably secure the timing of more than fifteen pupils 
in a class. In each case these fifteen pupils were selected for timing on 
the basis of their reading age, as determined by a previous performance 
on the Stanford Reading Test, Form W. The children chosen for timing 
were those who, according to this test, showed reasonably equal ability 
in reading. They were so seated as to be conveniently observed by the 
teacher. It is to be understood that all the children in every class were at 
the time of reading our selections treated in the same manner. All of them 
read the selections, reported their completion of each reading, and received 
the comprehension questions. All children were given as much time as they 
needed for answering these questions. 
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The total number of usable returns from the children who were 
timed was 2337. Since each child read three selections, this meant 
that 779 children were represented. 


VI. The Results op the Reading 
As has already been indicated, both speed and comprehension were 
recorded for 779 children. Most of the previous investigations have 
been carried out on the basis of speed alone. The fact that we have 
used comprehension as well as speed is one of the departures from 
custom which this investigation involves. Another departure is the 
large number of eases from a given grade. So far as the writer is 
aware, no one has hitherto reported on more than fifty children for 
a grade. 

Table V shows for each of the specimens the median time of read- 
ing and the median percent of comprehension based on the answers 
to ten questions. The table likewise shows the number of readings 


Tabie V. — ^Median Speed and Comprehension for Each of the Eighteen 

Specimens 


Specimens 

No. of 
Readings 

Median Speed 
of Reading 

Comprehension 

Time, 
in min. 
and sec. 

Rank 

Percents 

Rank 

18A3 

132 

4:11 

14 

83.2 

2 

18A4 

94 


11 

71.0 

15 

18A6 

136 

4:25 

17 

75.5 

11 

18C3 

121 

3:39 

6 

68.7 

18 

18C4 

141 

3:27 

5 

75.9 

8 

18C5 

125 

4:51 

18 

77.3 

7 

14A3 

156 

3:52 

8 


16 

14A4 

114 

4:18 

15 

80.7 

4 

14C3 

124 

3:42 

7 

82.3 

3 

14C4 



10 

75.6 

10 

14E3 

177 

3:19 

3 

71.1 

14 

14E4 

100 

3:55 

1 9 

70.0 

17 

12A3 

160 


12 

71.4 

13 

12A4 

127 

4:07 

13 

75.8 

9 

12C3 

123 

4:22 

16 

80.2 

5 

1204 

111 

3:17 

2 

77.6 

6 

12E3 

155 


1 

74.0 

12 

12E4 

143 

3:25 

4 

86.7 

1 

Total 

2337 
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for each specimen. It will be noted that in bnt one case did the num- 
ber of readings fall below one hundred. The table also shows the 
rank of the samples according to the speed with which they were 
read and according to the degree of comprehension. 

1. Speed 

The specimen known as 12E3 (see Table V) was read more rapidly 
than any other. By this time the reader will hardly need to be re- 
minded that this specimen was set in twelve-point type (12) on a 
short line (E) (61.5 mm.) and with three points of leading (3). A 
glance at Figure 1 will give the reader a picture of the first two 
lines of this specimen. 

Apparently, so far as speed is concerned, this same twelve-point 
type may be set on a materially longer line without much loss, pro- 
vided the leading is increased. In other words, specimen 1204 was 
read nearly as rapidly (3 min., 25 see.) as 12E3 (3 min., 8 sec.). 

If the size of type is increased to fourteen-point and the line is kept 
short, the leading may be reduced to three points and still have an 
advantageous set-up. In other words, specimen 14E3, which ranked 
third in point of speed, was read practically as rapidly (3 min., 19 
sec.,) as 1204. 

The specimen which ranks fourth in point of speed is another ex- 
ample of twelve-point type, namely, 12B4. In fact, it appears that, 
so far as speed is concerned, the twelve-point type makes the best 
showing, especially if it is set on a short or medium line or has gen- 
erous leading. The eighteen-point type does not put in an appearance 
until rank five and rank six, when that size of type set on an 89 mm. 
line with three-point or four-point leading shows to reasonable ad- 
vantage. The 89 mm. line, or the ‘ C ’ line as we are calling it, is about 
as short a line as it is practicable to use with eighteen-point type. 
Apparently, however, if five points of leading are used in this situa- 
tion, the spacing is too great for rapid reading; for the 1805 speci- 
men makes the worst showing of all the specimens, ranking eighteenth 
in the list. On the whole, then, the speed record for the specimens 
we have employed gives a slight advantage to the twelve-point type 
over the fourteen-point type, with the eighteen-point type a rather 
poor third. 
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Another interesting trend is exhibited in the speed figures of Table 
V. The short liue is read more rapidly than the long line. Note these 
groups of items dra^vn from Table V : 



Eank 


Bank 


Bank 

18A3 

14 

18A4 

11 

18A5 

17 

18C3 

6 

1804 

5 

1805 

18 

14A3 

8 

14A4 

15 



1403 

7 

1404 

10 



14E3 

3 

14E4 

9 



12A3 

12 

12A4 

13 



1203 

16 

1204 

2 



12E3 

1 

12E4 

4 




Inspection of these items will show that there are within the seven 
groups fifteen possible pairings of lines of different length with size 
of type and interlinear space the same. In all but three instances the 
shorter line has the advantage — ^and even the three reversals are small. 
They would doubtless be removed if the number of readings were 
materially increased. 

It is easily seen that when the line is about as short as can weU be 
used with the size of type in question, an advantage is gained in speed 
of reading — ^unless the leading is extreme. Only when the eighteen- 
point type is set on the C line does it make a good showing, and not 
then if it is leaded too much (1805). The E line, which is about as 
short as is practicable with fourteen-point type, is better than either 
the A or C line. With the twelve-point type the E line (which is only 
about % inch longer than the usual newspaper line) likewise shows 
to advantage. Type of that size could be set on a somewhat shorter 
line. Whether this would yield stiU better results, our data do not 
tdl us. 

2. Comprehension 

One may question the advantage of using comprehension scores in 
a study of this sort. The pedagogy of the question is rather clear. 
The school has little interest in the speed with which a child can read 
what he does not understand. Indeed, unless reading is understood 
it can hardly be called reading. Moreover, without the check of com- 
prehension the time in which some pupils will report that they have 
read a passage is exceedingly misleading. This was in part the reason 
for securing data on comprehension. Perhaps the same advantages 
could have been obtained by submitting the comprehension questions 
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to the pupils and then using the speed records of those only whose 
comprehension records reached a defined minimum. 

In percents of comprehension and the rank of these percents for 
each specimen Table V discloses a sequence that differs from that per- 
taining to speed. There appears to he no close relationship between 
speed and understanding.^’’ As the ranks stand in Table V there is 
a small negative correlation (r= -0.23) ; but it is not very reliable, 
mainly because of the small number of pairs of numbers. The safest 
inference is that the type page which facilitates rapid reading is a 
little more likely to obstruct comprehension than it is to facilitate it, 
while the t5T)e page which retards reading has an equally slight 
tendency to yield opposite results in respect to comprehension. Ex- 
amples of wide departure from the speed showing are easy to pick 
out. For instance, 18A3 — ^large type, long line, and small leading — 
was read slowly, ranking fourteenth in that respect. On the other 
hand, it ranked second in point of comprehension. 18 C5, which, as 
we have already said, was the worst of all the samples in speed, was 
nevertheless better than average in comprehension. 14A4, which was 
fifteenth in speed, came up to fourth in comprehension. 14E3 took 
the opposite turn ; from being third in speed it fell to fourteenth in 
comprehension. Other similar shifts will be easily noticed in Table V. 

"When, however, the comprehension figures of Table V are closely 
scrutinized, it is again found that the specimens set in twelve-point 
type make a better showing than do those set in fourteen-point type 
and eighteen-point type. On this basis, however, the eighteen-point 
type makes a somewhat better showing than the fourteen-point type. 

As to length of line, the comprehension record shows no clear trend. 
Note that 18A3 stands very high and that when the line is shortened 
(18C3) the showing is very bad. On the other hand, with a little 
more leading, the same size of type shows the opposite change when 
the line is shortened. In other words, 18A4 makes a poor showing 
while 1804 makes a rather good showing. In one place the shorten- 
ing of the line seems to produce consistently poorer results; this. is 
with the fourteen-point type well leaded. 14A4 ranks fourth, 1404 
tenth, and 14B4 seventeenth. Here, then, the successive shortening 
of the line produces successively poorer results in comprehension. 

” Not to be confused with the correlation between speed and understanding 
for pitpils. The evidence is that this is positive. 
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However, the matter is not so simple, for we come upon another place 
where shortening the line produces an equally consistent improve- 
ment in comprehension ; this is with the twelve-point type well leaded. 
12A4 ranks ninth, 1204 sixth, and 12E4 first. 

When figures behave this way, they are of doubtful value. One 
hypothesis may be that there is no advantage in having pupils answer 
comprehension questions. Each one may read a passage with a prac- 
tically constant degree of understanding — ^that is, enough to satisfy 
him — ^no matter how the reading matter is printed. In that event, the 
investigators have been right in relying upon speed records alone — 
provided they could assure themselves that the pupils really did read 
without skipping or skimming. Perhaps in order to meet this proviso, 
a set of questions is justified even if one discards the record on them. 
Or such questions may be justified as a means of assuring that the 
speed records are worth using; that is, pupils faUing below a certain 
degree of understanding may be dropped from consideration. 

Again, the haphazard figures for comprehension may be due to 
defects in the test for comprehension. The writer is quite sure that 
the test would have been better if there had been more and harder 
questions. In one of the preliminary experiments a set of twenty 
questions was used. But objection was raised to the length and diflS- 
eulty of the test and in the final experiment only ten questions were 
included. 


3. Speed and Comprehension Combined 
Whatever be the significance of the irregularities in the compre- 
hension scores, it seems the part of wisdom to discover how the eighteen 
specimens will rank if speed and comprehension are combined in one 
'array. 

Table VI makes this combination of the figures for speed and for 
comprehension. The combination has been made by a straightforward 
statistical procedure, a detailed description of which would be out 
of place here. In brief, the median time for each sample was ex- 
pressed as its excess above or defect below the median for all samples, 
and the result in each case was then divided by the variability of all 
the readings. Assuming the median to be at 4 P.B. above the prac- 
tical zero for a distribution of second-grade readings, the ratios just 
mentioned were increased by four, thus referring them to this hy- 
pothetical zero and getting rid of negative signs. The resulting figures 
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•were then multiplied by 100 in order to banish the decimal points. 
The same procedure was followed with respect to the comprehension 
figures. The mean of the speed figures and the comprehension figures 
was then taken as the general achievement of the pupils on each of 
the samples (Column 4). This gives equal weight to speed and 
comprehension. Any one who might ■wish to weight these items dif- 
ferently has the data in Table VI for doing so. 

Table "VI. — The Achievement op the Childhen, Speed and Compebhension 
Combined for the Eighteen Specimens 


Achievement on Comparable Basis 


Specimens 

Speed 

Compre- 

hension 

Both (equal 
weight) 

Rank on 
Both 

18A3 

375 

435 


7 

18A4 


375- 

382.5 

16 

18A6 

354 

397- 

375.5 

17 

18C3 

422 

363 

392.5 

10 

18C4 


399 

419.5 

5 

18C5 

316 


360.5 

18 

14A3 


374 

388.5 

13 

14A4 

364 

422 

393.0 

1 9 

14C3 

418 

430 


4 

14C4 

391 

397 


8 


452 

375 

413.5 

6 

14E4 


369 


14 

12A3 

389 

377 

383.0 

15 

12A4 

381 

398 

389.5 

11 

12C3 

358 

420 

389.0 

12 

12C4 

455 



2- 

12E3 

469 

389 

429.0 

3 -- 

12E4 

443 

447 

445.0 

1 


Figure 2, which gives the data of Table VI in graphic form, shows 
very clearly the extent to which the different specifications yield dif- 
ferent results as to speed of reading, comprehension of the matter read, 
and what we may caU ‘ general merit in reading. ’ The reader will note 
that the specifications differ rather widely when speed alone is con- 
sidered, but that they are closely bunched together in respect to com- 
prehension. Moreover, owing to the fact that a number of the 
specifications made an opposite showing in comprehension from their 
showing in speed, the clustering of the samples on the combined basis 
is like'wise marked. The writer is not entirely satisfied to infer that 
these samples ireally do differ by such small amounts 'with respect 
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Fia. 2. The Eighteen Specimens Aeranged Aocoeding to Speed, Compre- 
hension, AND Speed and Comprehension Combined 


to comprelieinsioii. Part of this closeness of clnstering around 400 
is doubtless due to the shortcomings of the test questions ; to the ex- 
tent that this is true the huddling together of the specifications on the 
comprehension basis is likewise affected. Very likely little haim is 
done to any conclusions Tvhich we are likely to draw from the com- 
bined figures. A better comprehension test would only have the effect 
of spreading these results more widely. In other words, the differ- 
ence between the more effective specifications and the less effective 
specifications would be greater, and any argument based upon the 
^fference here exhibited would be strengthened. 

As was to be expected from the run of the eomprehmision figures, 
the ranking of the specimens on the combination basis is appreciably 
different from their ranking according to speed. In fact, the corre- 
lation between speed alone and speed and comprehension combined is 
only about +.70. Nevertheless, the twelve-point type with the short 
line is stiU clearly advantageous; 12P4 takes first rank> Mid 12hi3 
t flktw third. According to speed these two specimens were respectively 
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fourth and first. The twelve-point type with the well-leaded inter- 
mediate line (12C4) occupies second position. Take away one point 
of leading, however, and it drop.s to twelfth place. Yet three points 
of leading are quite sufScient with fourteen-point t 3 rpe set on the C 
line. In other words, while 12C3 takes twelfth place, 14C3 is only 
surpassed hy the three 12 ’s just mentioned. 

Only two of the six 18 ’s make a hetter-than-average showing. In 
fact, three of them occupy, respectivelj^, the worst position, the second 
worst, and the third worst. Indeed, the combining of the comprehen- 
sion figures with the speed figures has seemingly served to place the 
twelve-point type in a stronger position and the eighteen-point in a 
weaker. 


4. Eelation of Eeadability to Area and Cost 

Yet there are two of the eighteen-point specimens (namely, 18C4 
and 18 A3) which rank well in the series. Two or three of the 14 ’s 
also make a good showing. Although in none of these eases is the 
rank at the very top, it is possible that other considerations, not as yet 
the subject of this inquiry, might cause us to prefer them in the actual 
printing of a book. On the other hand, the specimens which rank at 
the very top in speed and comprehension might be undesirable on 
other grounds. 

We have already suggested what some of these other grounds 
may be. Let us consider first the area of the type pages needed to 
set a given amount of reading matter. The significance of this area is 
easily seen. At several points in the present discussion it has been 
evident that size of type and interlinear space may to some extent be 
substituted for each other. The series of type which are large on the 
body afford less interlinear space than do those which are small on 
the body. Ten-point type is hard to distinguish from eleven-point type 
of the same series if the former is given an extra point of leading. 
Some commentary on the possible substitution of interlinear spacing 
for size of type may be gathered from certain pairings taken from 
Table VI. When fourteen-point type is reduced to twelve-point and 
at the same time given an added point of leading, the ranking is im- 
proved in five out of a total of seven instances. In fact, it is possi- 
ble to think of all the factors which affect the area covered by a fixed 
amount of matter (including spacing between words, expansion, and 
so on) as the spread of the printed matter. This spread has a clearly 
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evident and important relation to cost, on account of the amount of 
paper involved and the extent of the presswork required in running 
an edition. 

In order to get at this matter of spread, the writer now assumed 
that a manuscript of 20,000 words was to he put into type. He se- 
cured the estimated number of full pages which such a manuscript 
would require, according to each of the eighteen specifications with 
which we have been dealing. In making this estimate one word was 
taken as equivalent to 4.7 characters. These numbers of pages (to the 
nearest whole number) are entered in Column 2 of Table VII. The 
pages, however, are not the same. The A line yields a type page 
4"' X 6", the 0 line x 6", and the E line 2%^" x 6"'. Accordingly, 
the pages in Column 2 of Table VII were converted into square inches 
(Column 3).^« 

It is clear that there is a very great difference between the 
smallest and the largest areas (Column 3). The twelve-point type 


Tabi;e Vn, — ^A bea aistd Beadabimtt Compakbd ro» the Eighteen Specimens, 
AssxiRiNa Theib Use in a Book op Twenty Thousand Words 


Specimen 

No. of Pull 

Total Type Area 


Rank in Speed 
and 

Pages 



of Reading 

Comprehension 

Combined 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


108 

1580 

1 

1 

3 

12A3 

66 

1584 

2 

12 

16 


76 

1596 

3 

16 

12 

12A4 

70 

1680 

4.5 

13 

11 

12C4 

80 

1680 

4.5 

2 

2 

12E4 

116 

1696 

6 

4 

1 

1403 

98 

2058 

7 

16 

4 

14A3 

86 

2064 

8 

8 

13 

14E3 

142 

2076 

9 

3 

6 

1404 

104 

2184 

10 

10 

8 

14E4 

150 

2194 

11 

9 

14 

14A4 

92 

2208 

12 

15 

9 

1803 

154 

3234 

13 

6 

10 

18A3 

138 

3312 

14 

14 

7 

18A4 

144 

3456 

15 

11 

16 

18C4 

166 

3486 

16 

5 

5 

18C6 

172 

3612 

17 

18 

18 

1SA5 

152 

3648 

18 

17 

17 


^Slight discrepancies are stiU to be noted, since the mimbers of pages were 
taken, as above stated to the nearest whole number. 
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witli three points of leading requires less than 1600 square inches, 
■while the eighteen-point t3^e with five points of leading requires over 
3600 square inches. None of the twelve-point specifications occupies 
more than 1700 square inches. The fourteen-point specifications run 
from about 2050 to 2200, while the eighteen-point specifications all 
require over 3200 square inches. The economy •with which this matter 
may be set according to the different specifications obviously, then, 
varies greatly. One may be prepared to believe that the cost of paper 
and presswork may be t’wiee as much in some of these cases as in 
others — a belief which is supported by estimates which have been 
furnished to the ■writer. 

If, now, we place beside the figures for area, the ranks of the dif- 
ferent specifications according to readability we are startled by the 
similarity in the ranking. In fact, as an inspection of Columns 4, 5, 
and 6 leads one to conclude, there is a substantial correlation between 
area and speed of reading and likewise between area and the com- 
bination of speed and comprehension. According to the Foot-Rule 
method, these correlations are, respectively, .51 and .38. 

This is an amazing result. If there were no correlation at all be- 
tween readability on the one hand and area on the other, we should 
be able to say in general that considerations of economy need concern 
us but little in the choice of our type page. When, however, consid- 
erations of economy actually enforce those of readability; when, in 
short, there is a tendency for the most readable type likewise to be the 
most economical in manufacturing, then the ease seems to be closed. 
The two great factors of readability and cost are not in opposition 
but are in reality in alliance. 

The figures of rank in Column 4 of Table VII are a bit naisleading. 
It would be weU to think of the first six ranks as substantially the 
same. The corresponding figures for area vary only from 1580 to 
1696. All the specimens set in twelve-point type cover a relatively 
small amount of area. In point of speed three of these specifications 
rank among the first four of the entire eighteen. In point of speed 
and comprehension combined these specimens rank 1, 2, and 3. They 
are 12E4, 1204, and 12B3. The fourteen-point ■type occupies ma- 
terially more space independently of length of line or of leading, and 
only one of these specifications is as good as rank 6 on the speed- 
comprehension basis. The eighteen-point type shows up very badly. 
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It requires practically twice as mucli space as the twelve-point tjqie, 
and only in one instance (namely, 18C4) does it occupy a ready fa- 
vorable position as to readability. 

If a publisher uses this series of type (Monotj’pe No. 8), the 
figures indicate rather conclusively the superiority of the twelve-point 
t 3 ^e set on a short lino. If a publisher is unwilling to adopt a four- 
teen and one-half pica line he can still use the 0 line (twenty-one 
picas) with good economy and high readability. In other words, he 
can adopt 12C4. If he dares not risk the publication of a second- 
grade book in twelve-point type and is willing to take fourteen-point 
tyi)e, his best selection will be 14C3. 

The writer secured figures on the cost of manufacturing an edi- 
tion of 10,000 copies of a 20,000-word book according to each of the 
specifications. It was understood that this book was to be printed 
without illustrations of any kind on English-finish paper of standard 
grade weighing serventy pounds per ream of five hundred sheets, twenty- 
five by thirty-eight inches in size. Although figures were secured for 
binding this bopk, they are not here used because they have only a 
remote bearing upon our problem; moreover, they are relatively con- 
stant for variations in format such as these specifications produce. 

Accordingly, in Table VIII is given the estimated cost of paper and 
presswork for each of the specimens. The figures are the cost of one 
hundred copies. The lay reader may not appreciate the number of 
special considerations which enter into the actual figuring of cost. 
Most of these special considerations have to do with the cutting of 
the paper to advantage and the waste or lack of it due to the way 
the book breaks into signatures. The result is that some of the speci- 
mens are shown to less advantage and others to greater advantage 
than would be the case in figuring upon another length of book. In 
the long run — that is, for many different books — ^the cost of paper and 
presswork wiU more nearly conform to the figures for area given in 
Table VII than they do in this instance. It is for this reason that 
area figuires may, paradoxical as it may seem, prove to be better cost 
figures than the cost of figures themselves. 

The reader will readily note that there is far from complete agree- 
ment in Table Vni between the ranking on the basis of cost (Col- 
umn 8) and the rankings on the basis of readability (Columns 4 
and 5) ; nevertheless there is no actual opposition, for by the method 
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Table VIII. — Cost (Paper and Prbsswork) or One Hundred Copies op a Book 
OP Twenty Thousand Words After Each op the Eighteen 
Specimens Co^ipared with Their Readability 


Specimen 

Cost of Paper 
and Presswork 

Rank in Speed 
of Reading 

Rank in Speed 
and 

Comprehension 

Combined 

Amount 

Rank 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

12A3 

S3. 35 

1 

12 

15 

12A4 

3.55 

2 

13 

11 

12C3 

3.68 

3.5 

16 

12 

12C4 

3.68 

3.5 

2 

2 

14A3 

4.13 

5 

8 

13 

12E3 

4.38 

6 

1 

3 

14A4 

4.43 

7 

16 

9 

14C3 

4.62 

8 

16 

4 

12E4 

4.75 

9 

4 

1 

14C4 

4.79 

10 

10 

8 

14E3 

5.55 

11 

3 

6 

14E4 

6.01 

12 

9 

14 

18C3 

6.98 

13 

6 

10 

18A5 

7.11 

14 

17 

17 

18A3 

7.49 

15.6 

14 

7 

18A4 

7.49 

16.5 

11 

16 

1804 

7.50 

17 

5 

5 

18C5 

7.72 

18 

18 

18 


■we hare been using the actual correlation between cost and speed is 
.16 and that between cost and tlie combination of speed and compre- 
hension is .20. This means that on this particular job the printer 
would not be confronted with serious conflict between cost and 
readability. 

The cheapest means of printing this 20,000-word book is ■with 
twelve-point type on the A (4-inch) line with three points of leading. 
But such printing ranks considerably below average in readability. 
Here, then, we have an opposition of claims to favor. The most con- 
spicuous high rank is taken by the 12C4 specimen. This set-up costs 
only $3.68 for paper and presswork and ranks second in point of read- 
ability. 12E3 is likewise indicated for favorable consideration. If, 
however, the publisher is averse to using twdve-point type for second- 
grade children, his best selection according to these figures would be 
14E3. If eighteen-point type is to be employed the choice lies between 
18C3 and 1804. 1803 costs about half a cent per volume less than 1804 
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for paper and presswork. On the other hand, 1804 is appreciably 
more readable, especially when both rate and comprehension are 
taken into account. 

The writer is as keenly aware as the reader can be of the limita- 
tions of this study. As has already been explained, the time, effort, 
and amount of money involved were too great to permit the investi- 
gation to cover more ground. Nevertheless, within its narrow range 
the experiment has evident bearing upon practice. It is hoped and 
believed that further effort may produce usable information over a 
wider range of type variation and of school conditions. 




CHAPTBB VH 

CURRENT PRACTICES IN SELECTING TEXTBOOKS FOR 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Fraiik a. Jensen 
Superinteiident of Schools 
Rockford, lUinois 


The conclusions of this chapter are based on the responses of 172 
city superintendents to a questionnaire which was sent to the super- 
intendents of schools in all cities whose population was between 25,000 
and 250,000. This number of questionnaires returned was 80.2 per- 
cent of the number sent. Only those parts of the questionnaire which 
are pertinent to current practice in selecting textbooks will be con- 
sidered in this chapter. The responses of thirty-three publishers to 
a questionnaire sent to thirty-five firms are also used as evidence for 
some of the conclusions in this chapter. 

I. AuTHORITV for SELEGTnSTG TEXTBOOKS 
1. The Adopting Unit 

What should be the legal unit for which textbooks should be 
adopted? Should it be the local district, the county, or the state? 
The answer to these questions has not been scientifically determined. 
Many people would answer: The larger the unit of administration, 
the better, if books are being adopted for a fairly homogeneous popu- 
lation. However, in a state where there is a diversity of interests, 
occupations, and social customs, it would be very difficult to justify 
uniform adoption. An industrial city may need books which are 
somewhat different from those used in an agricultural community. 

A study of the laws affecting the selection of textbooks indicates 
that the authority for selection by any adopting unit is given or im- 
plied by the legal enactments of the state. Fifteen of the twenty-five 
states having the state as a unit for textbook adoptions exempt all 
cities of a certain size. Cities in all except ten states have city or 
district control in selecting texthooks. 
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2. Final Authority in Cities 

The distribution of final authority in passing judgment on text- 
book selection in 172 cities is indicated by the report in Table I, of 
the responses to the question: “Whose authority is it to pass final 
judgment in the matter of textbook selection in your city? Cheek: 
(a) board of education, (b) committee of board of education, (c) 
superintendent of schools.” 


T,ablb I. — ^Futal Attthoritt in Seleotino Textbooks in 172 Cities 


Authority 

Number 

Percent 

of education* * 

132 

76.7 

Comtiiittee of board 

7 

4.1 

STiperintendont of schools . * 

33 

19.2 



172 

100. 


The function of selecting textbooks is given to the cities by the 
state constitution or by special legislation. In some instances the 
function is specifically declared in the state code, but usually it is 
implied in the general statement of local educational control. 

A change may be made in the school books used in the public schools 
by a vote of two-thirds of the whole school committee, at a meeting 
thereof, notice of such intended change having been given at a previous 
meeting. (State Code of Massachusetts) 

Duties of the school directors : Eighth — ^to direct what branches 
of study shall be taught, what textbooks and apparatus shall be used, 
and to enforce uniformity of textbooks in the public schools ; but they 
shall not permit books to be changed oftener Aan once in four years. 
(Illinois) 

3. The Responsibility of the Superintendent 
In practice, however, the responsibility for selecting textbooks 
rests with the superintendents of schools. This fact was indicated 
by the answers to the foUowing question; “If this authority rests 
with the board of education: (a) Is it exercised by a committee of 
the board of education? Yes or No. (b) Or, do they act on the 
recommendation of the superintendent of schools? Yes or No.” Of 
the 161 answers, 148 showed that the board of education acts on the 
recommendation of the superintendent of schools. 

The superintendent’s responsibility for recommending textbooks 
is Eq)ecified in the rules and regulations of most of these city boards 
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of education. Often where the eommittee system still exists, and 
especially where boards of education have large membership, the 
superintendent recommends textbook changes to the board of edu- 
cation through a committee, usually called “the educational eommittee 
of the board of education.’’ The following regulations of boards of 
education are characteristic statements of the duties of the super- 
intendent with respect to the selection of textbooks : 

He shall recommend textbooks and apparatus for the use of the 
general school system. (Joliet, Illinois) 

He shall prepare and submit to the Board the courses of study to 
be pursued in the several schools. He shall recommend the adoption 
or discontinuance of text and supplementary books. (Somerville, 
Massachusetts) 

The Superintendent shall recommend appropriate text and refer- 
ence books, school supplies, apparatus, and furniture for the use of the 
schools, and shall submit such recommendations to the Board for its 
approval. (Elizabeth, New Jersey) 

He shall prepare and submit to the Board for approval, the sev- 
eral courses of study to be followed and shall select and recommend to 
the Board for adoption all textbooks used in the schools. In the prepa- 
ration of such courses and the selection of such textbooks, he shall 
have the cooperation of other officers of instruction and of such special 
committees of teachers, principals, and supervisors as he may from time 
to time appoint for such specific purposes. (Detroit, Michigan) 

The following two quotations are to the point in the matter of 
who must carry the ultimate responsibility in selecting textbooks for 
a school system: 

A man who is educationally big enough to be the superintendent 
of a school system should be big enough to assume all responsibility 
for the selection of textbooks. To appoint a textbook committee to vote 
on texts means in many cases that the superintendent is afraid to stand 
before his constituency and say, 'T did it. What have you to say about 
it?” The committee divides the responsibility as well as the censure 
of the community, if any. To leave the vote in the hands of teachers 
is an admission that the superintendent knows little about the subject 
under discussion. If several books are to be adopted, a committee vote 
always means compromises and compromises should not enter into the 
selection of texts J 

The superintendent must assume all the responsibility for the selec- 
tion of textbooks. He appoints a committee, yet the burden of respon- 

^ Taber, 0. W. ‘^Selecting textbooks; the publisher's point of view.^^ 
Proceedings of N. E. A. Salt Lake City, tXtah, July 7, 1920. 
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sibility rests with him. He delegates to the committee the right and 
authority to do a piece of work but this act does not divide responsibil- 
ity. An effort to transfer responsibility by a superintendent is some- 
times made by placing the vote for the selection of textbooks in the 
hands of the teachers. This is either an open admission that he doesn^t 
know anything about the work to be done or that he has not the cour- 
age to assume the responsibility. At least it is an effort to divide 
responsibility.’ 

The evidence collected and presented here shows clearly that in 
cities the responsibility for selecting textbooks rests upon the super- 
intendent of schools. 

II. Organization for Evaluating Textbooks 
The next item of the questionnaire sent to superintendents was : 
a basis for the superintendent of schools’ recommendation to 
the board of education, (a) Does he examine personally the available 
textbooks? Yes or No; (b) Does he have a textbook committee? 
Tes or No.” The answers to this question show that ninety percent 
of the superintendents in these 172 cities use textbook committees 
and that more than half of them also examine the textbooks per- 
sonally, The distribution of answers is shown in Table II. 


T.ABLB U. — ^BaSIS for SUPERriTTEOTElTT^S RECOMKENDATION IN 172 ClTIES 


Basis 

Tes 

No 

No 

Answer 

Total 

Personal examination 
of textbooks 

Number r 

111 

51 

10 

172 

Percent \ 

64,5 

e9,6 

5.9 

100 

Recommendation of committee 

Number / j 

156 

11 

5 

172 

Percent \ 

90,7 

6,4 

e,9 

100 


Some of the comments which accompanied the answers were : 

Superintendent confers with leading teachers. (Illinois) 

Director of curriculum makes recommendations based on com- 
mittee reports after conferring with director of elementary instruc- 
tion. (Colorado) 

Examine textbooks but not very thoroughly. (Wisconsin) 
Examine some of them. All recommended by committee or depart- 
ment head. (New Jersey) 

* Rader, Ir. W. Scientific selection of textbooks.'^ Fowrth TearhooTc. 
Department of Elementary Bdhool Frinoipals, 1925, pp. 298-302. 
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Problem is being handled by committees reviewing the curriculum. 
(Massachusetts) 

The assistant superintendent is the committee. 

Teachers individually recommend books to the superintendent of 
schools who lists the books recommended and presents the best to the 
school board. We have no committee. (Pennsyh'^ania) 

It is the policy in our school system to appoint committees of able 
teachers to canvass the field of available material where a change of 
textbook is desired. These committees are appointed with considerable 
care and their recommendations constitute a major factor in changing 
texts in this city. (Ohio) 

The matter of selection of textbooks is left entirely in the hands 
of the superintendent to make the recommendation to the textbook and 
supply committee, who, in turn, recommend to the board and always 
uphold any selection made by the superintendent. The superintendent 
selects textbooks on merit as a result of scores given by the several 
teachers and principals working on a committee for that purpose. Text- 
books are never selected without having been tried in the schoolroom 
by the teachers and the scores made out only after practical applica- 
tion. (Illinois) 

The complaint about the inadequacy of a textbook goes to the prin- 
cipal; the principal carries it to me. I make an investigation of the 
situation to determine the correctness of the teacher’s judgment If 
I find a textbook is not meeting the school’s needs, I have the teacher 
make an investigation of all recent texts on the subject. I then select 
from her selection and make a report of the results to the chairman 
of the textbook committee, who is a member of the board of educa- 
tion. He then brings the matter to the attention of the board for 
action. (Ohio) 

The usual plan for the adoption of textbooks has been to have a 
committee of teachers, carefully selected, recommend the textbooks for 
the department in which they are working. This committee studies text- 
books of all publishers which might be considered and then brings in 
a recommendation to the superintendent, who after consultation with 
the principals of the schools concerned, makes final decision. The board 
usually adopts the books thus recommended without question. (Penn- 
sylvania) 

The data presented in Table II and the supplementary comments 
made by superintendents indicate that in common practice the city 
superintendent of schools has a committee, of one kind or another, 
to advise him on the problem of selecting textbooks. 
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m. The Organization’ and Pensonnel oe Textbook Committees 
1. The Origin of Committees 

The textbook committee is organized in order to advise the super- 
intendent of schools in the matter of selecting textbooks, and it is 
usually organized by him : of the 161 superintendents who answered 
the question, “Who appoints your textbook committee?” 155 said 
that the superintendent did so. 

2. The Personnel of Committees 

Information on the composition of textbook committees was gained 
from the responses to the question: “In a committee of seven, how 
do you distribute the personnel of the committee among teachers, 
supervisors, principals, administrators, and board of education mem- 
bers?” 

Of the 172 questionnaires returned, 76 were completely answered ; 
41 answered by giving a check (V) for those who should be on the 
committee without giving relative value among them; while 55 did 
not answer the question at all. 

The distribution of the total membership of the committee sug- 
gested by the 76 superintendents who answered the question com- 
pletely and by the 41 superintendents answering the question merely 
with a check (V) to indicate who should be on the committee (’with- 
out assigning the number of each to be on the committee) is ^O’wn 
in Table III. Each cheek mark was taken to represent one member. 


Tascb m. — S um of Members Sugoested fob Tkxbooe Committees Suggested 
BT 117 City Supekintbht)ents 


Peiflouael 

76 Specific Eeplies 

41 General Replies 

Number 

Percent 

Nhinber 

Percent 

Teachers 

296 

55.0 

41 

32.3 

Prmcipals 

129 

24.0 

38 

29.9 

Supervisors 

69 

12.8 

30 

23.6 

Superintendents 

40 

7.6 

18 

14.2 

Board Members 

4 

0,7 

0 


Total 

538 

100.0 

127 



A suggested composition for a textbook committee of seven mem- 
bers is obtained in Table IV by combining the two sections of Table 
in and pro-rating the mmnbership. It is evident 'that, according ’to 
the practice in most cities, a ’typical textbook committee would be 
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made up one-half of teachers, one-quarter of principals, and one- 
quarter of superintendents and superrisors. 


Table rv. — Suggested Distribution op Membership on Textbook Committee 

(Based on Table III) 





1 Committee of Seven 

Peisoimel 

Number 

Percent 

Theoretical] 

Actual 





Number 

Teachers 


50.6 

3.54 1 

4 or 3 

Principals 


25.1 

1.76 

2 or 2 

Supervisors 


15.0 

1.05 

1 or 1 

Superintendents 


8.7 

0.61 

0 or 1 

Board Members 


0.6 

0.04 

0 or 0 

Total 

1 665 i 

100.0 

7.00 

7 7 


Comments hy superintendents of schools in regard to the personnel 
of textbook committees are suggestiTe of the distributions among teach- 
ers, supervisors, and principals; 

Appoint supervising principals and ask them to consult with teach- 
ters. (Illinois) 

In our grades five teachers are selected to try for a year as many 
different publications. Results are discussed by teachers, supervisors, 
and principals. May hold several conferences; written report is finally 
submitted to me. (Maryland) 

Committees are composed of teachers acting under leadership, 
generally of a supervisor. (Massachusetts) 

There are eight elementary school principals who meet with the 
superintendent every Wednesday at 4 P. M. At these meetings text- 
books are reviewed and discussed when necessary. (New York) 

3. The Number of Members 

The next item of the questionnaire was designed to collect super- 
intendents^ opinions as to the optimal number of members for a text- 
book committee. The question was: ^^How many members should he 
on the textbook eommittee!’^ 

Of the 172 superintendents answering the questionnaire 135 speci- 
fied the number of members they thou^t a textbook committee should 
have; 20 said indefinitely that the number ^‘varies;’’ 17 failed to 
answer the question. The distribution of opinion among the 135 
superintendents who answered the question is shown in Table V. 
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Table V. — ^DisrREBUTiON oe Opinion on Size op Testbooe: Committees 
Among 135 City Superintendents 


Size of Committee 

Number Favoring 

Size of Committee 

Number Favoring 

1 

1 

9 

3 

2 

1 

10 

2 

3 

16 

11 

2 

4 

19 

12 

2 

5 

36 

13 

1 

6 

25 

14 

1 

7 

17 

15 

2 

8 

7 

Total 

135 


The following comments on the size of the textbook committee were 
made by superintendents of schools or publishers: 

All the principals and supervisors. (New Jersey) 

Usually three. This committee may seek the services of the sub- 
committees. (Alabama) 

Certainly not more than three. (Publisher) 

A committee of three or five having knowledge of the subject 
matter of the textbook to be selected seems to be all right. (Publisher) 
A small textbook committee of three to seven of the representa- 
tive teachers, principals, and supervisors. (Publisher) 

Three to five. Keep off the lazy ones. Be sure members are 
chosen for qualifications rather than because of twenty years* service. 
(Publisher) 

The tabulation of the responses to the question as to the optimal 
size of the textbook committee and the comments of superintendents 
of schools and publishers leads one to place the number as five, with 
a possible range from four to seven (representing the limits of the 
middle fifty percent of answers). No doubt different textbook prob- 
lems will call for committee of different sizes, but this study shows 
little excuse for a large committee. 

IV. Open and Secret Committees 
A textbook committee is generally considered a ‘secret committee^ 
if it is so organized and operated as to guard such information as 
the personnel of the committee, its size, and its functions. Its per- 
sonnel or even its existence is supposed to be known only to its mem- 
bers and to the one who appoints them; this knowledge is supposed 
particularly to he kept from the publishers and their representatives. 
In an ‘open committee' it is understood that publishers and their rep- 
resentatives can present their books to the committee; in a ‘secret com- 
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mittee' it is understood that publishers and their representatives can- 
not present thedr books to the committee or interview its members. 


1. The Practice of Superintendents 
In Table VI are tabulated the superintendents’ responses to the 
following question: ''Are your textbook committees open or secret?” 


Table VI. — Opex and Secket Textbook Committees nsr 159 Cities 


Type of Committee 

Open 

Secret 

Secret and Open 

Total 


Number 

13F~ 

23 

6 

159 


Percent 

81.8 

14.4 

3.8 

100.0 


The following comments on secret committees show how varied are 
the attitudes : 

Open except to publishing trade, who are not to reach the mem- 
bers of the committee; nor are committee men permitted to read ad- 
vertisements, plans, prints, or schedules setting forth merits of cer- 
tain books. (Illinois) 

Open to our teachers, but secret to book agents. (Wisconsin) 
Secret, except on the day set when agents may appear before com- 
mittee. (Ohio) 

Secret if I understand your question. Book agents may interview 
only the chairman, (New York) 

Some meetings are open, while others are closed. (Nebraska) 
Certainly not secret. (New York) 

I would not have a secret committee. (Missouri) 

Open except to interested representatives of publishers. (Michigan) 
We find that there is no such thing as a secret committee. We 
have had trouble due to leakage— there is no perfect way, but we pre- 
fer to be open and above board for the most of the work. (Georgia) 

2. Publishers’ Statements on the Secrecy of Committees 
A question regarding secret committees was presented to the pub- 
lishers in this form : "As a publisher, have you found that there often 
exists a secret committee?” The following comments indicate pub- 
lishers’ reactions to the secret textbook committee: 

I never heard of one. 

There is often a 'secret committee,’ so-called. Nothing does more 
to destroy confidence and good faith in a school administration than 
the appointment of such a committee. 
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It is doubtful if there is ever a secret committee that some pub- 
lisher does not know about. 

Unfortunately, yes. 

There are very few strictly secret committees. It seems that in 
most instances there are some book representatives who have either 
direct or indirect access to the workings of such committee. 

Apropos of textbook adoptions, this morning’s mail brings a score 
card from a little town over in Michigan. I will enclose a copy. Com- 
menting on the situation, our representative says, “Agents will not be 
allowed personal interviews with the committee. The committee will 
be convened some time during the month, and the agent given 30 min- 
utes in which to present his claims. There are 13 companies compet- 
ing. Each company has sent 8 sets of books. If they would use the 
samples for texts, they would have about enough books to supply the 
classes without any adoption.” 

The publisher’s representative is entitled, as an expert in his line, 
to know who are the people he should see to present his book and to 
speak for his book to those whose responsibility it is to select textbooks. 

Then there is a tendency which seems to me to be a very danger- 
ous one, which expresses itself in so-called ‘secret committees.’ If there 
is anything in the teachers’ world in which there should not be secrecy, 
it is in learning all that she can about the relative values of books. 
No one can help her in this work so much as the well-qualified agent. 
Because there are some agents who are bores, the doors ought not to 
be shut against those of intelligence and scholarship and ability to 
explain. To the superintendent or supervisor who desires merely to 
“pass the buck” and who shelters himself or herself against an unwise 
selection, this sort of method of selection will appeal ; but it seems to 
me that, since the great number of superintendents and supervisors are 
honest and fearless and anxious to make no mistakes, they ought to 
invite help rather than to exclude it. 

Occasionally, we find that textbook representatives, who are sup- 
posed to be experts in the field, are forbidden admission to the com- 
mittee who is selecting the textbooks. Such action is like the purchas- 
ing of an automobile without consulting an automobile dealer, the 
buying of life insurance without consulting a life insurance representa- 
tive, or the buying of a suit of clothes without consulting a tailor or 
a clothes merchant. It is true that bookmen have sometimes abused 
the courtesies and privileges extended to them, hut as a rule, if definite 
arrangements are made for consultation between the bookmen and the 
committee that is selecting textbooks, it seems to us that there is an 
advantage to he obtained thereby on the part of both the school and 
the publisher. 

Yesterday I received a letter from one of my agents who had been 
in a very good town of some 40,000 inhabitants, and he told me that 
the superintendent had barred school-bookmen from seeing teach- 
ers because he was afraid that the teachers would be impressed too 
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much by the personality of the men, and therefore, choose men rather 
than books. I suppose what we should do is hire agents without per- 
sonality, but somehow in the commercial lines businesses prefer sales- 
men who possess this qualification. 

All the publishers answered this question. They are convinced 
that there is no such thing as a secret committee ; some representative 
discovers the committee members and gets to them. The open text- 
book committee was, as a matter of fact, favored by 81.8 percent of 
the superintendents as well as by 93.7 percent of the publishers. 

3. Why a Secret Committee? 

In order to determine the real attitude toward secret committees 
and the justification for them, the following question was included 
in the questionnaire to city superintendents: ‘^If you have secret 
committees, state your reasons for them. ’ ^ Some of the comments on 
this question made by the 14.4 percent of superintendents of schools 
favoring secret committees were: 

We do not want any members of the committee interviewed by 
textbook representatives. (New York) 

We desire an unbiased report. (Ohio) 

So they may work without interruptions from book agents. (Iowa) 

Can’t be ir^uenced by oratoiy. (Iowa) 

To save the teacher's time. (Midiigan) 

Formerly we had public hearings with agents of the publishing 
house but no good purpose was accomplished and the agents themselves 
did not care to have them continued. (Rhode Island) 

For comparison with comments from these 23 superintendents who 
favor seciret committees, we have also comments from the 130 super- 
intendents who favor open committees. The following two questions 
were proposed in order to learn their restrictions and methods of 
work: *‘(a) If your committees are open, do you place any restric- 
tions on the publishers^ representatives interviewing the committee?, 
Yes or No. (h) If you have any restrictions, what are they?” Of 
the 111 superintendents who answered this question, 54 said they did 
have restrictions, 57 that they did not. 

Typical restrictions cited in answer to the second part of the ques- 
tion are the following: 

Publishers' representatives are invited to appear before committee 
in committee room of the board. Personal calls at homes and dinner 
parties are discouraged. (Illinois) 
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Must not appear in person before the committee to sell their texts. 
Submit books only. (Kentucky) 

Limited visits, at option of members, outside school time. (Mas- 
sachusetts) 

May send books for examination, but may not interview teachers. 
May, by permission, see supervising principals. (Massachusetts) 

May sample, but no personal follow-up work unless requested by 
the committee. (Massachusetts) 

Depends on the publishers’ agent. (Massachusetts) 

Each book company is given two hours with the committee and 
no other agency work is permitted- (Ohio) 

The superintendents’ office is the clearing house; no book man 
interviews the teachers. (Pennsylvania) 

Such interviews are arranged by director of curriculum, usually 
in the form of committee hearings. (Colorado) 

Agents present their discussions for forty-five minutes before com- 
mittee. They are not supposed to bother individual members. In fact, 
we sometimes do not announce membership of committee until time for 
hearings. (Nebraska) 

Committee eliminates all but three or four books ; then we invite 
the agents of these books to appear before the committee. (Michigan) 
Closed season — ^two or three weeks before adoption. (California) 
Book must sell itself, salesman must not do the selling; therefore 
salesmen do not interview the committee members. (Connecticut) 

The secret committee seems to exist, where it does exist, for the 
purpose of curbing the activities of the publishers’ representatives. 
No doubt this situation has been brought about by the use of ques- 
tionable methods of selling in dealing with educational experts. The 
tendency discovered in this study is, however, clearly to use open 
committees. The open committee, with reasonable restrictions, seems 
to attain all and more than is attributed to the secret committee. 

V. The OPERA.TION of the Textbook Committee 
Since the textbook eommittee plays such an important part in 
advising the superintendent of schools in the matter of selecting text- 
books, the organization and actual workings of these committees should 
be considered- 


1. The Permanence of Committees 
In order to determine the length of time the textbook committee 
serves, the superintendents of schools were asked the following ques- 
tion: '^Are your textbook committees permanent or temporary?” 
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Only 18 of the 163 snperinten.den.ts who answered this question re- 
ported permanent committees; the othear 145 said their committees 
were temporary. 

The practice is to appoint a committee to do a definite piece of 
work and to dismiss the committee when that work is completed. 
Permanent committees, where they exist, appear to be associated with 
committees which are dealing continnously with the school eurrienlum. 

2. The Ptmetion of the Committee’s Report 

The attitude of superintendents of schools toward the reports of 
their textbook committees was obtained by tabulating their responses 
to the question: “Is the report of your textbook committee final or 
a recommendation?” Of the 159 superintendents who answered this 
question, 154 said that the committee report was regarded as a recom- 
mendation; only 5 said that it was final. 

The extent to which these recommendation committee reports are 
actually accepted by 154 superintendents who regard them as recom- 
mendations is shown in the tabulation in Table VII of the answers to 
the question: “What percent of your committee reports are rejected 
in part or full? (Estimate) ” 


Table VH. — ^Acceptance op Eecommenbations bt Textbook Cojoiittee 

IN 154 Gotes 


Attitude towards report 

Number 

Percent 

100 percent accepted 

95 

61.6 

95 - 100 percent accepted 

14 

9.1 

90“ 95 percent accepted 

9 

5.8 

80 - 90 percent accepted 

6 

3.9 

70— 80 percent accepted 

3 

2.0 

60 - 70 percent accepted. 

1 

o.e 

50- 60 percent accepted * 

3 

2.0 

Not specified 

23 

15.0 


154 

100.0 


These data indicate that, even if the superintendent of schools re- 
gards the report of the textbook committee as only a recommendation 
subject to his approval, nevertheless these recommendations are usually 
accepted and become in turn the superintendent’s recommendation 
to his board of education. 
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3. Time for Committee Work 

To determine when the work of the textbook committee was done, 
superintendents were asked the following question: “Do you make 
provisions for the textbook committee to do its work during school 
hours? Yes or No.” Of the 155 superintendents who answered this 
question, 43 said the committees worked during the school hours, 112 
that they worked outside of school hours. The tendency, then, seems 
to be not to arrange school time for the work of the textbook com- 
mittee. However, committees formed of supervisors and principals 
would not be reported as doing the work “during school hours,” 
though in practice they actually would take school time for textbook 
committee work. 

It is interesting to note how the school time is provided for by 
the 43 who do arrange such time for the committee work. In 25 
cases substitutes were hired; in four cases supervisors or principals 
took the regular work of the committee member ; in five eases classes 
were dismissed early. Nine of the 43 did not tell how the work was 
arranged. 

The following comments are typical : 

Supply teachers furnished. (Colorado) 

Sometimes work is taken by substitutes; at others, groups are dis- 
missed. (Ohio) 

Usually by earlier dismissal of afternoon session. (Massachusetts) 

Some curriculum committees which have recommended textbooks 

have been paid for Saturday work. (Illinois) 

Seldom done. Excuse class early. (Vermont) 

These data indicate that usually membership on the textbook com- 
mittee is an added duty of the teachers appointed. Where time is 
allotted for the work, a substitute teacher is often employed to release 
the committee member. The policy of early dismissal is a question- 
able one, which, no doubt, is considered as a makeshift plan where 
it is used. The supervisor or supervising principal on a textbook com- 
mittee, if he has no room assignment, can so schedxile his day that 
he can do his work on Ihe textbook committee during the school day. 

4. Supervision of the Committee 

Since the textbook committee appointed by the superintendent is 
diarged with a definite task, the following question was added in 
order to determine to what extent suggestions and outlines were given 
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to textbook committees; “Do you provide the textbook committee 
with any suggestions or outlines that will help or direct them in their 
work? Yes or No.” Of the 151 superintendents who answered this 
question, 118 wrote “Yes,” and 33 \vrote “No.” 

Comments supplementing the answers to this question were : 

Schedule of values on desired qualifications of texts. 

Course of study is helpful. A rating scale. 

No. Are now beginning the development of score card. 

Have preliminary discussion of the type of book needed to fit the 
course. 

The best of former reports as examples of the kind of a report 
wanted. Outline of things to look for. 

This study indicates that it is common practice for the superin- 
tendent, who appoints the textbook committee, to outline their task 
and give them general suggestions for organizing their work and 
their report. 


VI. SUMMABY 

1. Practice in cities of a population between 25,000 and 250,000 
indicates that the city usually operates as a unit in the selection of 
instructional material and has full power to select its own textbooks. 

2. The authority for selecting textbooks rests legally upon the 
city board of education. 

3. The board of education almost invariably delegates this author- 
ity to the superintendent of sdiools, but holds his recommendation 
subject to its (commonly perfunctory) approval 

4. The superintendent of schools calls upon his assistants, the 
actual users of textbooks, to advise him on the problem of selecting 
textbooks. 

5. The advisers to the superintendent of schools are usually or- 
.ganized as a committee. 

6. The superintendent of schools, who is re^onsible for the selec- 
tion of textbooks and makes recommendations to the board of educa- 
tion, appoints the members of the textbook committee. 

7. A distribution of membership in a textbook conunittee in keep- 
ing with practice in city schools and the opinion of city superintend- 
ents would comprise about 50 percent teachers, 25 percent principals, 
15 percent supervisors, and 10 percent superintendent’s staff. The 
board of education is rarely directly represented. 
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8. Large textbook committees are not practical ; the effective com- 
mittee has from three to seven members- 

9. The efficient textbook committee is an open committee — open 
both t o school people and to publishers^ representatives. 

10. Textbook committees are in most cases temporary ; they cease 
to exist after they have solved their problems and made their reports. 
Permanent committees are usually associated with the committees 
working on curriculum revision. 

11. The reports of the textbook committee are regarded as being 
only recommendations to the superintendent of schools, but the recom- 
mendations are usually followed. 

12. The superintendent of schools, in appointing the committee, 
generally states its problem. The committee, however, sets up its own 
standards of evaluation for the instructional material considered. 



CHAPTER Vin 

THE USE OP SCOPE CARDS IN EVALUATING TEXTBOOKS 


G. R. Maxwell 

Dean of tLe College of Education 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoining 


I. The Need for Analtein-g Textbooks 
1. MDltiplieity and Variety of Texts 
The evaluation of textbooks presents a persistent problem to every 
school system. At the present time one finds many textbooks avail- 
able in every subject that is tanght in both the elementary and second- 
ary fields ; in fact, some of the larger publishing companies have two 
or three textbooks in the same subject. If all textbooks conformed in 
the organization of material, had the same order of presentation, were 
written with the same aims and purposes in view, contained vocabu- 
laries that were practically equivalent, and gave equal space to similar 
topics, the problem of selection would not present great difficulties. 
The selection might then be based on the color of the covers, the ex- 
cellency of the binding, and the cost of the book. This condition, 
fortunately, is not the ease. 

2. Variation in Points of View 

Textbooks are written from many and varied points of view ; cer- 
tain texts have been developed because the author wished to promul- 
gate his point of view in organizing and teaching a subject. When 
certain theories in education have failed, the surest and quickest way 
to modify practice based on them has been to place on the market a 
textbook with a changed point of view. Teachers in our higher insti- 
tutions frequently decide to write a textbook for the secondary schools 
because of the apparently poorly prepared students who have come 
to their classes. Occasionally teachers in our schools have been con- 
scious of the difficulties and limitations of present textbooks and, to 
overcome these obstacles, have organized materials which have finally 
eventuated into textbooks. All these different influence must be 
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taken into consideration wten a school system is confronted by the 
problem of selecting a new textbook. 

3. Objectives of School Systems 

From the standpoint of the school system, the evaluation of text- 
books must be made in the light of definite educational objectives. 
For example, a school system has decided that individual instruction 
should play an important part in teaching procedure; textbooks, in 
that case, must be examined with this ideal in mind ; or again, if a 
school system be operated with the idea that one of its chief functions 
should be the preparation for life outside of school, then the selection 
of materials must be made largely on their practical values. Such 
objectives must he given careful consideration by those responsible for 
selecting textbooks if the objectives are to be attained. 

4. Influence of Committees Beorganizing Subject Matter 

One of the marked tendencies in educational development in recent 
years has been the tendency for educational organizations to appoint 
committees on the reorganization of subject matter. Our national 
educational organizations have published yearbooks on the subject of 
reorganization, and most subject-matter fields in both the elementary 
and secondary schools have received consideration from such commit- 
tees. After the reports of such committees have been published and 
disseminated, textbooks usually appear with statements in the preface 
that they have been prepared to meet the specific recommendation of 
these national committees. If a school system is interested in con- 
forming to recommendations of such a committee, it is necessary to 
analyze these textbooks earefuUy to find whether or not they really 
have been, written from the standpoint of such recommendations or 
whether only certain minor details of the reports have been featured 
in the texts. 


5. Utilization of Scientific Studies 
Many scientific studies of different aspects of subject materials 
have been made in the past few years, studies that have contributed 
to progress in our schools. Textbooks may bear in their prefaces state- 
ments that in the organization of material much use has been niade 
of such studies, but a careful check on the contents must be made to 
verify sudi statements. Thus in the field of spelling we have accurate 
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studies of both, the frequency and the difficulty of voeabtdaries. It 
would be tmwise for a school system that is esamining spellers not to 
check their vocabularies against the studies that have been made. 

6. Variations in Distribution of Space 
In many subjects the proportion of space devoted to different units 
of subject matter presents an important problem. If one takes the 
fleld of general science, for example, he is immediately confronted 
by the problem of the amount of space that should be devoted to dif- 
ferent units of the fidd which this subject of necessity must treat; 
if the school administrator wishes to select a text with the biological 
aspect of science predominating, the book must be analyzed carefully 
to find whether or not the author has stressed that aspect in preparing 
his manuscript. In American history an author may give undue em- 
phasis to the period or aspect of which he is a student; the only 
way this can be discovered is, through a careful check of the content. 

7. Variations in Organization of Material 
The organization of subject material should be another important 
consideration in the selection of a textbook. The author may have 
approached the material from the standpoint of the logical develop- 
ment of the subject, with little thought about the learner. Textbooks 
that have been written by authorities in their field may not be suited 
to the immature pupils in an elementary or secondary school who 
approach the subject, not from the standpoint of its logical organiza- 
tion, but from the functional point of view. The only way one may 
discover the suitability of a textbook from the standpoint of organiza- 
tion is to make a careful and complete analysis of the content in the 
light of the psychology of the students who will study the text. 

8. Diflfieulty of Vocabulary 

Many textbooks that have many admirable qualities have been 
found practically valueless owing to the diaracter of the vocabulary 
used. An expert in a given field is inclined to use the technical vocabu- 
lary of the scholar rather than the vocabulary of the immature stu- 
dent who is a novice in the subject. We have available a sufficient 
number of studies to make it possible to check vocabularies. A school 
administrator who fails to examine a textbook from this point of view 
may early regret the selection that he makes. 
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Other reasons could be elaborated to show both the desirability 
and necessity of analyzing textbooks before a selection has been made ; 
the foregoing reasons, however, are sufficient to point out that a 
cursory examination of a book is not adequate and that scientific 
studies that have been made to improve our educational practices will 
be of little avail unless they are incorporated in textbooks that the 
children use. 

II. FAtiLTT Bases as Selection os Textbooks in the Past 
In the past the method of selecting textbooks has not received the 
attention it has deserved. Owing to faulty methods of selection school 
systems and administrators have been the target of much unfavorable 
criticism. This criticism has been due perhaps in some measure to 
the pernicious activity of unscrupulous representatives of book com- 
panies and also to the lack of justifiable standards for selection on 
the part of school administrators. When those responsible for select- 
ing textbooks were not supplied with a technique that would insure 
analysis, specious arguments were effective and were widely used. A 
scientific attitude toward the study of all school problems has brought 
about a change in many quarters in the techniques used in evaluating 
books, but unfortunately we still find arguments for adoption used 
that should be accepted with reservations, if at all. Five such argu- 
ments are these: First, the prestige of the author: it is taken for 
granted in this argument that an author who has a reputation as a 
scholar in his field is well equipped to prepare a textbook for children 
in the elementary school. Publishing companies have made much use 
of this argument as one of the basic considerations for the excellence 
of a textbook. Second, the prestige of the publisher has frequently 
been an argument used by the representative of large publishing com- 
panies, and they have frequently disparaged the books of more recent 
comers in the field. Third, the general appearance of the book has 
received undue emphasis. Of course, the esthetic qualities of a book 
have some value and should receive consideration, but other factors 
should have much more weight. Fourth, the wide use of a text is one of 
the most persistent arguments. Barely a day passes that the "writer does 
not receive an advertisement of some book wherein the most potent rea- 
son for its adoption is its wide use. Occasionally a map of the United 
States covered with red dots will be enclosed, each dot representing 
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a city or institution in whidi this particular text has been adopted. 
Even though the fallacy underlying such an argument is easily seen, 
apparently it must have much force or publishing companies ■would 
discontinue its use. The vide use probably means that this textbook 
meets general conditions in an admirable ■way, but it may be an argu- 
ment against its use in a system having specific problems ■which it is 
attacking. Fifth, the cost of a book is an argument that has made a 
distinctive, but undue, appeal when recommendations have been made 
to school boards. "When publishing companies bid against one another 
for adoptions, it naturally appears as a ■vital consideration ; but to-day 
legal restrictions on the selling price of textbooks and the slight differ- 
ences that prevail in prices of similar texts have made this argument 
less potent. 

This brief analysis of the bases on which texts have been selected 
in the past and which are stiH prevalent in school systems that have 
not been impregnated with the scientific attitude of mind indicates 
the need for a technical instrument that ■will insure the proper selec- 
tion of a textbook to meet the aims, objectives, and needs of a specific 
school system. 

ni. The Development op the Score Card 

The development of a score card to assist in the analysis of text- 
books is a natural successor to the haphazard methods for selecting 
textbooks that had prevailed. The decade between 1910 and 1920 
represents the period of active development of plans for putting the 
selection of textbooks on a more scientific basis. A perusal of educa- 
tional magazines in the latter half of this decade shows a considerable 
number of articles devoted to the problem of selecting and judging 
textbooks. If we judge interest in terms of number of articles and 
books, we should be led to infer that the last decade, 1920-1930, repre- 
sents a further and considerable advance, for in this decade five books 
on the subject appeared, and the magazine articles increased approxi- 
mately threefold. 

■While it is not possible to show a direct influence, undoubtedly the 
use of score cards in other fields was responsible for the attempts to 
elaborate score cards to assist in the selection of textbooks. For many 
years score cards have been used in the field of agriculture. In the 
department of a.TiiTnn.1 husbandry score cards are the basis for rating 
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cattle in all livestock-judging contests. In the department of agronomy 
we find score cards used in comparing corn, grains, etc. In these 
fields one does not question the efficacy of the score card in reducing 
the subjective element in reaching decisions. About the same time 
score cards were beginning to be used to score textbooks, we find a 
development in the use of the score card in rating school buildings. 
In more recent years we find score cards developed for the purpose 
of rating teaching and teachers, principals, libraries, community 
health, sanitary conditions, etc. Thus it is seen that score cards repre- 
sent one of the present-day means for rating characteristics in various 
fields in order that justifiable comparisons may be made. 

IV. Present Use of Score Cards in City School. Systems 

To find to what degree score cards are used in evaluating textbooks, 
the following brief questionnaire was submitted to 200 city superin- 
tendents in a selected group of cities representing different population 
groups in every one of the 48 states : 

1. Do you use score cards in the selection of textbooks in the ele- 
mentary grades? 

2. Do you use score cards in the selection of high-school textbooks? 

3. Do you believe a wiser selection of textbooks is made by the use 
of score cards ? 

4. How many years have you used score cards for the selection of ele- 
mentary textbooks? 

$. How many years have you used score cards for the selection of high- 
school texts? 

6. In what high-school subjects have you used score cards for the 
selection of textbooks ? 

7. Please submit copies of score cards used in the selection of high- 
school textbooks. 

One-hundred and fifty replies were received to these 200 ques- 
tionnaires. Of the 150, 84 approved the use of score cards ; 27 con- 
sidered them of no value; the remainder were non-committal. Re- 
plies from eighteen cities indicated that score cards were alway-s used 
in the selection of textbooks in the elementary grades, hut in only eight 
were score cards used in the selection of high-school textbooks. The 
longest period' of years during which score cards had been used in any 
city was given as seventeen, while the median period was five years. 
Three-fourths of the number using the score cards have commenced 
their use within a period of five years. The answer to this question 
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seems to indicate that the movement toward the nse of score cards 
is a recent one and that the tendency toward their nse is increasing. 
High-school subjects in which score cal'ds have been used in the selec- 
tion of books include practically all the fundamental academic sub- 
jects. Only a few submitted copies of score cards used in the selection 
of high-school texts. These represented in practically all cases check- 
ing lists or score cards that have been printed in magasdnes and books. 
It indicated that very few cities have done any constructive work 
in the formulation of score cards of their own. 

V. Abguments fob the Use of Scobe Cards 

The question is frequently raised : "Wbat is the value of a score 
card in selecting textbooks? The selection of textbooks presents a 
technical problem, the study of which should represent a scientific 
procedure where the elements of chance are reduced to a Tm'nimnTn . 
The score card gives an opportunity to set up criteria as a basis for 
the analysis of the textbook. Unless such criteria are set up, the ob- 
jectives of the school system may be lost sight of in the selection. 
Score cards present a convenient means for cheeking different elements 
that must be considered if a textbook is fully to realize its purposes. 
It has been said “opinion expressed through score card ratings has a 
better chance of being opinion up to the limit of insight than un- 
analyzed opinion has.”^ The better the score card, the better the 
final conclusions. Analysis of a book without a guide is analogous to 
sailing without a compass. If one selects a satisfactory textbook with- 
out a guide to assist in his analysis, he may select a good textbook to 
meet the educational objectives of his school system ; but if he does, 
it will be mere chance. A score card used in examining books tends 
to remove the personal element in judgment. The more objective the 
score card, the less tendency for subjective judgment to enter into 
the examination. Without a guide and without careful comparative 
ratings, one’s judgment of the content of a book may be very faulty. 
For example, an individual may tend to summarize carefully the aspect 
of the material in which he was particularly interested but to neglect 
other aspects which might be of equal importance. 

In one of the recent descriptions of a technical method used in 
selecting a textbook for its city schools, the following committees were 

^ Pranzeii and Kniglit. Textbook Seleation, p. 17. 
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reported :® committee on criteria of content ; committee on analysis of 
content ; committee on drills, tests, summaries, and reviews ; commit- 
tee on vocabulary ; committee on size and number ; committee on illus- 
trations; committee on meelianieal phases; and committee on pro- 
cedures, discussions, and methods. The work of these committees 
finally eventuated in a score card for comparative purposes. 

VI. Arguments Against Score Cards 

The statement is sometimes made that we do not have justifiable 
criteria for the formulation of a score card. This is an extreme state- 
ment which represents an attitude of mind that one always finds on 
the part of critics when attempts are made to improve techniques in 
any field. The earlier attempts to formulate score cards called atten- 
tion to pertinent factors that should be considered in the analysis of 
textbooks. These score cards aided greatly in overcoming the tendency 
to use such unjustifiable criteria as have been mentioned earlier and 
stimulated further attack upon the problem. 

Score cards have also been criticized on the basis that criteria used 
represented iu many instances merely the judgment of an individual 
and for this reason they had no scientific justification. A tabulation 
of the items used in twelve score cards indicates that there is consid- 
erable truth in this criticism. In these twelve score cards 160 differ- 
ent items are foimd. However, in fifty percent of the items there 
was practically unanimous agreement, showing that these items have 
considerable validity — judged by their use by those who have given 
much thought to the problem. 

In several score cards that have been published weighted items 
have been used. The criticism has frequently been made that such 
weighted elements have little or no scientific validity because they 
have represented only individual opinions of the formulator, not 
opinions secured from a large group. But a large number of opinions 
would have little weight — ^it is a question of quality rather than of 
quantity. It is true that only a few published score cards have been 
carefully weighted by experts, and that we have little evidence of their 
value based on wide use. 

Score cards have also been criticized because they have been formu- 
lated by publishers to insure the selection of their own product. Our 


* Fuller. Soientifie Evaluation of TesctbooTcs. 
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most progressive publishing companies have been much interested in 
the technique for the formulation of score cards, but the number of 
score cards that have been circulated by publishers to insure the selec- 
tion of their own books is comparatively small. Certain publishers, 
at least, are hoping that a good score card would result in careful 
unbiased judgment in weighing a textbook, so that political influence, 
local prejudice, and snap judgment would no longer play a part. 
Publishers have undoubtedly called the attention of school officials 
to the use that has been made of score cards and also to individual 
score cards that have resulted in the selection of a particular text. 
This is a legitimate procedure, and any textbook company is justified 
in calling to the attention of examiners any scientific techniques that 
have been used in the selection of textbooks. 

VIL A SAMPiiE Score Card foe Language Textbooks 

This chapter on score cards would be incomplete without the in- 
clusion of a t37pe score card which represents in its formulation not 
only an advanced tedinique but also a technique capable of utilization 
by any progressive school system. This score card has been formulated 
by Miss Mildred Dawson, Assistant Professor of Elementary Educa- 
tion, University of Wyoming, for the selection of junior-high-school 
language texts. It represents an advance over score cards that have 
been published previously in that, first, it makes provision for differ- 
ent bases for evaluation; second, it furnishes different methods of 
evaluation ; and third, it makes provision for weighted values. 

A few recognized authorities in the field of junior-high-sehool lan- 
guage were requested to give weighted values to the items in Divisions 
III and IV in this score card. The directions for scoring have been 
simplified to such a degree that a group of teachers such as one would 
find in an average school system could follow the directions and thus 
be able adequately to analyze textbooks in this field. The teachers in 
any school system are vitally interested in the textbooks that they 
must use, and for this reason they should assist in the examination 
and selection, and consequently a technique of examination should be 
used that is readily understandable by a group of teachers who have 
not been highly trained in statistical procedure. The tyjie score card 
which follows meets such a need. 
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I. General Nature 

The accompanying score card is based upon the principles of in- 
clusiveness, objectivity of scoring, and adaptability to local situations. 
Inclusiveness has been provided by checking the items of the card 
against cards previously published and by consulting the results of 
analyzing language textbooks.® Scoring has been made as objective as 
possible by a careful definition of terms and by a procedure of ranking 
based so far as possible on a careful objective analysis. A system of 
assigning score values to certain sub-items has been devised by com- 
bining the judgments of authorities in the language-composition field. 
The third principle of adaptability is involved in the possibility of leav- 
ing out certain sections of the score card where collection of data is 
not feasible and in ranking certain features of the textbook in the light 
of local needs. 


2, General Method of Using the Score Card 

The score card is divided into four main divisions, whose items 
are evaluated by scoring devices which seem peculiarly fitted to give 
objectivity in scoring. When the language textbooks have been ex- 
amined and evaluated in regard to these sub-items, then these books 
are ranked (in each of the four major divisions) according to their 
worth as determined for each of the five divisions. That is, Book A. 
may rank first in Mechanical Features, third in Derivation of Data, 
second in Content, and first in Procedure. The examiners, with these 
four ranks in mind for each book, may choose according to which of 
the four features they consider to be most important to meet their 
particular needs. 


3. Specific Items 

Some explanation may be necessary to set forth the value of in- 
cluding certain items and of scoring in particular ways. In Divi- 
sion I D the writer has suggested that the publishing company furnish 
expertly derived data concerning the print of the book, because school 
people are not ordinarily qualified to judge this exactly. In Divi- 
sion II A the mode of derivation of the materials in the textbooks is 
evaluated by rating the quality of the procedure employed. 

The items included in Division III have been derived by the actual 
analysis of representative recently published language textbooks. The 
data here should be entirely objective: page-spacing and other numerir 
cal values. The books should then be ranked according to their em- 
phasis upon the subject matter which the examiners feel to be most 
needed in their particular school system, 

•Lyman, B. L. study of twenty-four recent seventh and eighth grade 
language texts . Elementary School Journal, 24; Peb., 1924. 

Dawson, Mildred. Language textbooks.*^ The Elementary English Be- 
view, 6: Feb. and Max., 1929. 
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Progressiveness, thoroughness, appropriateness of procedure, are 
the key-notes in evaluating the items in Division IV : Presentation. 
Here equated frequency of mentions is the mode of analysis, values 
being classified according to two types : specific directions, and self- 
direction and self-appraisal. The items in this division have been de- 
rived from Koos^ statement of junior-high-school objectives and the 
statement of progressive tendencies in the teaching of English set forth 
by the Committee on the Reorganization of English in 1917. 

Certain sections of Divisions III and IV can be rated only after 
considerable supplementary analysis. For illustration, several supple- 
mentary score cards are appended to indicate the form that such cards 
should take. Cards are provided for Sections III C i, III C 2, III D 
and IV A, but the examiner will have to provide his own forms for 
Sections III A, IV B, IV C, and IV D. 

Directions for Scoring 

1. Assign separate symbols to indicate each text, e. g., A, B, C, etc. 
Place these symbols at the head of columns in "Results of Analysis.*' 

2. Score the items and sub-items within each major division by the 
method indicated in the two columns to the right of the individual 
items. 

3. Use the method of evaluation indicated to the right of the larger 
items which includes the sub-items if no method is indicated to 
the right of said sub-items. 

4. Have all the language books that are to be considered before the 
examiner when rating of items and sub-items is being done. 

5. Examiner may consult article in February, 1929, issue of The Ble^ 
mentary English Review for a standardized method of page-spacing. 

6. Rules for III A and III B 

a. Encircle with red the page-space that represents a topic that is 
under-emphasized. 

b. Encircle with blue the page-space that represents a topic that 
is over-emphasized. 

,c. Use these circles to determine the ranking for points in III B : 
Distribution of Emphasis. 

7. Rules for analysis of III C-i 

a. Give each series of lessons centering about some one general 

topic a project about our postal system) a value corre- 

sponding to the probable number of days that will be con- 
sumed in covering the topic. Be conservative; estimate as pre- 
cisely as possible on the basis of probable procedure with your 
own pupils. 

b. For each such series, note which of the following types of lan- 
guage activities are included; Grammar, Oral Composition, 
Written Composition, Correct Usage, and Literature. 
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SUPPI/EMENTARY SCOSE CAKDS 


Section III C-1; Organization 
Articulation into Units 

Textbooks 


Total number of series 

Average: Days per series 

Total mentions 

Grammar 

Oral composition 

Written composition 

Correct usage 

Literature 

i 







1 






Section HI C-2; Cumulative Treatment 


Buies 

1 Textbooks 

Total number of rules 

Average: Mentions per rule 










Section III D: Gradation of Topics 


Gradation 

Textbooks 

Difficulty 

Highly appropriate 

Appropriate 

Fairly appropriate 

Poor 

Interest 

Highly appropriate 

Appropriate 

Fairly appropriate 

Poor 










Section TV A: Qualities of Presentation 


Qualities I 

Textbooks . 

Simplicity 

Exceptional 

Superior 

Very good 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

Interest 

Exceptional 

(etc, for each of the qualitleB 
and eadi of the degrees). 






1 
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c. Total 

( 1 ) Stmi of number of days included in all the series found in 
any one text; average number of days per series. 

(2) Sum of number of times each of types of language activi- 
ties appears in a separate exercise. 

(3) Highest rank to the textbook showing best articulation on 
the basis of the two types of totals given above. 

8. Rules for analysis in III C-2 

a. Determine which rules of grammar, punctuation, etc., receive 
repeated practice in the sampling, 

b. Check each rule as often as practice is repeated. 

c. Total the checks for each text; determine the average number 
of mentions per rule. 

d. Rank in order of greatest to least frequency. 

9. Consult all definitions and apply them in scoring Division IV: 
Presentation, 

10. In Division IV, use system of equating by dividing by number of 
pages so as to avoid giving more credit to longest books. 

11. Determine general rank for Division IV on the basis of which 
features of presentation are most important in meeting the needs 
and interests of local pupils. 

12. Add to supplementary table of Division IV A. 

Definition of Terms 

Certain terms have had to be rigidly defined to enable objective analy- 
sis. These definitions were worked out while the author was analyzing 
language textbooks and are copied verbatim from her article in the Feb- 
ruary, 1929, issue of The BUmentary English Review. 

The less obvious tendencies and junior-high-school functions are de- 
fined by means of an outline. This lists the types of content and teaching 
procedure indicative of progressiveness and alignment with upper grade 
objectives. 

1. Extension and mastery of vocabulary. 

a. Learning to use new and richer meanings for words. 

b. Correct pronunciation. 

c. Correct usage. 

2. Grammar — an aid to expression — specific directions calling for the 
use of grammatical facts in composition writing and in life 
situations. 

3. Mechanics of written composition, 
a- Manuscript form, 

b. Capitalization; punctuation. 

c. Spelling, syllabication. 

4. Elaborate technique for written composition. 

$. Adaptation to individual differences. 

a. Sclf-chosen topics. 
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b- Self-appraisal; provision for needed practice. 

c. Additional drill for the slow group. 

d. Supplementary assignments for the most capable. 

6. Objective measurement. 

a. Comparison of objecth’e text scores. 

b. Use of standardized tests and scales. 

7. Utilization of life experiences. 

a. Topics for composition. 

b. Application and appraisal in life situations. 

8. Project: a problem arousing pupils to the purposeful planning and 
execution of a procedure which involves appraisal and improve- 
ment through self — or group — activit}^ (This includes a drill ex- 
ercise only as it is an integral part of a larger, more inclusive 
activity), 

9. Utilization of extra-curricular activities. 

a. Dramatic productions presented to other groups. 

b. Publication in the school paper. 

c. Advertising campaigns, posters, etc. 

d. Excursions to points of interest; e. the post office. 

e. Correlation vrith club work. 

10. Exploration of interests and abilities. 

a. Pupil-listing of topics of individual interest. 

b. Self-and group-appraisal. 

c. Tryouts for programs. 

11. Conditions favoring higher standards of scholarship. 

a. Publishing. 

b. Activities initiated, planned, managed by pupils. 

c. Appraisal by pupils on the basis of definite standards. 

d. Practice to eliminate an individual’s known errors ; to improve 
skill where improvement is needed. 

12. Socializing opportunities. 

a. Committee work; group leaders. 

b. Group appraisal and correction. 

c. Projects. 

d. Advertising; publishing. 

13. Materials of functional value. 

a. Practice to meet known needs and out-of-school demands. 

b. Compositions of practical value. 

(1) Letters requesting information from, or giving it to, actual 
people. 

(2) Articles for publication. 

(3) Talks furthering the purpose of a project. 

It seem^ that the varying kinds of emphasis which textbook assign- 
ments give to the tendencies and functions ought to be indicated. TSvo 
types of emphasis have been defined and utilized in counting the mentions. 
The definitions and illustrative examples follow. 
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Type I : Specific directions guiding practice and application ; for ex- 
ample: ‘Tn these sentences improve the verbs printed in 
italics."' 

Type 2; Self-direction by the pupil or the class; appraisal by the 
writer, his audience, or both. 

^‘You probably notice that you still are making the errors that 
you discovered early in the term. The other pupils have 
probably noticed the same fact concerning their own speech. 
Perhaps you would like to form into committees of friendly 
service. The duties will be to watch over and correct the 
speech of fellow committee members — always in a kindly and 
helpful way. Perhaps you and your teacher can work out a 
plan for keeping account of errors and the progress you make 
in overcoming them." 

Several experts in the field of language-composition teaching were 
asked to assign weighted values to certain features of language. The re- 
sults were tabulated; the mean, median, and mode were computed. The 
mean was selected because it was the only central tendency which yielded 
values that totaled the desired one hundred points and because it seemed 
most nearly to express composite judgment. 
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THE POLICIES OP PUBLISHEPS IN IMAEKETING 
TEXTBOOKS 


Frank A. J^insen 
Superintendent of Schools 
Eockford, Hiinoia 


The conclusions of this chapter are based on responses to parts of 
questionnaires sent to superintendents of schools and to publishers. 

After a manuscript has been transformed into a textbook, the 
publisher is confronted with the problem of selling it. The publishing 
of textbooks calls for large initial investments on which the publisher 
must realize adequate returns if he is to continue in business. 

I. Descriptions and Advertiseivients op Textbooks 

In placing a new book on the market, the publisher usuaUy makes 
a general preliminary announcement in an educational magazine or 
sends ont pamphlets which present the outstanding new features of the 
book as well as the training and experience of the authors. Often 
printed circulars and outlines of the new textbooks are placed in the 
hands of prospective users. 

1. By Whom Prepared 

Thirty-five publishers were asked: ^^Who writes the briefs of your 
textbooks, the author, the editorial staff, or the sales force?’’ Their 
answers should throw light on the preparation of these printed ma- 
terials which influence those who select textbooks. Some of the re- 
plies were: 

The sales force mostly, assisted by the editorial staff who seldom, 
however, initiate the matter. The author enters into the transaction 
only in an advisory capacity, and if he draws the first draft, as does 
sometimes happen, extensive revision is made and the final O.K. in- 
variably placed upon it by the managers of the sales department. 

Briefs come from many sources — editors, authors, salesmen, office 
correspondents. It depends entirely upon the occasion for a brief. 
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Situations differ. Some emphasize certain phases of a subject which 
in other places may not be so prominent. In general the agent can 
write the best brief if he can find out what a school wants. Too many 
schools don’t know and some won’t tell. 

The authors, in all cases where we can get authors to do it. In 
all other cases one of our editors consults the author and prepares the 
brief from points obtained from the author. Sometimes one of our 
salesmen will, on his own initiative, prepare a brief. Such brief is 
referred to author and editor for O. K. We often get excellent briefs 
in this way, for our salesmen are on the firing line and are in position 
to see the textbook in its actual functioning. 

Briefs, in the sense of descriptive material, would vary, of course, 
with the individual need. In the main, our selling force prepare state- 
ments which are used, but often the assistance of the editorial staff, 
even of the author, is secured. 

We have a service bureau which looks after this feature in a gen- 
eral way. But no one can prepare as searching a brief as the prop- 
erly equipped field man. Hence in our own arrangement the work of 
the service bureau is quite fully supplemented. 

The briefs for textbooks are usually of a composite nature. The 
author may be asked to furnish a short summary. The members of 
the sales force are always asked to formulate selling points. The edi- 
torial staff usually combines these arguments into a brief. 

The editorial staff and the sales force work together in this matter. 

Table I. — ^Emphasis on Authorship of Briefs by Thirty Publishers 
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sent to yon 'hy the pnblisher? (b) Do yon think this tj'pe of ad- 
veJTtising helps either in the selection or to initiate a change or addi- 
tion? Yes or No.’’ The answers to the qnestions are clearly sum- 
marized in Tables II and III. 


Table H. — Superintendents^ Disposal op Publishers^ Briefs act Outlines 


Method of Disposal 

1 Number 

Percent 

Put them in wastepapcr basket 

28 


Read, review, and refer to others 

100 

59.6 

Pile them 

40 

23.8 


168 1 

100.0 


Table ni. — ^V alue op Publishers' Briefs and Outlines in Influencing 

Textbook Selection 


Evaluation 

1 Number j 

Percent 

Have some value 


67.7 

Have no value 

47 I 

28.1 

Have questionable value 

7 

4.2 


167 

100.0 


3. The Publisher’s Aim 

The principles of textbook advertising used by the publishers are 
indicated in their responses to the question: ^“What is the principle 
of your advertising which aims to help the purchaser select your 
book?” 

To give information, which we try to make exact as to content, 
organization, and method of presentation. It is folly to claim for a 
book features which it does not possess. If the purchaser doesn’t get 
what he thinks he is going to find, it were better not to have made 
the sale. 

Our advertising is an attempt to explain the “why” and the “what” 
of every textbook, perhaps more than the “who.” Surely, it is a prin- 
ciple of the psychology of selling that all are interested in who uses 
thus and so. However, I fear, that in schoolbook publishing this is 
overemphasized. In odier words, it is not “who uses” a book, but 
“what it is” that should count 

To present in a convincing way the superior features we claim for 
our books, to diow that our books conform to the modem method of 
teaching, and tliat by their use, time will be saved, while the subject 
will be better taught. 

Fair presentation of the textbook’s claims, being careful not to 
overstate the case in any particular. The sale of one book by an agent 
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helps the sale of another by the same agent where the agent was care- 
ful not to mislead his purchaser in the sale of the first book. This 
principle is recognized by the management of the company in the train- 
ing of its agents. This same principle holds good in our advertising 
department. 

4. The Value of Periodical Advertising 
Advertising of textbooks seems to be effective when it is sent di- 
rectly to the selecting agents. But similar material condensed into a 
page of advertising in an educational journal is of questionable value 
if we may judge by the replies of school superintendents to the ques- 
tion: “Do you think the advertising of textbooks in educational 
magazines either helps in the selection or helps to initiate a change 
or addition? Yes or No.” The replies are compiled in Table IV. 


Tjsle IV. — Superintendents’ Evaluation op Textbook Advertising in 
Educational Magazines 


Evaluation 

Number 

1 Percent 

Has some value 

75 


Has no value 

81 


Has questionable value 

9 
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Managers of publishing companies in personal conferences with the 
writer also expressed the opinion that advertising in professional jour- 
nals has little value in selling textbooks, though it does help to build 
good wiU. Publishers feel that it is one way they can help to make 
the publishing of good professional magazines financially possible. 

II. The Publishers’ Representatives 
The publisher’s representative plays an important part in the pre- 
sentation of textbooks to the school people. His advice also is an 
important factor in building the publisher’s policy with reference to 
what should be published, and how it should be presented to the 
school people. A study of the personnel of publishers’ represaitatives 
indicates very dearly that the type of salesman has changed along 
with changes in the selecting agency. Two decades ago the publisher’s 
representative had to sell his highly specialized commodity to laymen 
on boards of education who were often not at all competent to select 
textbooks. 
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1. Qualifications Now Demanded 
As tlie selecting agency has changed, so the publisher’s representa- 
tives have taken on new qualifications; to-day they are a group of 
men as well qualified to present their textbooks in an educational 
way as teachers are qualified to work on selecting committees. 

One of the questions submitted to publishers was: ^^Wbat are the 
qualifications you aim to secure in selecting your representative to 
call on the school people in the interest of your books?” Some of the 
answers were : 

(i) Selling ability. (2) Required educational standing. (3) Ex- 
perience in the field of education. 

We select men who have had school experience and who have the 
educational background equivalent to the demands of educators in the 
particular section in which the bookman works. Of course, personality 
is always considered. Younger men are preferred. 

First of all, a man must be in the best sense of the word a gentle- 
man. He must have a liberal education and preferably have been en- 
gaged in educational work. 

College education, teaching experience, pleasing personality, com- 
mon sense, thorough familiarity with current educational practices, 
and ability to demonstrate that he thoroughly understands his subject. 

The qualifications to be considered are many, just as in the sdec- 
tion of a salesman for any other line of business — ^good address, per- 
sonality, experience either in selling or in teaching, personal habits, 
etc. As a matter of fact, with few exceptions, our representatives 
were previously members of the teaching profession — ^as a rule, super- 
intendents of schools. 

2. Training and Experience 

A further indication of the training and experience of publishers’ 
representatives is found in publishers’ answers to these questions: 

(a) What percent of your present staff are college graduates? (b) 
Wbat percent of your present staff have had practical school experi- 
ence as teacher, supervisor, or administrator?” 

Thirty-one of the 33 publishers answered these questions. The 
answers to both questions ranged from 50 percent to 100 percent; 
the median answer in both cases was 95 percent. It is apparent, then 
that the training and experience of publishers’ representatives are 
quite similar to those of the teachers, supervisors, and school admin- 
istrators with whom representatives deal in presenting their textbooks. 
The bookman of fifty years ago could rightly be called a 
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mer.” His training was limited, and he. knew little abont textbooks 
he was selling, but he possessed habits and personal qualities which 
enabled him to get votes from members of the board of education. 
To-day the field agents of any reputable publishing company may 
properly be called the publishers’ “representatives.” They are well 
trained and have had practical school experience. Most of them know 
the contents of their textbooks and are competent to present their 
outstanding features to selecting committees. 

3. How Superintendents Regard Them 

The attitude of superintendents toward the publishers’ representa- 
tives is suggested by the responses to the question: “Do you consider 
the publisher’s representative an asset or a liability to the textbook 
committee?” 


Tabus V. — SuPEBiNTEiirDENTS’ Evaluation op Pdbushers’ Ebpbesentatives 
AS Aids to Textbook CoiiImittees 


Evaluation 

Number 

Percent 

Asset 

99 

59.3 

- * 

38 

22.7 

Both asset and liability 

24 

14.4 

Neither asset nor liability 

6 

3.6 


167 

100. 


The data in Table V indicate that publishers’ representatives are 
helpful in the superintendent’s program for selecting textbooks. 


4. The Use of Special Demonstrators 

Many publishers have special demonstrators, for whom engage- 
ments are made by the publisher’s regular representatives. These 
special workers use the publisher’s instructional material in demon- 
stration lessons in various cities, either to introduce the materials or 
to help teachers to use them properly. Other publishers say that their 
regular field men are also demonstrators. 

The work of these demonstrators was well defined in publishers’ 
answers to the question: “What is the function of your demonstra- 
tor in the sales department of your business?” Typical replies were : 

We have several whose time is spent in assisting schools in teach- 
ing the method of hooks of our publications which have been introduced 
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and in explaining what we have to offer to school authorities where 
a change in the method they may be using is contemplated. 

Three- fold : First, the demonstrator is called upon to appear be- 
fore teachers in the mass or in special groups to talk on the modem 
point of view in teaching the subject under consideration. This talk 
may or may not refer specifically to our books. This permits the so- 
called demonstrator at a later date or in personal conference to tie 
up our publication to the points made in the address. A second func- 
tion is actually to take one of our textbooks and demonstrate its use 
or some phase of its use in the classroom. This is becoming less and 
less common because of lack of confidence on the part of supervisors 
in the set demonstration. A third function of a demonstrator comes 
after the adoption of a book, when opportunities often occur to meet 
teachers and to explain how the book or books may be used most 
effectively, and this is often followed by a demonstration on some par- 
ticular phase requested by the supervisor. 

The position of ‘demonstrator,’ as such, is passing; the demon- 
strators of to-day are more nearly educational advisors and not grand- 
stand orators. 

To aid teachers to understand problems connected with the teach- 
ing of their subjects, to talk to groups of teachers professionally on 
these problems, to assist teachers to use our books intelligently and 
properly, and to encourage teachers and others to use our books. 

All our salesmen are supposed to be demonstrators; that is, 
they are supposed to be able to teach their material to teachers. We 
do not employ special demonstrators in the sales department. It weak- 
ens the responsibility of the salesmen. 

The chief function of our demonstrators is to prove the actual class- 
room value of our books after they have been introduced into schools — 
in short, to help the teacher to get out of the hooks all that the authors 
have put into them. Incidentally, they may do some agency work but 
we do not require it of them. 

Thirty-two of the 33 publishers answered this question. From their 
reactions, it is fair to conclude that the publisher’s demonstrator has 
a definite place in a scheme of good salesmanship; that publishers 
generally have a demonstrator for elementary-school textbooks which 
emphasize definite methods of procedure, such as may be found in 
readers, geographies, and arithmetics; that the function of the demon- 
strator is to interpret the method of the textbooks to the teachers 
who are using them or to prospective users of the textbooks ; but that 
the publisher's regular representative often plays the part of demon- 
strator for his company in some subjects. 
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III. Exchange Contracts 

Exchange contracts, which formerly played so important a part in 
determining which textbook would be selected, have practically dis- 
appeared as the result of a common understanding among publishers. 
A uniform system of exchange seems now to he common practice; 
rarely does one hear of a publisher's making a book-for-book exchange 
regardless of the condition of discarded books. 

The following list of terms of exchange with states where such 
listing is required is typical of the forms used by publishers : 

To BoAiiDS OF Education ; 

In accordance with the provisions of law, any of the textbooks 
herein listed will he furnished upon the terms and at the prices quoted 
herewith. Supplies will be furnished at the net prices named in the 
second column. For sixty days from the date of the first order the 
exchange period will be open, and the exchange prices named in the 
third column will be effective in each case where a copy of the old 
book displaced by ours and of corresponding grade is given in ex- 
change. All books will be billed at net prices f.o.b. Chicago. Old 
books when received will be credited at the difference between the 
net and exchange prices. 

We also take in exchange, dollar’s worth for dollar’s worth, all 
new books of the series displaced by ours, provided the books are in 
perfect condition and can be sold again as new stock. On the return 
of displaced new and old books we pay the freight. It is understood 
that the total number of such books is not to exceed the number of our 
books ordered for introduction. 

We have no jurisdiction over the prices at which the books shall 
be sold to the pupil either as an outright sale or where another book 
is given in exchange. Such prices are usually agreed upon by the 
dealer and the school authorities. 

(Signed) Publishing Company 

List Price Net Price Exchange Price 


Book One $0.56 $0.42 * $0.39 

Book Two 60 45 42 


IV. The P^MonoNAL Distribution of ‘Examination^ Copies 
In presenting textbooks to the schools, the publisher finds it neces- 
sary to adopt a liberal policy in the distribution of examination copies 
to prospective selecting agencies. This appears to be an essential part 
of the textbook selling program, although the cost of the practice 
very obviously adds materially to the ultimate price of the books. 
This liberal policy has led some individuals in school organizations 
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to abuse the courtesy, to collect a large number of examination copies 
and then to dispose of them for gain — a practice sufSciently preyalent 
to have earned a specific name : sample grafting. 

One publisher writes : 

There is another rather delicate subject, which is not mentioned 
in the questionnaire, but which, it seems, might well be given consid- 
eration. This is the question of free-sample abuses. In some locali- 
ties they lean over backwards, but in many others the secondhand-book 
dealers continue to prosper in the wake of an adoption. This does not 
apply only to adoptions either. It is not unusual for a teacher of a one- 
room school with ten pupils to ask for ten dollars worth of samples 
from one publisher. We have no very definite suggestion as to how 
to get around this difficulty unless it would be that the superintendents 
should pass a resolution asking that all sample copies be stamped: 

Sample Copy 

Property of the X. F. Z. Company 
Not to be sold 

The problem has been recognized editorially in professional jour- 
nals as follows: 

A very gross abuse of free samples of textbooks is also prevalent, 
so unethical that perhaps it ought to be glossed over, not revealed. 
Not a few school people sell to secondhand dealers the books which 
accumulate on their shelves. They do this seemingly without shame. 
There are few publishers who do not have to buy in, from the large 
secondhand bookstores, veiy considerable numbers of new textbooks 
whidi a little while before were given out to teachers as gratis inspec- 
tion copies.'^ 

But publishers are sometimes thoughtlessly imposed upon by teach- 
ers, and a word needs to be said in this connection. The bane of the 
business is the terrific drain in the giving of free samples of textbooks. 
Perhaps publishers were originally at fault in encouraging this prac- 
tice, but in fairness to them, teachers ought now aid in checking the 
practice. Textbooks could be sold at lower figures if this item of sell- 
ing expense were materially reduced. And the teacher does hold much 
of the power of improvement in her own hands.* 

In order to determine the attitude of superintendents of schools 
toward policies of sampling, they were asked the following question: 

yon expect publishers to furnish free copies for examination for 
each member of the committee?** 

^Editorial, Teachers and textbooks.'^ Pedbodg Journal of Educaiion, YoL 
2, No. 3, November, 1924:. 

* Editorial, ^ * Textbooks, ^ ^ Ofiw Si^ool, June, 1929. 
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Of the 170 city superintendents who answered this question, 120 
reported that they did expect publishers to furnish free samples for 
the textbook committees, 50 that they did not. It appears, then, that 
in general both the publisher and the superintendent regard the fur- 
nishing of sample copies a legitimate item in the expense of a text- 
book publisher. 

V. The Detbibution of Desk Copies 

In their eagerness to get business, publishers have in the past given 
desk copies for teachers when they secured adoptions. The writer’s 
conferences with publishers seems to indicate that with regard to this 
practice they do not have among themselves a gentlemen’s agreement 
such as they have in the matter of exchange prices. One company 
promises desk copies if it gets the adoption ; another does not. Where 
books are of about equal merit, the publidier who promises desk copies 
might weE expect the business; that one item might be the deter- 
mining factor in the selection. 

One judges from the reactions from publishers that, while they 
are trying to avoid the practice of furnishing desk copies, the school 
people are trying to have it continued. However, in one city of about 
100,000 population, a series of textbooks was recently adopted and 
the publisher was given an order for copies for the entire system, in- 
cluding teaehei^ as well as pupils. About a week later a box of text- 
books was shipped to the purchasing agent of the school system but 
no bill accompanied the shipment. The number of books and dis- 
tribution in the series indicated that the books were desk copies for 
the teachers. The purchasing agent kept the books, but asked for a biH. 

A similar attitude on the part of superintendents was revealed in 
their answers to the question: “Do you expect the successful pub- 
lisher to furnish desk copies for the teachers ’ use ? Yes or No. ’ ’ Only 
9 of the 169 superintendents who answered this question said that 
they did expect publishers to famish free desk copies. 

VI. StrUMABY 

The following are some of the features that are discerned in the 
selling policies of the publishers: 

1. Pr elimin ary announcements, briefs of textbooks, and advertis- 
ing material generally, are prepared by editors, sales force, and authors 
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to influence textbook committees. These materials unquestionably 
influence superintendents and textbook committees, especially when 
clearly informative and not overdone. Magazine advertising, how- 
ever, is less eflective. 

2. The publisher’s representative spealcs for the textbook and has 
a definite influence on a textbook selection. By superintendents he is 
deemed an asset to the selecting committee. 

3. Publishers’ representatives nowadays possess all the qualifica- 
tions common to any good salesman and in addition are thoroughly 
acquainted with the theory and practice of education in the schools. 
Practically all of them are college graduates who have had practical 
school experience. 

4. The publisher’s demonstrator, who works in close conjunction 
with the publisher’s representative, also has a definite influence upon 
selecting committees and is a factor in textbook selection, though often 
primarily employed after a text has been selected. 

5. Uniform exchange contracts are common among publishers. 
Exchange bargaining, therefore, is not now a common factor in text- 
book selection. 

6. The distribution of examination copies is generally considered 
a natural part of the publisher’s scheme for presenting new books. 
Since all companies follow about the same policy, this form of sam- 
pling does not constitute a factor in selecting a given text. 

7. It is not the usual policy of publishers to furnish free desk 
copies to teachers where an adoption has been secured and the school 
people do not expect them. Free desk copies are not a factor in 
textbook selection. 




CHAPTER X 


THE PROBLEMS OF PUBLISHERS IN MAKING AND 
IVIARKETING TEXTBOOKS: A SYMPOSIUM 


Nelson B. Henry 
Assistant Professor of Education 
School of Education, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


MucIl consideration is given hy teaeliers to questions relating to tlie 
effective nse of books in instruction, and naturally many members of 
the profession have given thought to the problems involved in the 
writing of textbooks, yet it is evident that many schoolmen do not 
fully apprehend the nature of the work of the publishers and the 
difficulties they encounter in keeping the schools supplied with the 
books they need,. 

There are certain tasks which the publishers have to perform, either 
to meet the expressed or the apparent wishes of their school clientele, 
or to comply with laws and official regulations prescribing their pro- 
cedure in dealing with representatives of the schools, which are very 
definitely affected by attitudes and activities of members of the teach- 
ing profession. 

I. Method op ConiiEOTrNG MATERiAii 

To influence individual teachers to become more familiar with 
the mutual objectives of teaching and publishing, and to stimulate 
organizations of teachers to correct the conditions and practices which 
tend to obstruct the necessary educational services of the publishers, 
the Yearbook Committee solicited statements from a group of pub- 
lishers setting forth certain problems that might well be studied by 
schoolmen. The Committee's request was presented to some major 
officer of each of a selected list of publishers of textbooks. Each 
publisher was requested to list and deflae the important problems 
arising from his dealings with teachers and school officials. It was 
agreed that the source of any statement made would not be revealed. 
The companies represented in this symposium publish between 60 
and 70 percent of the books used in the public schools. 
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This chapter has been submitted to each of the contributors for 
examination of his O'wn statements and has been corrected in com- 
pliance with anj' requests received. It is not to be understood, 
however, that each contributor subscribes to the statements of all the 
others; on the contrary, very positive differences of opinion exist 
among the publishers with respect to some of the problems discussed. 

It is the hope of the Yearbook Committee that the frank state- 
ments of the publishers here presented will stimulate discussion of 
these problems by members of the teaching profession and will thus 
improve some of the undesirable conditions which the members of the 
teaching profession have it in their power to remedy. 

The different problems set forth by representatives of the twelve 
companies contributing are grouped under three classifications: the 
making of textbooks, five problems ; the marketing of textbooks, three 
problems ; and the attitude of teachers toward the preparation, sale, 
or use of textbooks, three problems. 

II. PaoBiiEMS EeiJlTing to the Making op Textbooks 
1. Instability of Educational Theory and Demand 

The lack of uniformity and fhe lack of stability of educational 
theory with respect to the organization of courses of study, par- 
ticularly in the field of the social sciences. The changing conceptions 
of educators, with respect to courses of study, according to the state- 
ment of one of the representatives interviewed, present a particularly 
difficult problem to the publishers of school textbooks, since the sale 
of a book in any instance depends upon the attitude of a particular 
individual or group of individuals toward the plan of organization 
of the book in question. Not only does it frequently happen that a 
book which is acceptable in one community is excluded from consid- 
eration in adoptions proposed for other communities, but there is also 
a rather general tendency on the part of teachers and school admin- 
istrators to change from one type of textbook to another just as a 
matter of expesriment. 

It is explained that the publisher realizes very little profit on books 
that are used for a period of less than five years. The publishing com- 
pany that undertakes to supply the fleeting demands of the different 
professional groups very promptly finds itself loaded up with a list 
of books for which there is no market. In order to realize a reasonable 
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profit from its btisiness it is necessary for the company to maintain 
a conservative attitude in the face of the suggestions and entreaties 
of the members of the teaching profession that a new book be pro- 
vided to meet the demand created by some new theory which for the 
moment has caught the fancy of influential parties in the profession. 
This demand for new types of books is at present especially apparent 
in connection with textbooks required by classes of the social sciences. 
An example cited is that of an insistent demand at the present time 
for a “one-eyde” geography. The company in question is willing to 
provide a “one-cycle” geography, or any other book of speeifled t3q3e, 
provided educational theory and demand is sufficiently uniform and 
stable to insure a reasonable market for the book for a period of time 
that will enable the company to realize a profit from the production 
and sale thereof. It is urged that the teaching profession be in- 
formed concerning the difficulty which confronts publishing com- 
panies as a result of the general tendency to abandon established 
types of textbooks without more definite knowledge of the relative 
values of the newer and the older ideas underl 3 ang the different types 
of books, and without a reasonable assurance that the proposed modi- 
fication will permanently satisfy some new demand or correct some 
deficiency of the older plan. 

2. Impractieality of Educational Experts 
The impractical character of the knowledge of those who set them- 
selves up as experts in the field of education and who prescribe criteria 
by which the course of study, textbook authors, and textbook publishers 
are to be guided. This is considered by one publisher as the source of 
one of the most difficult problems with which publishers have to deal. 
In emphasizing his statement of the tendency of influential persons 
in the field of education to be guided entirely by theory and by experi- 
ments conducted in more or less artificial situations, this writer as- 
serts “that whenever publishers foUow slavishly the dictates of the 
educationist in the making of textbooks, the textbook so made is usually 
a failure. In order to overcome this, we as publishers set up as a 
guide for ourselves criteria as follows : ‘Follow the educationist in aU 
matters where his criteria based upon so-called experimental evidence 
do not conflict with common sense, but where the so-called experimental 
evidence and common sense are in conflict, we make it a point to turn 
to the common sense side.’ ” 
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3. Inaccuracy and Irresponsibility of Anthors 
The lack of feeling of responsibility on the part of authors for the 
accuracy and validity of subject matter of manuscripts offered for 
publication. One manager complains that those who offer their manu- 
scripts for use as textbooks in the schools are frequently unconcerned 
about the accuracy with which scientific studies are reported in these 
manuscripts, and apparently assume that it is the business of the 
publisher rather than that of the author to insure the reading public 
against misleading and inaccurate statements. It is true that the 
publishing companies maintain an editorial staff to determine the 
validity and significance of the material which is presented in the 
author’s manuscript, but it is dearly impossible for any publishing 
company to ma int ain a staff of experts in ewery field of study in which 
textbooks are to be published. The expense incurred in cheeking the 
work of authors and would-be authors adds materially to the price 
at which books actually sold can be marketed by the publishing com- 
panies. 

4. Unethical Use of Names as Authors 
Lack of candor mth respect to the authorship of books. Several 
of the publishing companies’ representatives criticise the practice 
among educators of allowing their names to be associated with pubU- 
eations to which they have contributed little or nothing in the way of 
authorship. One manager asks the question; “Should there not be 
an ethical consideration with regard to the real and ostensible author- 
ship of a schoolbook?” As he sees it, this is a problem for the mem- 
bers of the teaching profession to deal with, but he asserts that the 
publishing companies would be considerably relieved if they were 
not compelled to handle books which represent the work of one in- 
dividual but which must be sold under the stimulus of the prominence 
of some one else. The representative of another publishing company 
e:q)r®ses his idea in the following words : 

A good textbook is a child of the mind and ofttimes is the product 
of a lifetime of study, experimenting, and working over; but very often 
a well-advertised diversity professor-politician will allow his name to 
go on a book as a joint author when he has not done one hour of work 
on the manuscript other than to read it over. In other words, the col- 
lege professor, sells his prestige for money, while the author, who has 
done all the work and really contributed something educationally, is 
deprived of a large share of the reward. Generally, cases of this kind 
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are well known; often college professors have been known to boast 
that they simply allowed their names to go on the books though they 
had nothing to do with them. The school people could in a short time 
stop this practice by refusing to adopt books offered under the condi- 
tions described, 

5. Absurdity of Insistence on Eecent Copyright Date 
Insistence on the part of those responsible for the selection of text- 
books that every book adopted must bear a recent copyright date. 
The editor of one of the companies declares that teachers and super- 
visors are copyright mad.’^ There have been frequent instances 
under his observation in which books were refused consideration on 
the mere score of date of publication. It is not an uncommon practice, 
he finds, for textbook committees and school officials to limit their 
selection arbitrarily to those books which have been published within 
the five years preceding. A representative of another company sub- 
mits the following statement : 

Great damage is being done to the schools of America by the in- 
cessant and insistent demand for ^'something new.” The thoughtless 
superintendent and teacher look at the date of copyright of a book, and 
if the copyright is more than two years old, say without further inves- 
tigation they don’t want old-fashioned books. This thing is probably 
carried to its extreme in the case of a teacher who refused Palmer’s 
translation of The Odyssey and said he wanted a ‘'new” translation, 
as if a new translation prepared by some newspaper writer would take 
the place of the rhythmic prose and scholarship of Professor Palmer. 
We may expect that they will demand a new version of Romeo and 
Juliet instead of Shakespeare’s. 

The same general attitude is expressed in slightly different phras- 
ing when applied to the making of new textbooks out of old ones. The 
publishers’ interpretation of this attitude on the part of teachers is 
summarized in a statement of the writer of the letter just quoted. 

There is constant and insistent demand for revised editions, with- 
out any adequate basis. While it may be true that certain phases of 
pedagogy change rapidly, they are changing a great deal less than peo- 
ple think, and many of the alleged changes are mere camouflage. It 
seems as if teachers were more anxious to find complaints about 
their books than admiration for them, and there are no textbooks in 
the world comparable with the American schoolbooks for elementary 
schools. The minute a complaint can be found, inquiry is made when 
the '^revised edition” will be out, and in order to keep the sale up, the 
revised edition must be changed enough so that the representative can 
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point out “the revisions,” These revisions are not usually important. 
They are merely saying the same things in another way, and make the 
books look new at the expense of the schools of America. McGuffey's 
Readers were standard books for two generations. For forty years 
children learned grammar from Reed & Kellogg. Colbum^s Mental 
Arithmetic sold substantially for ninety years. But it is a reasonable 
assumption that no arithmetic published before 1900 is now in use in 
any school in America. There surely has been no change in the teach- 
ing of arithmetic which justifies this condition. The deinand is not for 
something better; it is for something different, which is often some- 
thing worse. It used to be necessary to get a book established in lead- 
ing educational centers before it would be accepted by the lesser lights 
in the educational profession. Now, the fact that a book has been used 
in a few places is often an argument that it must therefore be an old 
book, and they don’t want it. They want to try something new. 

in. Problems Relating to the Marketing of Textbooks 
1. Methods of Adopting Textbooks 
The adoption^ ^ plan of regulating the use of hoohs in the schools 
of a state, county, or district. This practice is apparently the source 
of several grievous problems with which publishers have to deal. The 
chief criticisms are directed toward the usual form of state adoptions 
and the difficulties and evils that grow out of it. The arguments ad- 
vanced relate both to the commercial and to the educational conse- 
quences of this plan, and indicate that whatever profit it may afford 
accrues to the publishers and the politicians, while the children and 
the taxpayers stand a chance to suffer educational or financial losses. 
The disadvantages of adoptions for specified periods of time, and the 
advantages of free textbooks, with a large measure of freedom in the 
selection of books accorded the teachers who must use the books, are 
definitely indicated. 

The fundamental fallacies of the state adoption idea are briefly 
suinmarized in the following quotation from one of the letters re- 
ceived : 

It is my understanding that the movement for state uniformity 
originated in the desire of those in authority to bring about prices that 
were both cheap and uniform. Other reasons given for state uniformity 
were that it would enable the state authorities to make a uniform 
course of study, and that parents moving about the state would not be 
obliged to purchase new books whenever they changed their locations. 

In the early years of state uniformity prices were lowered. Later, 
many states, of which Michigan and Illinois are examples, passed laws 
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requiring the publisher offering his boqks to give bond that the prices 
were the lowest quoted anywhere. As a result, books are furnished in 
such states as Michigan and Illinois at the same prices at which the 
same books are furnished in Indiana. It is apparent, therefore, that 
the argument in favor of state uniformity because it means cheaper 
books no longer holds. 

The advantage of a course of study based on one set of books is 
not apparent and has never been taken seriously by many people. 

The saving in expense to parents moving about is inconsequential. 

The great evil of state uniformity is that the size of the contract 
attracts the politicians. Inevitably, influences creep in which are quite 
apart from the merit of the books, and frequently state adoptions are 
made in which the merit of the book is almost wholly disregarded. 

In substantial agreement with the foregoing statement another 
writer indicates his opinion with respect to other units of adoption 
in these terms: 

The question of county adoptions is almost the same. The 
larger the county, the worse it is. If the county is the smallest useful 
educational unit, it has probably got to be made the basis, and a group 
of small, bad county adoptions is probably better than one bad state 
adoption. 

The best unit for an adoption, of course, is that in which the books 
are most nearly selected by the teacher who is responsible for the re- 
sults. From the emphasis too often laid on adoptions, it would appear 
that books are an end in themselves, whereas they are merely a means 
of educating children. If a school turns out well-educated pupils, it 
is the combined result of teachers, books, libraries, and supervisors. 
Books are merely a tool, and the person who has to use the tool ought 
to have the choice of it. She ought to be teaching arithmetic — ^not some 
particular text in arithmetic, as is often the case. If you can get this 
selection of books practically down to the teaching force that is to use 
the book in an individual school, you will inevitably get the best and 
the most successful books used, for the reputation of the teacher and 
the school is at stake; whereas the results obtained in a village school 
have very little relation to the reputation of a group of educational 
politicians making the state contracts. 

In none of the statements submitted does the publisher recognize 
any educational advantage in the adoption plan. Some of them can- 
didly assert that the only possible benefits are those which the book 
companies realize from the assurance of continued use of adopted boots. 
This point of view is expressed by one manager in the foUowing 
paragraphs: 
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Why do we have adoptions? From my conversation with the gen- 
eration of bookmen who are for the most part gone, I conclude that 
it was a policy inaugurated by them in order to ^salt down^ business 
for a period of years, and was done during the time when schools gave 
all of their business to their favorite bookman. In those days there 
were boards of education and some superintendents who were not above 
sharing in the profits of the adoption. Legislators were appealed to to 
'sew up' the business for five-year periods, and finally the state adoption 
was conceived. . . . To-day things have changed. Schoolmen are 
above these tactics. They want the best that can be produced. Agents 
must have the standards of business and of personal ethics possessed 
by the schoolmen. The publisher must concern himself with the pro- 
duction of good books and not with the manipulation of teachers and 
boards of education. 

Who is benefited by adoptions? No one but the company who 
has the adoption. Certainly the pupil is not benefited by using an out- 
of-date textbook. Certainly a teacher does not like to have to apologize 
for the text and to supplement its deficiencies. Certainly the parent 
does not like to have books discarded just because the five years are 
up. Certainly publishers do not relish the terrific cost of agency work. 
They would rather have their agents go out as salesmen to take orders 
for such books as the schools require, than to incur the expense of 
'looking into situations.* 

Whatever the original motive back of the adoption plan, any adop- 
tion of a book or list of books is commonly made for a specified period 
of use. So long as parents are required to purchase the books their 
children need, there will be some objections to any proposed change 
in textbooks, regardless of the advantages offered. If free textbooks 
were provided in all the schools, the evils of the adoption plan could 
be more easily corrected. One representative explains : 

In many states a book once adopted must be used for five years. 
This five-year period has its objections. It was doubtless put in as a 
saving to the patrons by preventing frequent changes — ^that is to say, 
it was to protect the school authorities against the persistent efforts 
of the publishers. It might be assumed that the school authorities 
would be able to take care of themselves and that they should have the 
privilege of dianging more often than once in five years if it seemed 
to them for the good of the schools to do so. For instance, it might 
happen that a book had been adopted which proved upon trial not to be 
fitted, yet according to the law of some states that must be the text- 
book for a full five-year period. Again, a new book might appear, 
representing a radical departure from the method of previous books. It 
makes an immediate appeal to various school authorities, but they are 
prevented by law from introducing this particular book for two or three 
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years. Meanwhile, two or three groups of children have gone through 
the particular grade where this book would have been used, and have 
lost the advantage which they might have had by the use of this latest 
and best book. 

It seems to me that the ideal condition from the standpoint of the 
school people and the publishers is a small unit, with the selection of 
the books in tlie hands of the teachers. 

Conditions approach the ideal in the state of Massachusetts. The 
books are free. There is no stated time of adoption. The school peo* 
pie may take any book at any time or drop any book at any time. Con- 
ditions are identical with those in private schools or colleges. 

If such conditions prevailed, the competition would be confined to 
the relative merits of the books, and it would become essential that 
the men who represented houses should know all these books and should 
be conversant with the best teaching methods in order to discuss their 
books intelligently and effectively. I might say that this is the type 
of representative that the publishers are employing more and more as 
the practice is growing of leaving such decisions to the teachers rather 
than to the school boards. 

With the exception of Oklahoma, no state that has once legislated 
in favor of free textbooks has returned to the method of purchase by 
pupils. Free textbooks do away with some of the arguments for state 
uniformity. 

I look forward to the time when free textbooks will be furnished 
throughout the country, when there will be no state uniformity and no 
period of adoption, when the selection of the books will be entirely in 
the hands of those who are to teach them. 

2. Methods and Criteria in Selecting Textbooks 

a. The indefinite legal status of fhe position of superintendent ^ 
with the coTisequent inability or unvnUingness of the superintendent 
to assume fuU responsibility for the determination of the policy and 
practice of the school system with respect to the selection and use of 
textbooks^ This statement is presented by one of the managers as 
the chief source of the various difficulties which arise in connection with 
the selection of textbooks by city school systems. In general the snper- 
intendent^s responsihilities are not legally defined, and he exercises 
only so much control over the selection of textbooks as the board of 
education voluntarily allocates to him or so much as he is able to 
assume without interference on the part of the board. If the mem- 

* The reader should compare with this and succeeding sections the summary 
of the views and practices of the superintendents given by Superintendent J ensen 
in Chapter VII. — Editor, 
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bers of tbe profession could secure a more clearly defined status for 
the position of superintendent of schools, the superintendent would 
be compelled to take full responsibility for the selection of books to 
be used in the schools of his city. With this responsibility thus 
definitely and pi^operly located, many of the indirect methods and 
secret practices which now prevail would be naturally eliminated. 
Furthermore, argues another manager: 

To fix the responsibility upon the superintendent does not mean 
that he would not consult his principals, supervisors, and expert teach- 
ers. It simply means that he would be the final arbiter, that he would 
cast the decisive vote. 

Whether because of lack of definite authority or because of lack 
of courage on the part of the superintendent, any shifting of the 
responsibility for textbook sdeetions from the office of the superin- 
tendent, it is argued, increases the likelihood that selections will not 
be determined by the merits of the hooks considered and by the needs 
of the schools in which they are to he used. Thus, one publisher 
remarks : 

Another favorite method of selecting textbooks is by the appoint- 
ment of a committee. The superintendent selects committees on dif- 
ferent subjects, and various members of the committee consider dif- 
ferent books, and after several disagreements by a 4 to 3 vote they 
select some series which the superintendent promptly endorses, al- 
though he knows that it is not suitable for his schools, that it is more 
or less the result of compromise, and that the four persons who 
voted for it are the least efficient on the committee. Often these 
committees are all appointed and go through all the machinery of 
examining books, and then the books adopted in no wise resemble 
the choice the committees have made. Sometimes the book men are 
fooled by this process, but not very often, apart from the younger 
and inexperienced men. Now and again an entire school staff is in- 
vited to vote on textbooks, and they hold an election by the teachers. 
All these methods oblige a man who looks at it impartially from a 
distance to wonder why the school systems pay for a superintendent 
who is supposed to know something about education. Of course, a 
superintendent is entitled to ask advice and assistance from any of his 
teachers, but he should not try to shed the responsibility. He may very 
well demand an expert report from any teacher on the subject she is 
supposed to be especially proficient in, but the responsibility for the 
selection of hooks is his, and not to be delegated to any committee. 
It is a grave responsibility and on it depend to a considerable extent 
the educational results which he can hope to get from his school sys- 
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tem. In the great city school systems this may have to be delegated 
to an assistant superintendent, but the eventual responsibility should 
be placed on one intelligent, honest, impartial man, who is also respon- 
sible for educational results in the political division under his control, 
if you want adequate results. 

Z>. The appointment of secret committees for the selection of text- 
iooTcs. This is a practice condemned by the representatives of several 
different publishing companies. In one statement it is explained that 
the secret committee is resorted to by the superintendent or board of 
education as a means of avoiding responsibility or of escaping the 
annoyance of being canvassed by representatives of book companies. 
It is claimed by those who adopt this plan that it provides a surer 
method of secnring an impartial consideration of aU available books ; 
but the plan does not always realize this purpose, because the mem- 
bership of such committees usually becomes kirowm to the textbook 
men. At times it has been discovered that indmdual members of the 
committee and representatives of some of the publishing companies 
have violated the instructions of the local authorities and have se- 
cretly consulted about particular books during the course of the com- 
mittee’s investigation. Those companies which have instructed their 
agents to comply with the request that they refrain from seeking any 
personal interviews with members of the committee have therefore 
not had an equal opportunity to present the claims of their publica- 
tions. The plan is therefore inequitable in that the way is usually still 
open for some of the publishers to gain an advantage over their 
competitors. Furthermore, from the educational point of view the 
plan of the secret committee is ineffective because only certain ones 
of the books considered have been presented to members of the com- 
mittee by the persons best qualified and prepared to explain their par- 
ticular mei'its. “Secret committees, secret advisors, and secrecy of 
every nature should be abolished in the selection of texts.” 

c. Textbook committees and superintendents are not always frank 
and sincere in their dealings with publishing companies. It is as- 
serted by the publishers that the companies are usually advised of >* 
proposed change in textbooks and are requested to submit samples or 
are given to understand that the books will be considered for adoption 
if they are presented sometimes to find that the public announce- 
ment of a change in texts has been made merely for ‘public consump- 
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tion^ or perhaps merely to comply technically with a regulation that 
such announcement must be made. The committee or individual re- 
sponsible for the selection of books in the meantime had already been 
effectively canvassed before the announcement was sent out. In such 
cases, the publishers are frequentl3^ put to needless expense and trouble 
to trj^ to serve the interests of their business on the one hand and the 
interests of the school people on the other hand. 

Another contributor declares that this type of insincerity has at 
times been carried to the point of permitting a representative 

to enter into competition for the adoption of textbooks and to spend 
weeks of his time at considerable expense to his firm, and with the 
knowledge and consent of a superintendent, only to find that a deci- 
sion had been arrived at even before the representative had had an 
opportunity of submitting his books or his bid. Such procedure is 
manifestly unfair, as its purpose is either to screen some action that 
would demand a defense unobtainable in any other way, or to pro- 
tect the superintendent from representatives whose arguments he is 
disinclined to consider. Deliberate advance 'set-ups’ of an entire list 
are certainly not unknown in some state adoptions, but what can the 
publisher do about it! 

d. Textbook committees and others responsible for the selection of 
textbooks are too frequently influenced by considerations other than 
significant facts about the books themselves. Textbook committees are 
thought by some to give too much consideration to printed lists of 
cities, counties, or states in which a book has already been adopted. 
There is no question but that those charged with the responsibility 
of selecting a suitable text in any particular situation are thus in- 
fluenced by the action of other committees or authorities in selecting 
those books. It is suggested that the primary responsibility of any 
publisher is to assist those whose duty it is to select a textbook by 
presenting his statement concerning his own offerings in terras of the 
essential characteristics of the hooks themselves. The fact that a book 
has been adopted in one large city may be a reasonable claim for at- 
tention, but it should not be the determining factor in its adoption 
in other large cities, for the obvious reason that the particular char- 
acteristics of the book which led to its adoption in the first instance 
may be characteristics which are of minor importance or of no im- 
portance at all in the second instance. 

If the publishers do seek adoptions for their books by pressing 
claims of dubious sorts, they at least can offer in mitigation the stimu- 
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lating example of some of the authors of the books they are trying 
to sell. One writer describes the situation in those rather appalling 
assertions : 

In recent years, the tendency of authors and persons in educational 
authority to throw their influence toward the selection of books writ- 
ten by them or by their friends has greatly increased. Men holding 
high educational positions do not hesitate to exert all the influence in 
their power for the selection of books written by them and from which 
they obtain financial advantage. Alen are appealing to the loyalty of 
their former pupils to work for the selection of their books when their 
point of view obviously should be to tell their pupils that they do not 
want their books selected unless that would aid education in the state to 
a greater extent than any other publication. 

The reverse of this is the man who on account of anger or pique 
tries to stop the adoption of a good book because he had a falling 
out with the publisher or has a personal quarrel with the author. A 
recent case was that of a professor who moved to a university and 
at once threw out the publications of a certain publisher because the 
publisher refused to give him, without charge, permission to use copy- 
righted selections, or because, to put it baldly, the publisher had refused 
to bribe him with property (which belonged to the authors and not 
to the publisher) to use his influence for the publishers books. It some- 
times seems as if this lack of moral sense and responsibility were 
more conspicuous among some of the more conspicuous figures in edu- 
cation than it is among the ordinary grade teachers. 

e. In some ciiy school systems the superintendent or hoard of 
education has a rule prohibiting representatives of publishing com- 
panies from calling upon the teachers. This is cited as a practice 
that is unfair to the publishing companies, unjust to the teaehe?rs, 
and not in the interests of the school system itself. One manager 
contends that there are always some teachers and some representatives 
of publishing companies who are unwiUing to abide by such a regula- 
tion and that those publishei^ who comply with this request do not 
have an equal opportunity to acquaint the teachers of that system 
with their publications. In contrast, this manager submits as an 
example of wholesome practice a letter received by him from the 
superintendent of schools in a large midwestem city. 

I beg leave to call your attention to the studies whidi we shall 
make of textbooks in the flields indicated below. You are invited to 
submit to members of the committees such texts as you may desire 
to offer. 
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We are desirous of studying the more recently published texts 
in plane geometry^ which may be used in the second grade of high school, 
with a view to contrasting with the present text, which was published 
several years previous to the publication of reports of the various 
organizations of mathematics teachers which have appeared in recent 
years. The committee consists of the following : . . . . 

Publishers’ representatives are at liberty to call on members of the 
committees at their respective schools at such time as the teachers may 
have to give when they are not engaged in filling their school duties. 
Representatives are requested to see principals as to whether it will 
be possible to call on teachers. 

W^ile it will not be necessaiy- to call at the superintendent’s office, 
representatives are always welcome and any information which we 
feel at liberty to give will be given to all. In this study we receive 
representatives of publishers in cordial and friendly spirit and welcome 
such information upon the merits of their respective publications as 
they may have to offer. 

/. The practice of using score cards as a basis for the selection of 
boohs to be adopted.^ The schoolmaster’s use of the score card as a 
guide in the selection of books is considered by seme of the publishers 
as in most instances an unreliable method, and in some instances a 
distinctly unfair method because a particular scoring plan is em- 
ployed which unduly emphasizes characteristics of particular books 
or sets of books. One editor apparently visualizes certain educational 
disadvantages of the attempt to rate books and regards the tendency 
to use score cards as a backward rather than a forward step. To quote : 

A good many years ago we largely dispensed with tr3dng to mark 
children on a percentage basis, but we have only recently begun to try 
to mark textbooks. Both belong in the same category. It has become 
quite fashionable now to have standards on which textbooks are marked. 
In many cases the standards are quite foolish. In other cases they are 
all right for a big city, but when transplanted to an adjoining small 
town are quite worthless, because the conditions are different. In some 
cases an unusual type of book cannot be brought into the classification 
at all and is therefore thrown out, although it may be the exact book 
needed for that locality. It is very doubtful whether this testing sys- 
tem for textbooks is of value. 

The practice is somewhat more emphatically decried by the man- 
ager who submits the following questions and comments : 

How can the selection of textbooks in a city be made by a single 
individual or by a group of individuals constituting a committee with- 

® The reader should compare this section with Chapter YIH by Bean Maxwell 
discussing the use of score cards. — Editor. 
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out a scale of measurement or a test being used that points conclu- 
sively to the selection of a given textbook or a given series of text- 
books because such books were written to answer that particular scale 
or test? 

Granted that a test or measuring scale is used, how can such a 
test or measuring scale be formulated on such general and intelligent 
lines that, with all honesty, no individual and no member of a com- 
mittee will know in advance that the test and the measuring scale do 
not even indirectly point in advance in the direction of a given text- 
book or given series of textbooks either already published or to be pub- 
lished in time for measurement? 

How can an honest measurement by test or by scale be reached 
through the judgment and scoring of each member of a committee 
uninfluenced by the judgment or scoring of any other member? 

Assuming that the ^uninfluenced judgment of each individual can 
be obtained, will there not be so much variation in the scoring of free- 
thinking individuals that no unanimity can be obtained ? 

As publishers, we discovered some time since that there is com- 
paratively little to fear in this modern day through representatives of 
textbook companies influencing the decisions of committees through 
practices that bear no relation to the relative merits of textbooks, but 
that there is eveiy’-thing to fear from the representatives of textbook 
companies influencing the decisions of committees through the practice 
of unduly emphasizing the merits of textbooks by setting up so-called 
standards of merit that distort a few arbitrarily defined merits into 
conclusive proof that a textbook is the best of those under consideration 
when it may be by far the worst if measured comprehensively and 
thoroughly by all standards of merit which should enter into the con- 
sideration. Under the guise of adopting books on merit, some of the 
worst practices in the schoolbook business have crept into adoptions 
in recent years; in fact, about every wrong result that is being ob- 
tained, as we see it, is done under the guise of intensive study of 
merit. Real merit, properly determined throughout a book and weighed 
in the balance, as against the merit throughout other books, is what 
we should like to see. 

Another manager contends that the judgment of the classroom 
teacher is a safer guide than the score card. In explanation, he asserts ; 

It is practically impossible to use the score card system and secure 
fair and just decisions. In the numerous instances which this writer 
has obseiwed, the score card system has not provided an impartial de- 
cision. This has become so uniformly true that we find publishing 
houses bringing out printed score cards of their own on arithmetic, 
geography, readers, in fact on practically all important subjects cov- 
ered in the elementary and secondary school. Some publishing houses 
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Have gone to the extent of including these printed score sheets in the 
presentation copies of the books sent out for examination. 

It seems to me that the safest and best way to adopt textbooks is 
to make it a strictly individual and at the same time educational mat- 
ter for the unit to be served. To illustrate : Here is a city of 30,000 
people; a textbook in arithmetic is to be selected. The superintendent, 
the principal, and the teachers of arithmetic should know just where 
they are having their greatest trouble in presenting the subject of arith- 
metic to boys and girls in that school system. In arriving at the deci- 
sion that a change in arithmetic texts should be made, these people have 
first decided in just what particulars their present text is failing to 
give results. Then it would appear that the selection of a new textbook 
will depend entirely upon securing a series of arithmetics which, after 
careful examination, best presents and develops the parts of arithmetic 
where the pupils and teachers are the weakest. Basically, this is the 
only successful way in which textbook changes should be considered. 
The score cards, which vary in about the same numerical ratio as there 
are people who make score cards, cannot possibly anticipate the w’-eak- 
nesses of arithmetic teaching in one unit, in another unit, etc. We 
believe it evident that textbook changes, to serve the best educational 
interests of a community, should be based on the recognized desired 
results in the individual school systems. If there is any truth in this 
statement, then it would follow that selections should be made by a 
representative vote of the teachers of the subject in which textbooks 
are to be changed. 

3. School Conditions That Impose Unwarranted Expense on 

the Publisher 

a. The difficulty of meeting ike requirements of d trade that is 
not conversant with the purely iusiness aspects of the service rendered 
by publishing companies. The publisher is engaged in selling books 
for profit to a group of persons who are not buying the books with 
the expectation of realizing themselves any financial profit from 
handling or using them. It is this fact that educators are selecting 
books with a view to educational value alone, argues one manager, 
that tends to make them lose sight of certain significant business prin- 
ciples which are necessarily important considerations for the pub- 
lishers with whom they deal. It is almost as if the schoolmen said : 
‘"The schools are not run for financial profit; why should you pub- 
lishers expect to make money?'' 

For example, after days of deliberation and consideration of the 
various hooks submitted by a number of competing publishing firms, 
each of which had met all the formal requirements in a way of sampling, 
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the provision of surety bonds, and the sending of representatives to 
furnish information desired by a certain state board, all bids were 
finally rejected on the ground that there was a striking similarity in 
prices of books of a given class as submitted by different textbook 
companies. It was argued that such similarity in a list of competing 
prices constituted sufficient evidence of collusion on the part of the 
companies concerned to make it imperative that the board refuse to 
negotiate further with these companies except on the basis of an en- 
tirely new set of bids. The view expressed by the publisher comment- 
ing on this action of the state board in question is that the very ordi- 
nary experiences of men engaged in commercial enterprise would have 
enabled them to understand that the conditions under which different 
publishing companies do business are practically the same for all com- 
panies whose marketable products are of the same general class. The 
incriminating element of identity in price lists as submitted by differ- 
ent firms seeking the adoption of any particular textbook is therefore 
evidence of nothing more than the well-understood fact that compe- 
tition in this particular line of business is generally very keen. The 
prices submitted in this case would not likely appeal to any set of 
business men as evidence of anything else. 

This instance is presented as a sample of the inability of educators 
to understand the purely business aspects of their dealings with 
publishing companies, to do business in a business-like way. 

6. OThe numerous requests for free copies of textbooks. Unrea- 
sonable demands upon publishers for free books on the part of teach- 
ers, administrative ofiScers, school boards, and textbook commissions 
are characterized by some of the bookmen interviewed as a serious 
problem in carrying on their business. In general it is contended 
that no other business enterprise is expected to distribute free sam- 
ples of its wares in any such wholesale fashion as book companies are 
compelled to do, and that members of the teaching profession itself 
do not make such demands in purchasing other necessary school sup- 
plies and equipment. The net result of the practice is higher prices 
for the books which are sold to the school public, since all the expense 
of marketing, as well as the cost of production, must be liquidated 
in the revenues from sales. 

The most emphatic objections relate to demands for free sample 
copies of books ‘ for examination. ’ Arguing that ' ' the system is wrong 
in principle,” one manager says the “self-respecting superintendent 
i^ould demand of his board that all samples needed should be bought 
and paid for.” The value of gift copies of school books sent out by 
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publishers is estimated by one representative at from 3 to 10 pei’cent 
of the value of the books sold. Another states that for every 15 col- 
lege texts sold, one is given away. The number of samples sent out 
by one company last year is given as 192,850 copies, and the writer 
adds that '^we are considered by some teachers as stingy.’’ The 
protest against this practice is fairly summarized in the following 
quotation : 

It takes a sale of at least twenty books to pay for one free sample, 
and the demand on the publisher for free samples has steadily in- 
creased in recent years. This is to no small extent due to the lavish 
and foolish waste of sample copies on the part of representatives of 
some publishers, but it is also due to the increasing demand for copies 
on the part of educational authorities. This organization of com- 
mittees within committees, followed by a demand for a separate sample 
copy for each member of each committee, results in such a demand 
for sample copies in the minor cities that the eventual sale hardly pays 
for it, especially as there is more than a suspicion that these sample 
copies are eventually used for study, to take the place of books that 
would otherwise be bought. 

Moreover, there is a strong suspicion that these sample copies are 
sometimes sold by thoughtless educational persons, which results in their 
going into the second-hand trade and materially reducing the legitimate 
sales. If a teacher does not want the hooks given him, is it too much 
to ask him to return them to the giver? 

It can fairly be expected that any city ought to be able to select 
its books without expecting the publisher to give away twenty to thirty 
copies. This is the only business which I know of where a merchant 
is expected to give away unlimited quantities of his product in order 
to secure a sale. Admitting that it is impossible to select a book wisely 
without examining it, it still is reasonable to ask that the educational 
authorities have copies submitted for examination used by more than 
one person, and not expect every person who has the slightest claim 
to a chance to examine the book, to be provided with a separate copy. 
As I have said before, this evil is partly due to the publishers themselves. 

A further demand objected to by some of the publishers is that 
they furnish free ‘ desk copies. ’ Continuing the statement just quoted : 

An evil which, however, is not due to the publishers to any extent, 
is the demand that, after a hook has been adopted, the teachers shall 
he supplied with free desk copies. Educational authorities do not de- 
mand that their teachers he supplied with free chalk, free erasers, free 
stationary, free desks, or any other part of their school equipment, but 
they unhesitatingly demand that they be supplied with free books in 
many parts of the country. The schools do not gain anything by this, 
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for if the custom grows instead of decreases, the price of twelve hooks 
will have to be raised to cover the cost of thirteen, assuming that the 
thirteenth must be given away as a desk copy. 

Objection is made also to the not infrequent practice of requesting 
free sets of books ‘for trial with classes’ wdth a view to adoption. 
This practice is an imposition upon the textbook companies, but com- 
petition does not permit the companies to refuse such requests. 

It is suggested also that the growing practice of requesting pub- 
lishers to donate books for a library for a school or a college should be 
discouraged. Some publishers feel that they must comply with such 
requests; and of course all such demands upon the companies must 
indirectly affect the price of books which are sold. Also the complaint 
is made that these libraries of textbooks are not always so admin- 
istered as to make the books which are provided by the publishing 
companies conveniently serviceable to the people they are expected 
to serve. 

An instance is cited by a representative of one publishing com- 
pany, of a request he received from the head of a department in a 
state university where such an exhibit of books is maintained, asking 
for the publications of this company in his particular field as a con- 
tribution to a textbook library for his department. When reminded 
that such publications had already been furnished the library main- 
tained at his institution, he replied that there were too many books 
in the library and that it was impossible for anybody to find what he 
wanted. 

c. Legal and administrative trade restrictions. Conflicting and 
illogical laws governing the sale of textbooks, especially in the differ- 
ent states and communities having textbook uniformity, make the 
business of selling school books needlessly difficult and expensive. 
Admitting that the publishers are themsdves responsible for the 
inception of some of the restrictions imposed, it is argued that such 
varying regulations have been set up by those in control of state and 
local school systems that it is impossible for the companies to estab- 
lish and maintain uniform trade practices in their dealings with 
public-school systems. Every state or community having textbook 
uniformity makes its own regulations relating to textbooks without 
I'egard for the conditions prescribed by other states or communities, 
wdth the result that the publishers must contend with confusing and 
conflicting stipulations in the different territories in which they oper- 
ate. As expressed by one representative : 
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Every schoolbook law requires the usual antitrust affidavit, the 
sworn statement that the wholesale price is as low as the book is sold 
for elsewhere, and bonds running into fancy figures. But these state 
laws are at variance in the word ‘price.’ In all of , them the dealer’s 
commission is fixed. In some states it is lo per cent on retail, in others 
15 per cent on retail, or 20 per cent on wholesale, etc. 

Publishers are also required to allow an 'exchange rate’ on old 
books displaced by new adoptions and sometimes are hampered by 
the necessity of making concessions to persons with whom they have 
trade relations in order to avoid misunderstandings and unfriendly 
criticism. They are imposed upon, we are told, by local dealers, by 
heads of institutions and school systems, and by individual teachers 
who order books, overestimating the requirements of their trade or 
classes, and claim the right to retxrm unsold copies instead of paying 
for them. Again, it sometimes happens that unwarranted claims are 
made for the replacement of damaged books. 

Publishers are constantly receiving claims for defective books. 
When thousands and thousands of copies of a book have been used- in 
forty or fifty school systems, one suddenly bobs up and claims that the 
books from exactly the same lot and bound in the same way are de- 
fective. Of course, the answer is that the management of this school 
is defective and the children are not obliged to take care of their books. 
Fifteen or twenty perfectly filthy volumes showing every evidence of 
misuse are returned to the publisher for credit, and the publisher is 
usually weak-minded enough to credit them. They are usually returned 
by a dictatorial, unreasonable person, although of course he doesn’t 
recognize himself as such, and they usually come back from schools 
well below the average in efficiency and are a criticism of the schools 
rather than of the publisher. 

IV. General Problems Relatinq to Certain Attitudes oe the 
Teaching Pboeession Toward the Preparation, 

Sale, and Gse op Textbooks 

1. Failure to Appreciate the Publisher’s Educational Contribution 
Lack of recognition of fhe fact that publishers are interested in, 
and at work on, educationcd problems, and not merely engaged upon a 
purely commercial enterprise. The task of preparing and selling 
books for use in the schools is said to be rendered more difficult than 
need be because of the failure of the school public to understand the 
nature of the educational service of the publi^ers. Biscussdng the 
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metliod of providing suitable testbooks for tbe schools, one writer 
explains : 

There are two methods by which publishers bring out textbooks : 
First, they accept manuscripts from authors who, independently of any 
publishing house, have prepared and submitted the manuscript for ac- 
ceptance; second, they use the method which is followed uniformly by 
this publishing company, as follows: Its editors make frequent trips 
throughout the country interviewing leading educators along certain 
definite, educational lines. These same editors attend all important 
educational meetings and keep their ears close to the ground to discover 
what is taking place in the educational field as shown through these 
educational meetings. More than that, these educators are constantly 
in touch with the sales forces of the company, and the field representa- 
tives on the other hand make it a part of their business to study edu- 
cational trends in their respective territories and keep their company 
informed of such movements. 

The fact is that any publishing house worthy of the name, a house 
that, so to speak, is marketing thoroughbreds, and not ^cotton mules,' 
is attempting at all times to give to the educators and schools of the 
country service as represented by high-class publications, far and be- 
yond any sales which the schools of the country can possibly give the 
company. The first step in this direction is the ever increasing effort 
to secure not only the best authorship but also a product which will 
actually solve educational problems better than any textbooks have 
heretofore solved these problems. The publisher who accepts this as 
his objective can rightly claim that he is among the foremost of the 
country's educational influences. Not only, then, is every possible care 
taken in securing authorship, but likewise does the publisher help 
formulate the manuscript, and thus he becomes a real factor in the 
writing of textbooks. The art editor of a large publishing house is 
at least 75 per cent responsible for the aptness and the beauty of the 
illustrations; the editors are very largely responsible in all textbooks 
for the pedagogical equipment. I feel sure that the average educator 
little realizes how much painstaking care is represented in the making 
of a successful textbook. 

Likewise the present-day textbook salesman has an educational 
mission to perform. 

So far as this company is concerned, we go into the field and get 
the very best possible men as salesmen. Some of the points involved 
in selecting a representative are appearance, personality, actual experi- 
ence in successful teaching, and a sympathy with teaching as a pro- 
fession. It is our intention to get men who know the field of educa- 
tion, men who are in sympathy with it, men who can be of real service 
to school men in helping them to solve their problems. We take the 
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position that a good textbook is a very material aid in the solution 
of an educational problem, just as much so as the proper ax is to the 
woodman. We further take the position that unless our salesmen can 
be of real service to the school men on whom they call, there is no 
excuse for their jobs, and they cannot rightly claim the attention or 
time of the school men. If they cannot give the school men on whom 
they call more in the way of help and service than the school men can 
possibly give them in the way of adoptions and orders for books, then 
certainly there is no place for the book salesman. 

As the representative of another company pleads: 

Do not think of the publisher as a commercial agency alone. It 
is to the publisher that the teaching profession looks for educational 
leadership in the production of the newest and best textbooks, books 
representing the latest developments in teaching methods. The pub- 
lisher’s entire resources are invested, often at great hazard, in making- 
such advanced books possible; so it is to the interests of the teaching 
profession to see that he is protected in the legitimate prosecution of 
his business. 

2. Hypercritical Attitude Toward All Textbooks 
Without knowledge of the difficulties involved in the preparation 
of textbooks, there is a tendency among teachers to adopt a critical 
and at times almost contemptuous attitude toward all available texts. 
Deploring this tendency and its obvious consequences; one writer says : 

One other place where I believe that our educational experts (and 
this has been especially true of the teachers colleges and other teacher- 
training institutions) have done great injury to education is in the 
fact that frequently they have led their teachers in training to believe 
that textbooks are more or less unnecessary, with the practical result 
that many young teachers come out of the teachers colleges with the 
idea that they can present better courses in the various subjects to 
be taught than that usually found in the textbooks. This, I think you 
will agree, is an unfortunate attitude for young teachers to take. 

3. TJnethical Attitude Toward the Copyright 
Lack of understanding of, or regard for, the significance of the 
copyright in its relation to textbook material. The statement is made 
that many individuals apparently do not realize that the request for 
the privilege of using considerable portions of some published text 
in the preparation of their own books is an unreasonable presumption 
on their part. The publisher is hesitant to refuse such a request since 
such refusal will certainly be interpreted as a selfish act intended 
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unduly to obstruct tbe would-be author’s productive work. The fact 
that is overlooked by the person soliciting the publisher’s permission 
to use such material is that this material exists as a result of the 
productive enterprise of some one else and that that some one is en- 
titled to the rewards which normally ensue from authorship and which 
the copyright is intended to safeguard. A distinction is to be made, 
however, between individuals seeking the right to use copyrighted 
materials and the exchange agreements sometimes established between 
publishing companies, since it is obvious that the individual has noth- 
ing to offer hi exchange for the value to be derived from the use of 
material belonging to some other author. 

There is also a practice of frequent occurrence among teachers 
which violates the principle of the copjT’ight as applied to textbook 
material. This is the practice of multigraphing sections of textbook 
material or lists of textbook exercises for distribution to members of 
a class. The obvious outcome and injustice of such practice is the 
denial of suitable recompense to the author for time and labor de- 
voted to the preparation of his book and to the publisher for the 
investment required for the manufacture and distribution of the 
book. It does not seem unreasonable, one manager declares, to ex- 
pect teachers to recognize the property rights of other teachers if 
the purposes and significance of the copyright law are generally 
understood. 


V. In CoNcaiiUSiON 

The reader is again reminded that the statements presented in 
this chapter are intended to bring to the atention of members of the 
teaching profession some of the publishers’ problems which, in the 
judgment of those contributing to this symposium, individual teachers 
generally and this professional group particularly may with propriety 
take cognizance of. It is to be noted also that these statements have 
been provided at the request of the Yearbook Committee, not on the 
initiative of the publishers. They have participated, in some instances 
somewhat reluctantly lest their motives be misunderstood, with the 
hope that this cooperative enterprise may lead to a better understand- 
ing on the part of teachers of the mutual interests of teachers and 
publiidiers, and with a desire to stimulate some organized professional 
activity in furtherance of remedial textbook legislation wherever the 
interests of the schools are found to require it. 
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Mention has been made of the fact that there are differences of 
opinion among publishers with respect to some of the problems dis- 
cussed in this report. Doubtless there are differences of opinion among 
educators, too, on some of these questions. Some educators will take 
issue with some of the views expressed by one or more of the publishers 
who have cooperated with the Committee in this inquiry. Be that as 
it may, it is certainly true that some of the problems mentioned are 
so closely related to the interests of the schools and the teachers that 
any society of teachers may well give serious consideration to them. 
It is the hope of the Committee that the teachers and the publishers 
may be induced by this report to undertake some cooperative study 
of the problems mentioned and perhaps some cooperative movement 
to meet them. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE ETHICS OF MARKETING AND SELECTING TEXTBOOKS 


J. B. Edmonson 
Bean, School of Education 
University of Michigan, Ann Arhor, Michigan 


I. The Problem and the Method 

There is persistent criticism of some of the practices employed in 
selecting textbooks for the schools. Is this criticism valid ? To secure 
opinions on this phase of the textbook problem, the writer submitted 
questions about certain practices to a representative list of persons 
interested in the selecting of textbooks, namely, to a few representa- 
tives of leading textbook companies, to a few superintendents of schools 
in all the states, and to a small number of persons selected from the 
membership of this Society. The questions were sent to 800 persons ; 
replies were received from 323 persons — 83 from the representatives of 
textbook companies, 198 from school administrators, and 42 from other 
persons engaged in educational work. The replies came from forty- 
two states and the Distinct of Columbia. The replies are significant, 
perhaps, in the definite agreement shown on a few issues and the 
equally definite disagreement shown on other issues. 

The directions accompanying the questionnaire included the fol- 
lowing explanation of the terms ethical and unethical as used in the 
questions: Interpret the expressions 'ethical’ and 'unethicar to re- 

fer to the propriety of an act or practice.” The questionnaire also 
contained a request that any practice be checked as "unimportant” 
if it was "so infrequent or inconsequential that it does not deserve 
to be included in the present list.” Since the list of practices men- 
tioned in the questionnaire was secured by numerous conferences with 
superintendents of schools, high-school inspectors, field agents and 
sales managers of publishing firms, and other well-informed persons, 
it was not surprising to find that very few individuals checked any 
practice as unimportant. Those who responded to the questionnaire 
were given an opportunity to submit a qualified answer to any ques- 
tion by checking the reply "Depends,” and they were encouraged in 
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that case to explain upon what the decision would depend. Many 
such explanations were submitted; some of them are presented in 
this report. 

The questionnaire was divided into three parts: (1) the practices 
of superintendents or of selecting committees, (2) the practices of 
representatives of textbook companies, and (3) opinions regarding 
general ethical conditions in the textbook business. 

In presenting the results, the opinions of the field representatives 
of textbook companies are combined with those of the representatives 
of the schools because a careful study of the replies failed to reveal 
any significant differences in the point of view of these two groups. 
This may surprise some readers. It should be remembered, however, 
that many field representatives have had experience as school admin- 
istrators and teachers and have had the same professional training as 
that required of school executives. Then, too, superintendents and 
field representatives frequently discuss the issues raised in the ques- 
tionnaire and this tends to produce similarity of opinions. 

II. Opinions on the Ethics Displateu in the Practices op Super- 
intendents OR Textbook Committees in Selecting Texts 

Sixteen questions relating to practices of superintendents or select- 
ing committees were included in the questionnaire. These questions 
were answered by 323 persons. The distribution of replies is given 
in percentages for each question under the headings “Yes,^’ “No,” 
“Depends,” and “Unimportant.” 

1. Would it he efkical for a superintendent to recommend for adop- 
tion a hook that had not been eocamined hy the teachers f 

Yes 36.3 percent Depends 23.4 percent 

No 40.0 percent Unimportant 0.3 percent 

It is dear from the returns that this question raises a debatable 
issue. Some of the comments on it were : 

If opportunity affords, teachers should examine the books first. 

Depends on ability of teachers. 

Depends on the superintendent’s knowledge of objectives of the 
book. 

No professionally minded superintendent likes to assume this 
responsibility. 
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On the issue presented in this question Henryk found that pub- 
lishers recognize that the methods and criteria in selecting textbooks 
constitute a most perplexing problem. It is clear that we need to give 
more careful consideration to the teacher ^s part in the problem. 

2, WovMr it he ethical for a superintendent to replace a texthook 
without notifying the publishers of his intention to change f 

Yes 69.6 percent Depends lo.o percent 

No 17.5 percent Unimportant 2.9 percent 

There is substantial agreement that a superintendent is not under 
obligation to notify publishing firms of his intention to make a change 
in textbooks. One person said that he could find no more reason for 
notifying the publishers than he could for notifying a storekeeper 
that he intended to buy his shoes from another firm. 

Some of the comments on this question were: 

Depends upon terms of previous adoption. 

Compares with dropping a teacher without satisfactory explanation. 

It is none of the publishers’ business when a superintendent intends 
to change a textbook — ^he, not the publishers, is administering the 
schools. 

There is no reason why a superintendent should notify any com- 
pany that he intends to change textbooks, but there is every reason why 
his advisers should know and should be encouraged to obtain for ex- 
amination every available text on the market. 

3. Would it he ethical for a superintendent or a selecting com- 
mittee to try to distribute adoptions among severed competing firms 
rather than to select hooks regardless of business interests? 

Yes 14.6 percent Depends 7.5 percent 

No 76.6 percent Unimportant 1.3 percent 

The writer was surprised to find any support for the policy of 
distributing adoptions among competing firms. Two comments, how- 
ever, throw light on some of the issues involved. 

Keep the interest of the pupils in mind first, and if they are just as 
well served by dividing the business, it is all right. 

Schools are best served by distribution of business which keeps 
alive competition and rivalry to produce the best books possible; and 
while it might be perfectly ethical for a superintendent to confine his 
list to one or two publishers, it might look suspicious. 

* The reader should compare the summary of opinion in this chapter with the 
findings of Henry reported in Chapter X. 
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4. Would it be ethical for a superintendent to refuse to examine 
textbooJcs of a given company because of a personal dislike for the 
representative of that company? 

Yes 3.5 percent Depends percent 

No 91.1 percent Unimportant .3 percent 

It is apparent that opinion supports the view that personal preju- 
dices should not be allowed to derprive pupils of an opportunity to 
use the best available textbooks. As one contributor expressed it, 
“Personal prejudices have nothing to do with the merits of textbooks.” 

5. Would it be ethical for a superintendent or a selecting com- 
mittee to give confidential information concerning plans for textbook 
adoptions to the representatives of certain companies and not to other 
competing companies? 

Yes 3.6 percent Depends 6.2 percent 

No 88.6 percent Unimportant 1.6 percent 

The answers to this question are overwhelmingly in favor of treat- 
ing the selection of textbooks as a public rather than a private business. 
The replies condemn a ‘confidential relationship’ between the select- 
ing agency and one or more firms to the exclusion of other possible 
competitors for public business. One contributor said: 

Decidedly no; if superintendents or selecting committees are un- 
fair, they invite unfair and unethical practices on the part of the book- 
men. 

6. Would it be ethical for a superintendent or a selecting com- 
mittee to give the representatives of certain companies opportunities 
for the presentation of the merits of books and to deny the privilege 
to competing companies? 

Yes 4.5 percent Depends 7.4 percent 

No 87.5 percent Unimportant .6 percent 

This question involves issues similar to those involved in Ques- 
tion 5. Some of the comments suggest certain practical difficulties in 
the way of hearing the representatives of all concerns ; 

This may depend upon number and extent of examinations made. 
Has a right to eliminate dead material. 

No, tmless selecting committee had by test eliminated certain texts 
as undesirable. 

I have known instances where a superintendent was fully justified 
by reason of questionable tactics on the part of a book company or its 
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representative in refusing any consideration for that particular com- 
pany or man. 

Yes, where after careful consideration the superintendent and 
committee have reduced the books under consideration to a limited 
number and have then restricted the representation to the books on 
that list. 

7. Would it he ethical for a superintendent to heep secret fhe 
procedure to he followed in fhe selection of texthooj&s after the pro- 
cedure had heen defined f 

Yes 36.7 percent Depends 15.1 percent 

No 44.1 percent Unimportant 4.0 percent 

The replies indicate that this question is highly controversial. It 
is the writer’s opinion, however, that secrecy in the selection of text- 
books is unwise and injudicious even though it may not be unethical. 
A few of the comments of contributors were : 

Depends on whether the plan would be defeated by publication. 

Yes, with the approval of the school board. 

I have never been able to discover why a textbook adoption can’t 
be conducted in a free and open manner, as anything which is done 
in secrecy is done so for a purpose and always looks suspicious. 

S. Would it he ethical for a superintendent to create a secret com- 
mittee to examine hooks and to submit reports which would he used as 
a basis of selection f 

Yes 58.7 percent Depends 13.2 percent 

No 24.8 percent Unimportant 3.3 percent 

This question also is controversial. While a majority of our re- 
spondents approve the use of secret committees, it should be noted 
that elsewhere in this Yearbook Dr. Jensen presents evidence that 
points in the other direction. He says: 

A question regarding secret committees was presented to the pub- 
lishers in this form: *As a publisher, have you found that there often 
exists a secret committee? All the publishers answered this ques- 
tion. They are convinced that there is no such thing as a secret com- 
mittee; some representative discovers the committee members and gets 
to them. The open textbook committee was, as a matter of fact, favored 
by 81.8 percent of the superintendents as well as by 93.7 percent of the 
publishers. 

Some of the comments of our contributors were: 

Might be justified if experience shows that some companies exert 
unfair influence on board. 
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All right if committee is competent and honest and handles i^- in 
an ethical manner. 

There is 'no such animal’ as a secret committee. 

It would be more practical to let the committee be known but issue 
restrictions as to calling on the committee. 

9, Would it be ethical for a superintendent or a selecting com- 
mittee to favor the adoption of the hooks hy local authors in prefer- 
ence to better books by outside authors? 

Yes 5.2 percent Depends 5.9 percent 

No 88.2 percent Unimportant 0.7 percent 

Books should be chosen for the children’s sake rather than for 
royalties. 

If the book by the local author equals, or nearly equals, the merits 
of other authors, then the local author might be favored. 

The purpose is to get the best book. 

This would be an absurd basis for selection. 

10, Would it be ethical for a superintendent or a selecting com- 
mittee to receive any financial reward directly or indirectly from a 
textbook company for services in the selection of textbooks? 

Yes 1,0 percent Depends 0.3 percent 

No 98.4 percent Unimportant 0.3 percent 

As would be expected, the returns indicate sweeping condemnation 
of the acceptance of any financial reward for the performance of the 
important professional service involved in the selection of books. 

11, Would it be ethical for a superintendent or a selecting com- 
mittee to invite authors of textbooks to take part in a conference re- 
garding the merits of books? 

Yes 58.4 percent Depends 17.4 percent 

No 20.0 percent Unimportant 4.2 percent 

In this question we have another controversial problem, although 
the majority opinion approves the practice of inviting authors to con- 
tribute to conferences regarding the merits of textbooks. It is prob- 
able that the 20 percent who think the practice unethical thought of 
the author as participating as a sort of supersalesman. The com- 
ments made by a few contributors are appended. 

Depends upon possibility of all competing authors being present, 
which is usually impossible. 

All right if author discusses principles and not textbooks. 

Committees are entitled to all information regarding latest ideas 
in any course and may have authors discuss such ideas of courses. 
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No, the author of a textbook should have no more standing in a 
committee than a salesman, unless the books under consideration in- 
clude no book written by him or published by his publishers. 

1^, Would it he ethical for a superintendent or a selecting com- 
mittee to ask textbook companies to submit statements regarding 
textbooks for the accuracy of tvTtich statements companies would be 
willing to give full guarantees? 

Yes 90.2 percent Depends 3.7 percent 

No 12.7 percent Unimportant 3.4 percent 

This practice appears to be very generally approved. Some of the 
comments which accompanied the replies to this question were: 

Yes, for the purpose of getting information. 

Desirable practice to establish. 

On their own publications only. 

Yes, and as a matter of fact, this is one of the best ways for the 
selecting authorities to get information. 

Not a question of ethics, but rather of advantage or expediency. 

15. Would if be ethical for a superintendent to encourage the board 
of education to become the agency for the examination and selection 
of textbooks? 

Yes 14*3 percent Depends 10.2 percent 

No 69.0 percent Unimportant 6.5 percent 

In view of the continued emphasis on the professional nature of 
the task of textbook selection it is surprising to find that as many 
as thirty percent of the contributors fail flatly to condemn the 
policy of transferring this responsibility to the board of education, 
which is obviously a lay body. Most of the comments made on this 
question unqualifiedly condemn the practice of selection of textbooks 
by a board of education. 

The best practice seems to be for the 'superintendent to nominate 
and the board of education to confirm. 

Undesirable and poor policy. Very backward step. 

Not unethical, but I can think of nothing more unwise, as you 
might as well let the children select their own books. 

Such a superintendent would sign away one of his very important 
prerogatives by so doing. 

14, Would it be ethical for a superintendent to refuse to allow 
the representatives of a given company to seek the business of the 
school because of the refused of the representative to conform to the 
superintendent's standards for transacting business? 
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Yes 714 percent Depends 21.0 percent 

No 7.3 percent Unimportant 0.3 percent 

The returns support the right of the superintendent to resort to 
drastic measures in his efforts to enforce high standards of practice 
in matters pertaining to the selection of textbooks. 

15, Would it 1)6 ethical for a superintendent to sell copies of text- 
hooks that had been submitted to him for examination with a view 
to adoption? 

Yes 6.2 percent Depends 7.5 percent 

No 79.5 percent Unimportant 6.8 percent 

From the replies to this question it appears that a superintendent 
is not justified in considering sample textbooks as private property. 
One contributor thus states tte case : 

The sample copies are for the specific purpose of facilitating the 
superintendent’s work, and it is not right for him to put these into the 
second-hand market where they damage the business of the person or 
firm who represented them to him. He may put them in his school 
library for continuous reference or give them to indigent persons who 
cannot afford to buy books, or he may destroy tliem ; but he has no right 
to sell them. 

16, Would it he ethical for a superintendent to mimeograph for 
free distribution to pupils certain pages from textbooks not adopted 
for use in the schools? 

Yes 14.6 percent Depends 20.9 percent 

No 58.9 percent Unimportant 5.6 percent 

The question relates to a practice that has been generally con- 
demned, In view of the fact that this practice is definitely illegal and 
obviously unethical — ^plain theft from both publisher and author — ^it 
is surprising that as many as one-fifth of our respondents fail to con- 
demn it at all. The following comments are quoted : 

For a small group it is all right — ^providing due credit was given 
for the source. 

With permission of publishers. Depends, all right as an experi- 
ment looking to future adoptions. 

No; this is a theft of literary material belonging to the author 
and is obtaining something without proper payment. 

As a matter of fact, it is a criminal infringement of the copy- 
right laws. 

If the practice grows, superintendents indulging in this policy will 
be prosecuted and may be subjected to heavy damages when caught; 
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giving away stolen goods without charge does not minimize the crime 
of stealing. 

It is luifair for educators to utilize the work that represents years 
of labor and actual cash outlay of fellow-educators without compen- 
sation. 

In order to sununarize conveniently the ontcome of the sixteen 
questions pertaining to the practices of superintendents and selecting 
committees, Table I has been prepared. 


TABm I. — Replies to Questions in Section I Areanged According to Mag- 
nitude OP Percentage op Replies in ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ Column 


Question No. 

Percentage of Replies 

Yes 

No 

Depends 

Unimportant 

10 

1.0 

98.4 

0.3 

0.3 

4 

3.5 

91.1 

5.1 

0.3 

12 

90.2 

2.7 

3.7 

3.4 

5 

3.6 

88.6 

6.2 

1.6 

9 

5.2 

88.2 

5.9 

0.7 

6 

4.5 

87.5 

7.4 

0.6 

15 

6.2 

79.6 

7.5 

6.8 

3 

14.6 

76.6 

7.5 

1.3 

14 

71.4 

7.3 

21.0 

0,3 

2 

69.6 

17.4 

10.0 

2.9 

13 

14.3 

1 69.0 

10.2 

6.5 

16 

14.6 

58.9 

20.9 

5.6 

8 

58.7 

24.8 

13.2 

3.3 

11 

58.4 

20.0 

17.4 

4.2 

7 

1 36.7 

44.1 

15.1 

4.0 

1 

1 36.3 

40.0 

23.4 

0.3 


In exactly half of the sixteen questions a ‘yes’ or a ‘no’ answer con- 
stitutes at least 75% of the responses, indicating very general agree- 
ment. Moreover, there is little uncertainty on these eight issues since 
the depends and the unimportmi responses are together less than 10%, 
except for Question 15. 

On Questions 14, 2, 13, and 16, a ‘yes’ or a ‘no’ answer is made about 
four times as often as its opposite ; this we may regard as a dedded 
majority opinion. Questions 8, 11, 7, and 1, however, indicate dis- 
tinct division of opinion and may be regarded as controversial. They 
represent three issues : secret committees; the participation of authors 
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in textbook campaigns ; and the right of the teacher to a voice in the 
selection of the book to be used in her classroom. 

III. Opinions on the Ethics Displayed in the Practices op 
Eepresentatives op Textbook Companies 

Twenty items of the questionnaire were included under the head- 
ing, ‘^Practices of Eepresentatives of Textbook Companies. Eeplies 
were received from 323 persons. The distribution of replies is given 
herewith in percentages for each question under the headings '"Yes/^ 
^'No/’ ^'Depends/’ and '' Unimportant.^^ 

1. Woidd it he ethical for a representative to try to influence the 
election or appointment of persons to teaching or administrative posi- 
tions in order to secure the adoptions of certain hooks? 

Yes 2.3 percent Depends 4.2 percent 

No 93.2 percent Unimportant 0.3 percent 

These replies emphatically indicate that attempts to manipulate 
teaching personnel do not constitute a legitimate means of stimulating 
the sale of particular textbooks. 

2, Would it be ethical for a representative to try to stimulate 
dissatisfaction among teachers with the textbooks adopted for use in 
the schools? 

Yes 7.5 percent Depends 13.3 percent 

No 78.6 percent Unimportant 0.6 percent 

While the majority opinion is opposed to the practice of attempts 
on the part of representatives to arouse dissatisfaction among teach- 
ers with an adopted textbook, the arguments in favor of such activity 
are worthy of review. Typical of them are these : 

Depends on his methods. All right if done openly and has facts 
as basis of arguments. 

If dissatisfaction means a critical examination, all right. 

If a representative stimulates dissatisfaction by talking the merits 
of a better book than is in use, I can see no reason why he should be 
prevented from doing so, as dissatisfaction is the mother of progress. 

If the book is too ancient for modern times, he has a right to try 
to stimulate dissatisfaction; but if it is a book that has just been 
adopted, he has no right to stir up opposition to a book just to get his 
adopted in its stead. 

Depends upon the motive behind it — there are some places in this 
country where the best thing that could possibly happen to the schools 
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would be to send a group of live representatives down there to stir 
up trouble with their curriculum. 

S, Would it te ethical for a representative to I ring to the atteTv- 
tion of a hoard of education unethical practices of a superintendent 
in the selection of texthoo'ksf 

Yes 64.7 percent Depends 16.5 percent 

No 16.5 percent Unimportant 2.3 percent 

The division of answers to this question indicates that it is trouble- 
some. A few of the comments ofEered by contributors were ; 

Yes, if done openly on professional basis and superintendent has a 
chance to defend himself. 

In general, a superintendent who has degenerated to the point 
where he practices unethical methods in textbook procedure will very 
soon be discovered by his board of education, if not in textbook 
activities. 

Such cases of a superintendent using unethical practices are very 
rare, and a better policy would be for the representative not to meddle 
in relations between board and superintendent. 

4. Would it he ethical for a representative to bring to the atten- 
tion of the superintendent unethical practices of a committee in the 
selection of texthooJes? 

Yes 82.7 percent Depends 8.7 percent 

No 7.3 percent Unimportant 1.3 percent 

There is more support for this proposal to file with the super- 
intendent criticisms of a selecting committee than is given to the 
previous proposal to place before a school board criticisms of the 
acts of a superintendent. This is doubtless due to the feeling that 
the superintendent as the professional director of the schools is en- 
titled to special consideration at the hands of the representatives of 
textbook companies. 

5. Would it he ethical for a representative to furnish to selecting 
committees his own analyses or criticisms of hooks of competing firms? 

Yes 42.4 percent Depends 12.6 percent 

No 38.0 percent Unimportant 7.0 percent 

This question brought out much difference of opinion. Criticizing 
competing books is characterized thus: 

Unwise. 

Poor taste. 

Not unethical, but crude. 
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Not unethical if all publishers are permitted to file analyses of 
their own and competing books; on the contrary, the selecting com- 
mittee could well profit by comparing these analyses. 

G. Would if he ethical for a representative to try to secure con- 
fidential information regarding secret committees for textbook adop- 
tions? 

Yes 10.4 percent Depends ii.i percent 

No 77.5 percent Unimportant i.o percent 

The returns give very little support for a policy of interference 
with any program a superintendent may devise for the selection of 
textbooks. In some of the comments secret committees were con- 
demned, not as illegal, hut as definitely inadvisable. 

7. Would it he ethical for a representative to interview teachers 

regarding hooks without first securing the consent of the administra- 
tive or supervisory officers? 

Yes 8.4 percent Depends 8.1 percent 

No 81.9 percent Unimportant 1.6 percent 

The replies to this question furnish strong support for the right 
of the superintendent to formulate and enforce regulations relating 
to the selection of textbooks. Some of the contributors, however, favor 
a liberal attitude toward the interviewing of teachers by field repre- 
sentatives. Their comments were: 

Too much authority is assumed over teachers by administrative 
ofScers. 

Yes, if school time is not used. 

When teachers disagree on selections and invite interviews, then 
certainly it is not unethical for the representative of a book company 
to interview them. 

8. Would it he ethical for a representative to try to secure speak- 
ing engagements for an author of a textbook in communities where 
the adoption of the author ’s hook was under consideration? 

Yes 45.0 percent Depends 14.7 percent 

No 364 percent Unimportant 3.9 percent 

This question raises the issue of the relation of an author to Ihe 
promotion of sales of his textbook. The replies indicate that there is 
no dear-cut agreement as to the propriety of the practice of involving 
an author in a sales campaign. Some of the comments on this ques- 
tion were : 
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Yes, if author discusses principles and not texts. 

Not if he is an agent in disguise. 

It would not be unethical for the representative, but it might not 
be in altogether good taste for an author to indulge in this sort of cam- 
paigning for his own product. 

Why should an author not explain the plan and merits of his book ? 

9. Would it he ethical for a representative to circulate criticism 
of superintendents who have made decisions adverse to the representa- 
tive's company? 

Yes 0.3 percent Depends 8.7 percent 

No 89.4 percent Unimportant 1.6 percent 

The replies overwhelmingly disapprove of circulating criticisms 
of superintendents who have not adopted certain textbooks. They 
indicate that a superintendent is entitled to courteous acceptance of 
his decision by representatives who have failed to secure adoptions. 

10. Would it he ethical for a representative to try to secure adop- 
tions hy enlisting the interests of such organizations as the American 
Federation of Labor and the Chamber of Commerce? 

Yes 2.3 percent Depends 4.5 percent 

No 91.6 percent Unimportant 1.6 percent 

It is gratifying to find that so large a percentage of the con- 
tributors disapprove of involving non-school organizations in the se- 
lection of textbooks. Some of the comments on this question were: 

Would not be unethical, but may not be wise, for when this is done 
there are usually factors brought into the situation that have nothing 
to do with the merits of the textbooks. 

No, the American Federation of Uabor, the local chamber of com- 
merce, the Kiwanis Club, the Rotary Club, and all other similar organi- 
zations are not experts in education. 

Most of them do not know one book from another and this is merely 
a method of organizing political pressure to defeat the judgment of 
the superintendent, who ought to know the best book. 

There are other organizations, like the D.A.R. and the W.C.T.U., 
whose dictation of the contents of textbooks is at least questionable. 

11. Would it he ethical for a representative to take an active in- 
terest in the election of school hoard members in a community other 
than his own? 

Yes 1.4 percent Depends 5.0 percent 

No 92.6 percent Unimportant i.o percent 
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The majority opinion indicates that representatives of textbook 
companies should not lend support in political contests involving 
schools outside of their own communities. 

12. Would it be ethical for a representative to appeal to sectarian 
or political prejudices in meeting the competition of other textbook 
companies? 

Yes 2.6 percent Depends 3.8 percent 

No 92.0 percent Unimportant 1.6 percent 

The returns on this question support the general point of view ex- 
pressed in answer to Question 10. One contributor declared that 
prejudices of any kind tend to prevent the selection of the best text- 
books. There seems to be general agreement that it is not in the inter- 
ests of education to arouse prejudices. 

13. Would it be ethical for a representative to circulate petitions 
among teachers calling for changes in textbooks? 

Yes 3.6 percent Depends 6.9 percent 

No 87.2 percent Unimportant 2.3 percent 

The comments on this question were instructive. Among them 
were: 

Impossible in a well-managed system. Ethical, but unwise. 

Yes, if superintendent was remiss in recognizing needs of school. 

No, but T can see no reason why the teachers should not circulate 
this petition themselves, 

14. Would it be ethical for a representative to claim a share of 
the adoptions of textbooks on the groiinds that This company was en- 
titled to a certain share of the business in a district or state? 

Yes 6.3 percent Depends 4.6 percent 

No 86.8 percent Unimportant 2,3 percent 

This question elicited a great many comments, some of which were 
quite emphatic. They included the following: 

No, a rather low basis on which to bid for business. 

Tempted to do so when you sec how some committees act. 

Textbook selection should be made entirely upon merit regard- 
less of the distribution of business. 

It is to the interest of the schools to spread the business over as 
long a list of publishers as possible in order to keep alive competition 
and rivalry, which will help to produce the best books at most favorable 
prices, but, of course, merit of books always comes first. 
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15. Would it ho ethical for a textbook company to employ attor- 
neys to influence the adoption of textbooks? 

Yes 2.6 percent Depends 3.9 percent 

No 91.5 percent Unimportant 2.0 percent 

In ttus lending strong support for the opinion that it is un- 
ethical for a textbook company to employ attorneys to influence adop- 
tion of textbooks, a number of respondents took pains to add that it 
was sometimes necessary and perfectly ethical to employ attorneys in 
order to protect certain interests, especially in connection with in- 
volved contracts for state adoption. The use of attorneys to bring 
undue influence to bear on selecting committees is what is condemned 
by the contributors to this question. 

16. Would it be ethical for a representative to refuse to recognize 
the selection of textbooks as an educational task rather than one of 
mere business significance? 

Yes 6.5 percent Depends 3.3 percent 

No 87.9 percent Unimportant 2.3 percent 

This question was included in order to determine whether the 
respondents considered the selection of textbooks as primarily an edu- 
cational problem. The majority opinion supports the commonly ac- 
cepted point of view that the selection of textbooks presents an essen- 
tial educational problem which should be viewed differently from 
that of the selection of ordinary school supplies. 

17. Would it be ethical for a representative to try to cause a board 
of education to reject the textbook recommendations of the super- 
intendent? 

Yes 2.0 percent Depends 16.4 percent 

No 81.3 percent Unimportant 0.3 percent 

The writer is surprised to find any support for the opinion that 
a textbook representative has a right to interfere with the recommenda- 
tion submitted by a superintendent to his board of education. If 
the selection of textbooks is to be considered as an important profes- 
sional task, the interference with the superintendent’s freedom in 
the performance of this task is certainly unwarranted. Some of the 
comments on this question were as follows: 

No, unless there is evidence of unprofessional influences; board 
should then be petitioned. 
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The only exception would be if an agent had conclusive evidence 
that the superintendent's recommendations were based upon other 
factors than the merits of the book. 

In actual practice it is my observation that such situations arise 
only in cases where over-ambitious representatives are working under 
an overload of enthusiasm, are under pressure from their immediate 
superiors, or are too lazy to work according to the set procedure, and 
try through the cross-cut of politics to bring pressure on the board of 
education to bring about results favorable to their interests. 

18, Would it be ethical for a representative to interview members 
of a board of education regarding changes in textbooks when requested 
to do so by the superintendent? 

Yes 83.6 percent Depends 7.3 percent 

No 7-5 percent Unimportant 1.6 percent 

The replies from contributors indicate that a field representative 
should follow the wishes of the superintendent in matters relating to 
procedure in the selection of textbooks. It should not be assumed 
that the replies endorse the policy proposed in the question. Some 
of the comments were as follows : 

Yes, but no superintendent should request it. Not wise. 

Not an unethical practice, but a request of this kind coming from 
a superintendent would be an admission of weakness. 

In general the superintendent in such a situation is too insecure 
for an agent to waste very much time in working any of his books. 

19, Would it be ethical for a representative to interview members 
of a board of education regarding the qualifications of candidates for 
teaching or administrative positions? 

Yes 10.3 percent Depends 19.3 percent 

No 69.7 percent Unimportant 0.7 percent 

From the percentage of contributors who replied affirmatively or 
with the answer Depends,’^ it would appear that there is consid- 
erable support for the right of a field representative to seek to in- 
fluence the appointment of teachers or administrative officials, though 
the majority of superintendents and field representatives believe that 
such interviews are likely to be misunderstood. Some of the comments 
were as follows: 

No, unless he is a crook. Not a part of his job. 

Yes, so long as he does not allow his judgment to be biased in 
the direction of recommending only candidates who will recommend 
his books. 
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The unethical part would come in if the representative's activities 
result in putting a candidate, should he be appointed, under obliga- 
tions in the matter of textbooks. 

If he can lay business aside and has only the best interests of the 
school in mind. 

A conscientious bookman can be uncommonly helpful in recom- 
mending appointees ) he is experienced and widely acquainted, and his 
intervening could be entirely ethical. 

20. Would it he ethical for a representative to furnish samples of 
his textbooks to school-board members in a system where the superin- 
tendent of schools was responsible for making the recommendations 
for new textbooks? 

Yes 1.5 percent Depends 11.2 percent 

No 82,8 percent Unimportant 4.5 percent 

Since this question specifies that the superintendent of schools is 
responsible for making the recommendations for new textbooks, it is 
rather surprising to find any superintendents of the opinion that a 
field representative should feel free to furnish samples of his text- 
books to school-board members. 

21. Would it be ethical for a representative to influence the ap- 
pointment of persons to selecting committees? 

Yes 4.3 percent Depends 6.6 percent 

No 88.8 percent Unimportant 0.3 percent 

The comments which accompanied the minority answers to this 
question justified the practice where the motive is really to secure more 
competent committees. Some of the comments were : 

Yes, if done discreetly and in the best interest of education. 

Depends, if he knew old committee was unqualified and he had no 
‘strings' on suggestions. 

22. Would it be ethical for a representative to invite an author 
to appear before committees of teachers or boards of education to urge 
the adoption of the author^s textbooks? 

Yes 40.3 percent Depends 17.7 percent 

No 39.7 percent Unimportant 2.3 percent 

This question also raises the problem of the relation of an author 
to the marketing of his textbook. The replies to this question, as well 
as to certain previous questions involving the author, point to the fact 
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that the contribution the author would make is uncertain. Some of 
the comments on this question were : 

Depends, if this is the practice of the community. Usually poor 
business policy. 

Not good selling practice. 

If other companies had same privilege and if committee were not 
a secret one. 

My experience with authors has been that they do not make very 
good agents. 


Table II. — ^Replies to Questions in Section II Arranged According to Mag- 
nitude OP Percentage op Replies in ^ Yes’ or * No’ Column 


Question No. 

Percentage of Replies 

Yes 

No 

Depends 

Unimportant 

1 

2.3 

93.2 

4.2 

0.3 

11 

1.4 

92.6 


1-0 

12 

2.6 

92.0 

3.8 

1.6 

10 

2.3 

91.6 

4.5 

1.6 

15 

2,6 

91.5 

3.9 

2.0 

9 

0.3 

89.4 

8.7 

1.6 

21 

4.3 

88.8 

6.6 

0.3 

16 

6.5 

87,9 

3.3 

2.3 

13 

3.6 

87.2 

6.9 

2.3 

14 

6.3 

86,8 

4.6 

1 2.3 

18 

83.6 

7.5 

7.3 

1.6 

20 

1.5 

82,8 

11.2 

4.5 

4 

82.7 

7.3 

8.7 

1.3 

7 

8.4 

81,9 

8.1 

1.6 

17 

2.0 

81.3 

16.4 

0.3 

2 

7.5 

78.6 

13.3 

0.0 

6 

10.4 

77.5 

11. 

1.0 

19 

10.3 

69.7 

19.3 

0.7 

3 

64.7 

16.5 

16.5 

2.3 

8 

45.0 

1 36.4 

14.7 

3.9 

5 

42.4 


12.6 

7.0 

22 


39.7 

17.7 

2.3 


Table II is analogotis to Table I. It is seen that for 17 of the 22 
questions the answer is ‘yes’ or ‘no’ in more than 75 percent of the 
eases. Questions 8 (speaking engagements for authors), 5 (supplying 
analyses of competing books), and 22 (inviting authors to urge adop- 
tion of their books) are apparently controversial issues. 
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IV. Opinions on Generaii Ethical Conditions in the 
Textbook Business 

In order to secure an expression of opinion on certain trends in 
the ethics of textbooks marketing and selection, there was included 
in the questionnaire five questions relating to prevailing standards 
and practices as well as to influences tending to promote or undermine 
good practice. There were 323 sets of answers to these questions. 

The first question was; “How do fhe standards or practices fol- 
lowed in fhe marJceting of textbooks compare with the standards fol- 
lowed in other kinds of husinessf” In answer to this question 60.9 
percent replied that the standards are higher, 3.4 percent that the 
standards are lower, and 35.7 percent that the standards are at the 
same level when compared with other businesses. There is evidence 
of progress in the fact that 96.0 percent of those who responded feel 
that the standards and practices followed in the marketing of text- 
books compare favorably with those followed in other businesses. 

The second question was: “Is it your observation that the stand- 
ards and practices observed in selecting textbooks are higher or lower 
than they were a few years ago?” In reply 83.8 percent said that the 
standards and practices are higher, 2.1 percent that they are lower, 
and 10.4 percent that they are the same. Also 2.1 percent said that 
standards are not much changed, and 1.6 percent reported that they 
had no opinion on the question. It is most encouraging to find the 
majority opinion supporting the conclusion that the past few years 
have brought improvement in standards for the selection of textbooks. 

The third item of this part of the questionnaire was; “Mention 
any influences which in your judgment are tending to develop higher 
standards of practice in the selecting of textbooks.” In the replies 
attention was called to the following influences ; 

1. The advance in the scientific study of education, with its em- 
phasis on more intelligent performance of professional tasks. 

2. The growing tendency to consider the selection of textbooks a 
professional task to be performed by teachers, principals, supervisors, 
and superintendents. 

3. The policy of the better textbook companies of employing pro- 
fessionally competent field representatives. 

The fact that the foregoing influences are recognizable in the sit- 
uation is one of the most encouraging findings of the study. Any one 
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of the three can contribute much toward solving ethical problems in 
the selection of textbooks. 

The fourth item was; ^‘Mention any influences which you believe 
are tending or are likely to tend to undermine standards of good prac- 
tice in the selecting of textbooks.” The responses to this question 
reiterated condemnation of practices disapproved in the questions in 
Parts I and II, relating to the activities of superintendents and field 
representatives. It is evident that baleful influences are most likely, 
in the opinion of many, to develop in connection with state adoptions, 
especially when political appointees who are laymen are able, di- 
rectly or indirectly, to influence the selection of texts for the public 
schools, and thus to control the distribution of considerable sums of 
money. On the contrary, in territories where free textbooks are pro- 
vided by local adoptions scandals appear to be decidedly uncommon. 

A final question was: “Is state legislation needed to insure or 
protect high standards of practice in the selecting of textbooks?” The 
replies to this question were: ‘Yes,’ 14.6 percent; ‘no,’ 76.6 percent; 
‘somewhat,’ 3.6 percent; ‘doubtful,’ 2.8 percent; ‘hard to legislate,’ 

0.4 percent; ‘don’t know,’ 2.0 percent. The replies indicate that the 
setting of standards is a problem to be faced by educational bodies 
rather than by legislative bodies. The opinion was expressed that 
superintendents, through their professional organizations, could solve 
the problem of developing high standards of practice if they would 
make sedulous efforts to do so. 

V. A Provisional Code op Ethics 

If it were thought desirable to promulgate a formal code of ethics 
governing the selection of textbooks, the opinions gathered from this 
inquiry would provide a basis for the inclusion of numerous matters 
on which there is considerable agreement, as follows : 

1. The selection of textbooks is an important educational under- 
taking, to be carried out in a professional manner. The responsibility 
and the authority should rest with the educational administration of a 
school system, rather tha n viith a board of education or a group of 
laymen. 

2. The purpose should be always the selection of the best text- 
books for the use of the pupils. Hence, it is not ethical to make any 
effort to distribute the business among several competing firms or to 
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give weiglit to personal likes and dislikes toward publishers’ repre- 
sentatives. 

3. It is unethical, in general, for representatives to interfere with 
the relationship obtaining between superintendent and board of edu- 
cation ; thus they should not appeal to boards of education to reverse 
the superintendent’s recommendations, nor, if the superintendent is 
required to recommend textbooks, should they furnish samples of 
such books to school-board members. 

4. It is not ethical for a superintendent or a member of a select- 
ing committee to receive from a publisher any reward for services in 
the selection of textbooks. 

5. Representatives should not foment dissatisfaction or circulate 
petitions calling for changes in textbooks. Neither should they cir- 
culate criticism of superintendents who have made decisions adverse to 
their companies. 

6. It is not ethical for a representative to try to secure the ap- 
pointment of administrators or teachers to their regular positions or 
on textbook committees for the purpose of influencing the selection 
of textbooks in his favor, or to try to influence the election of mem- 
bers of school boards. 

7. It is not ethical to interview teachers without the prior consent 
of their superiors or to try to secure information about secret com- 
mittees. 

8. It is not ethical to utilize the influence of organizations of lay- 
men to secure adoptions or to appeal to sectarian prejudices in meet- 
ing competition. 

9. It is in general an undignified practice for an author to use 
his professional position to try to secure adoptions of his textbook 
through field work, professional addresses, or classroom instruction. 

10. While it is not unethical to make use of secret committees in 
the selection of textbooks, there is considerable sentiment against such 
committees and evidence to show that genuine secrecy is not often 
attained; and it is charged that frequently the intent of the secrecy 
is to conceal an unethical selection. 

11. The superintendent is justified in taking drastic measures if 
the conduct of publishers’ representatives falls below high standards 
of practices for transacting public business. 

12. It- is unethical to give opportunity to some representatives 
to present the merits of their books and not to give this opportunity 
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to others. Similarly, it is unethical to give confidentially to some 
representatives information which is withheld from others. 

13. It is not ethical to favor local authors unless their textbooks 
are as good as other competing textbooks, 

14. It is neither legal nor ethical to reproduce, whether by print- 
ing or by mimeogi'aphing, any material covered by copyright unless 
expressly permitted by the holder of the copyright. This applies to 
books adopted as well as to books not adopted. 

15. It should be considered ethical for a publisher's representa- 
tive to bring to the attention of the superintendent any unethical prac- 
tices of a textbook committee. 

Conclusions 

The opinions gathered from representatives of textbook companies, 
from superintendents of schools, and from members of this Society 
and set forth in this chapter have shown an encouraging situation. 
We are led to believe that the standards of practice in the marketing 
and selecting of textbooks have been lifted appreciably in recent years, 
that they are at least as high as those prevailing in other businesses, 
and that a large majority of the persons concerned are seriously de- 
sirous of bringing about still further improvement. 

As a contribution toward such fui^thcr improvement there has been 
presented in this chapter, on the basis of the opinions gathered by 
the writer, a provisional code of ethics comprising fifteen items. These 
items, combined with other material presented by other contributors 
in other chapters, have been utilized by the Committee in formulating 
conclusions and recommendations which it has presented in Chapter 
XVII. The reader should, therefore, consult that chapter to obtain 
the further development by the Yearbook Committee of the points 
brought out in this chapter. 
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The modfern textbook, sneh as is generally used in the public and 
private schools of this country, is the most striking example of posi- 
tive improvement in educational equipment and procedure in a gen- 
eration of notable progress in the development of a general educational 
program. It is at once the expression of the best thought in methods 
of teaching and the best art and skill in mechanical production of a 
nation of unquestioned leadership in these lines of endeavor. No 
other feature of the work the schools are doing represents so clearly 
the outcomes of decades of scientific study of the problems of two 
fields of social progress. It is the product of commendable profes- 
sional zeal combined with effective commercial enterprise, and it con- 
tributes much to effective teaching at all levels of instruction. 

I. Publishers’ Reports of Textbook Sai-es 
1. Difficulties in Securing Exact Figures 
One of the impressive facts about the textbooks in use in our 
schools is the relatively small cost of these books as compared with 
other necessary means of instruction. This is one reason why only 
a few studies have been made of this aspect of school costs, although 
the chief deterrent is the obvious difficulty of securing complete re- 
ports relating to expenditures for school books. There is no uniform 
method of providing books for the pupils in the public schools of 
many of the states, and there is no regular procedure for collecting 
statements of payments for textbooks, except such as are made by 
boards of education and reported in bulletins of city school systems, 
state departments of education, and the Office of Education of the 
United States Department of the Interior. In some states hooks are 
purchased by the state or the school district for aU the pupils in both 
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elementary and High, schools; in other states, for all pupils in the 
elementary schools only. In certain states part of the local districts 
purchase hooks for all or for part of the pupils, while the pupils of 
other districts must furnish their own books ; and in a few states all 
school books are privately purchased. A complete report of the cost 
of textbooks in the United States would therefore have to be based 
upon statements supplied by the numerous publishers of the books 
used in the schools. The Office of Education made an effort to collect 
such statements by special inquiry from the leading publishers of 
school textbooks in 1914 and again in 1929. 

2. Expenditures in 1913 and 1928 
Monahan^ and Phillips* report summaries of the statements of 
textbook sales submitted by 43 publishing concerns for the year 1913 
and by 60 companies reporting for the year 1928. In each case, it is 
thought, the companies in question furnished all but a small percent- 
age of the books used in the public schools of the country. Prom these 
two reports it appears that the net sales of books for public school use 
amounted to about $14,300,000 in 1913 and to about $35,500,000 in 
1928. Since purchases by boards of education were found to con- 
stitute about 80 percent of the publishers’ sales in 1913, the total 
amount paid for books used by public-school pupils in that year is 
reckoned at approximately $15,000,000, allowing a 25 percent mar- 
gin on the books handled by local dealers. The like figure for 1928 
is given as $38,800,000, the purchases of boards of education being 
about 63 percent of the publishers’ sales of books for public-school 
use. Prom the point of view of cost to the general public, as well as 
from the point of view of the publishers’ sales, the textbook business 
connected with public elementary and secondary education is now 
two and one-half times its volume in 1913. 

3. Relative Growth of Expenditures in these Fifteen Years 
Singularly, the expenditures of boards of education for free text- 
books have hardly doubled within the same period — ^the increase be- 
ing from about $11,500,000 to $22,300,000 according to the two re- 

^Moaahan, A. 0. Free Tearfhodke amA State Umformity. TJ. B. Bureau of 
BdueatioiL Bulietin, 1915, 86. 

’ Phillips, Prtuuk M. Cost of School cmd College Tesstloolss for 19t8. Oirculai 
of 'Qie Office of Education, Jaauary 2, 1930. 
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ports cited — awhile payments for books privately purchased in 1928 
amounted to almost five times as much as in 1913. That is, the pur- 
chases of textbooks for free use of public school pupils have increased 
less proportionately since 1913 than have purchases by the parents 
of pupils, despite the fact that many more school children are now 
supplied with books at the expense of the state or the local school 
district. Besides the introduction of free textbooks on a statewide 
basis in Texas in 1920, many local districts have made provision for 
supplying pupils with books imder the permissive legislation of other 
states since Monahan’s study was made. The less rapid increase noted 
with respect to payments for textbooks purchased by boards of edu- 
cation as compared with purchases privately made seems to indicate 
that there are significant economies in the free textbook plan, perhaps 
even larger economies than have been claimed by the most outspoken 
advocates of the plan. 

Other comparative figures from the reports of Monahan and Phil- 
lips show that the net sales by publishers of books used by pupils in 
public elementary and secondary schools increased from 78 cents per 
pupil enrolled in 1913 to $1.41 per pupil in 1928. On the other hand, 
these net sales amounted to 2.7 percent of the total expenditures for 
public schools in 1913, and only 1.6 percent of the 1928 expenditures. 
Thus, while changes in prices and the obvious tendency to provide more 
books of a kind for the use of school children have increased the amount 
spent per pupil by 80 percent, it has not been necessary to increase the 
appropriations for books at the same rate that other expenditures 
for school purposes have been increased. If payments for books had 
increased as much in proportion as the total cost of public schools 
from 1913 to 1928, the net sales by publishers in 1928 would have 
been nearly $24,000,000 more than the actual sales as reported by 
Phillips. 


II. The Cost or Books nsr Free Textbook States 

The figures which have been presented in the preceding paragraphs 
relate to textbook costs and total expenditures for public schools in 
the country as a whole. More definite cost relationships can be shown 
when the areas considered are limited to those in which all books are 
purchased by boards of education, since the variable cost factor of 
the dealer’s profit is introduced where books are privately purchased. 
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While twenty states now have laws requiring boards of education to 
provide free textbooks for pupils, in six of these states the law applies 
to elementaxy-sehool pupils only. Many high-school pupils in each 
of these six states are therefore required to purchase their own books. 
Of the fourteen states in which boards of education are required by 
law to provide books for both elementary-school and high-school pupils, 
California has a state printing office for the manufacture of elemen- 
tary-school books, and the actual cost of the books so provided is not 
definitely known. 

1. The Cost in Thirteen States Compared with Total 
School Expenditures 

In Table I the ratio of payments for textbooks to the total expendi- 
tures for public schools in 1927-28 is shown for each of the other 
thirteen states in which the free textbook law is mandatory with 
respect to both elementary- and secondary-school grades. 


Tabue I. — ^Peeotot that Expenditures for Textbooks Is of Total Expendi- 
tures FOR Public Schools in Thirteen States, 1927-28 


State 

Percent of Total 
Expenditures Paid 
for Textbooks* 

State 

Percent of Total 
Expenditures Paid 
for Textbooks* 




1.3 

A/fAlTlft 


PATJTiqyly.anift. . * 

1.8 

Maryland 


Bibode Island 

1.6 

Massachusetts 


South Dakota ............ 

2.2 

Montana 


Texas 

1.9 

Nebraska 


’Wyoming 

1.9 

bXAiEr TTa.Tnr.nTiiTA 

1.8 



Aweraae (13 States) .... 

1.7 


* Computed from data of Tables 24 and 26, U. S. Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1930, No. 5. 


The average for these thirteen states (1.7 percent of all public- 
school expenditures) is comparable with Phillips’s estimate of 1.6 per- 
cent for net sales by publishers in all of the states (including those in 
which some or all of the books are privately purchased) . One naturally 
expects to find a larger difference, since it is generally understood that 
more books are provided for pupils under the free textbook plan. It 
is to be remembered, however, that the ratios considered are necessarily 
small in absolute values because of the magnitude of the total eacpendi- 
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tures upon which the comparison is based. Moreover, this comparison 
of expenditures for textbooks with total expenditures is probably less 
significant than a comparison with current expenses. Certainly this 
is the case when consideration is given to the percentage figures shown 
for the individual states listed in Table I. For example, Maine allotted 
to textbooks twice as large a portion of all funds expended in 1927-28 
as did New Jersey. But when current expenses and capital outlay 
are separated, it is found® that capital outlay accounts for nearly 
22 percent of the total public-school expenditures of New Jersey in 
the same year, as compared with 7 percent for Maine. This variability 
is accentuated when expenditures for different years are taken into 
consideration. Thus, capital outlay amounts to 12 percent of the 
total expenditures in Montana in 1927-28, as compared with 16 percent 
in Maryland ; but in 1925-26, the figures are 4 percent for Montana 
and 28 percent for Maryland. 

2. The Cost in Thirteen States Compared with Current 
School Expenses 

In view of the variability noted with respect to payments on ac- 
count of capital acquisition and construction on behalf of the different 
state school systems and for any given state in different years, a 
tabulation has been made of the relation of the cost of textbooks to the 
annual current expeises of the public schools of these thirteen states 
from 1920 to 1928. Statements of payments for free textbooks alone 
have been collected by the Office of Education since 1918 (a few omis- 
sions appear from the failure of certain state departments to make 
the report in proper form) . The percentages shown in Table II are 
computed from these tabulations as presented in Bulletins entitled 
Statistics of State School Systems for the years designated in this table. 
No data could be procured for Ehode Island for the years prior to 1926. 

The public schools of these thirteen states enrolled 5,931,000 pupils 
in 1928, or approximately 24 percent of the reported enrolment of 
that year in all the states. The total annual current expenses of the 
public schools of this group amounted to 25 percent of the expenses 
of all state school systems in the same year. Since this is obviously 
a fair sampling of the nation’s schools with respect to both member- 
ship and annual costs, it is apparent that if textbooks were provided 

»U. S, Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1930, No. 5, Table 27. 
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Table II. — Percent that Cost op Textbooks Is op Total Current Expenses 
POR PUBLio Elementary and High Schools in Thirteen 
Pree-Textbook States, 1920-28 


Percent of Annual Current Expenses Paid for Textbooks 


State 



1920 

1922 

1924 

1926 

1928 

Ddaware 

3.3 


2.6 

2.6 

2.7 

Maine 

4.3 


3.2 

3.1 

2.8 

Maryland 

2.4 


2.3 

2.3 

2.0 

Massachusetts 

1.6 

1.8 

1.7 

1.6 

1.6 

Montana 

2.7 

1.7 

2.0 

2.2 

2.7 

Nebraska 

4.6 

2. It 

2.6 

2.4 

2.4 

New Hampshire 

2.2 

2.6 

2.3 

2.0 

2.0 

New Jersey 

1.5 

1.8 

1.8 

1.6 

1.6 

Pennsylvania 

1 2.3 

2.6 

2.4 

2.2 

2.2 

Rhode Island 


... 

... 

2.2 

2.1 

South Dakota 

3.7 

1.1 

1.7 

1.6 

2.4 

Texas 

11.2* 

2.0$ 

2.5 

4.4 

2.4 

Wyoming, 

2.7 

2.8 

2.0 

2.1 

2.0 

Mean 

2.4$ 

2.2 

2.2 

2-3 

2.0 

Median 

i 2.7 

2.1 

2.3 

2.2 

2.2 


♦ Year of introduction of free textbooks. 

t Estimated from data in annual report of State Department of Education- 
t Estimated from data in Bulletin No. 240 of State Department of Education. 
S Excluding Texas. 


for all pupils in all states in the same manner as in the states of this 
group, the annual bill for bools would be approximately 2.2 percent 
of the annual current expenses. The total current expenses of all 
state systems in 1928 amounted to $1,797,500,000. On the basis of this 
estimate, all public-school pupils might have been supplied with books 
for that year at a cost of $39,545,000. Phillips’s estimate, based upon 
reports of sales by publishers in that year, is $38,800,000. This would 
probably be increased somewhat by sales of other publishers not re- 
porting. But if the cost were a half-million dollars more, it would 
imply that aU public-school pupils were as well supplied with books 
as are those m states where hooks are provided at public expense. 

3. The Cost in City Sdiools 

That the appropriations required for supplying public-school pupils 
with hooks are relatively less burdensome when city schools rather 
than state school systems are considered is indicated by the reports of 
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cities in which hooks are purchased for both elementary-school and 
high-school pupils by the board of education. By courtesy of the Office 
of Education, the reports which had been received by the middle of 
September relating to the school year 1929-30 were cheeked to deter- 
mine the percentage of current expenses represented by payments for 
textbooks. The average for 134 cities was found to be 1.4 percent. 
Grouping these cities on the basis of the number of pupils in average 
daily attendance in elementary and high schools, the portion of cur- 
rent expense represented by payments for textbooks was determined 
as indicated in Table HI. 

Table III. — Percent that Cost of Textbooks Is of Total Current Expenses 
FOR Public Schools in 134 Cities, 1929-30 


Average Daily Attendance in Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Schools 

Number of 
Cities 

Total Current 
Expense 

Payments for 
Textbooks 

Percent for 
Textbooks 

20,000 or more 

8 

$126,371,000 

$1,743,000 

1.4 

10,000 to 19,999 

13 

21,815,000 

255,000 

1.2 

5.000 to 9,999 

23 

19,634,000 

305,000 

1.5 

2,000 to 4,999 

42 

12,380,000 

242,000 

1.9 

1,000 to 1,999 

36 

4,965,000 

109,000 

2.2 

500 to 999 

12 

898,000 

19,000 

2.1 

All cities 

134 

i 

$186,053,000 

$2,673,000 

1.4 


While the payments for textbooks in cities with less than 2,000 
pupils in average attendance are about the same proportionate part 
of all current expenses as that indicated for the state school systems 
providing free textbooks for all pupils, it appears that larger cities 
allot only about 1.5 per cent of the annual current appropriations for 
the purchase of textbooks when all pupils are provided with books at 
the expense of the local school district. 

III. The Per Capeda Cost oe Textbooks 
1. In Thirteen States 

In terms of the net sales reported by publishers (in the studies by 
Monahan and Phillips) the amount paid for textbooks per pupil en- 
rolled in the public schools increased between 1913 and 1928 from 
78 cents to $1.41. In terms of the reports of the states providing books 
at the expense .of the state or school district there was in 1928 an 
average expenditure of $1.55 per pupil enrolled. Whole most of these 
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states provided free books prior to 1913, tbe cost of books has been 
separately reported in the bulletins of the OfSce of Education only 
since 1918. Using the data assembled in these bulletins, the cost per 
pupil enrolled in each of the free textbook states excepting California 
was determined as shown in Table IV. State reports were used for 
the figures for Nebraska and Texas in 1922, but no data were available 
for Ehode Island prior to 1926. 


Table IV. — Cost pee Pupil Eneolled op Eeee Textbooks est Thieteeii 

States, 1920 - 28 * 


Payments for Textbooks per Pupil Enrolled 


State 



1920 

1922 

1924 

1926 

1928 

Delaware 

SI. 34 

$1.99 

$1.76 

$1.89 

$1.96 

Maine 

1.87 

1.85 

1.87 

1.87 

1.87 

Maryland 

.77 

1.05 

1.28 

1.38 

1.36 

Massaohusette 

.95 

1.32 

1.37 

1.41 

1.51 

Montana 

2.17 

1.68 

1.80 

2.04 

2.64 

Nebraska 

2.59 

1.72 

1.99 

1.73 

1.81 

New Hampshire 

1.26 

1.75 

1.61 

1.65 

1.65 

New Jersey 

.91 

1.44 

1.56 

1.62 

1.72 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

.95 

1.41 

1.55 

1.65 

1.63 

1.66 

1.76 

South Dakota 

2.28 

.80 

1.35 

1.20 

2.01 

Texas 

3.16 

1.00 

.89 

1.97 

1.02 

Wyoming 

1.99 

2.35 

2.31 

2.21 

2.16 

Mean 

1.61 

1 1.33 

1 1.38 


■H 

Median. 

1.60 

1.51 

1 1.69 

I 




* Data from the sources indicated for Table III. 


The enrollment of elementary-school and high-school pupils in all 
state sdiool systems in 1928 was approximately 25,180,000. If all 
schools had been supplied with books on the same basis as the schools 
of the thirteen states specified in Table IV, the total cost of textbooks 
for aU public-school pupils would have been $39,029,000. Reckoned 
in this manner, the total cost is very little more than the estimate made 
by Phillips, which was $38,800,000, including an allowance for the 
dealers' profits on books privately purchased. 

Considering the percentages and per-capita figures relating to the 
payments for textbooks in the individual states listed in Tables II and 
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IV, it is noted that while there are instances of marked variability, 
there is a general tendency for the state to follow a rather consistent 
policy with respect to appropriations for textbooks. For the most part, 
the period considered shows a tendency to increase the amount spent 
per pupil from year to year, although this increase is so small that 
the total payments for textbooks are advanced somewhat less rapidly 
than are total payments for all current expenses. 

2. In City School Systems 

The sources of information with respect to city school systems need 
a few words of explanation. 

A letter of inquiry addressed to 150 city-school superintendents secured 
data for determining the per-pupil cost of textbooks in 60 cities distributed 
among 20 states.** Many more replies were received, some from cities in 
which books are supplied for elementary-school pupils only, some from 
cities whose pupils are supplied with books from funds appropriated by the 
state rather than by the local district, and a few came from cities that do 
not provide free textbooks for any pupils. As the questionnaire was sent 
out last April, a number of the replies reported for a school or fiscal year 
ending prior to January, 1930, while others, especially those not replying 
immediately, reported for a school or fiscal year ending between April i 
and September i, 1930. This list could hardly be regarded as representa- 
tive of cities in general, for, while 20 states are represented, 26 of the 60 
replies furnishing the necessary data came from cities of three states, 10 
in Massachusetts, 10 in Pennsylvania, and 6 in New Jersey. Moreover, 
relatively few of the small cities are included. Taking advantage of the 
offer of the Statistical Division of the Office of Education, this list of 
60 cities was increased to a total of 177 by reference to the 1929-30 reports 
received prior to September 15. Twenty-five states are represented, includ- 
ing 10 of the 14 states in which books are furnished free to all pupils. 
None of the cities of California is included because the state prints and 
furnishes books for its elementary-school pupils. Delaware, Maryland and 
Texas are not represented because all books are paid for by state appro- 
priations and the cost of books does not appear as an item of expense to 
the city school system. 

In addition to the cities representing the ten free-textbook states, 
there are 13 cities of New York State, and ri of Connecticut. The num- 
ber of cities of each of the other states is : Colorado i, Idaho i, Illi- 
nois 2, Iowa 2, Louisiana i, Michigan 4, Ohio 4, Tennessee i, Utah 2, Ver- 
mont I, Washington 2, West Virginia i, Wisconsin 5, Many other city 
school reports indicated payments for textbooks, but only those were se- 


*Iii this part of the study the writer was assisted by Mr. Q-. E. VanDyke. 
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lected whose reports showed clearly that books are furnished for both ele- 
mentary and high-school pupils. All such reports were used, regardless 
of the number of cities chosen from a given state. Since some cities in 
this group provide books for pupils in regular day schools only, while others 
report payments for books for pupils in evening, part-time or special classes, 
the tabulation made includes only the cost of books for pupils in elementary, 
junior high and high school grades. The cost per pupil in average daily 
attendance in these units was determined. 

Table V presents a summary of the per-eapita costs derived from 
the sources mentioned. The cities are grouped on the basis of the 
total average daily attendance in the regular day schools of elemen- 
tary and secondary grades. 


Table V. — Per- Capita Cost of Textbooks for Pupils tn the Elementary 
ANT) Secondary Schools of 175 Cities* 


Average Daily Attendance in Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Schools 

Number of 
Cities 

Number of 
Pupils 

Payments for 
Textbooks 

Per-Pupil Cost 
of Textbooks 


21 

2,271,000 

340,600 

247,500 

140,700 

55.500 

9,900 

$3,897,000 
581 ,000 

$1.72 

1.68 

10.000 to 19.999 

25 

5,000 to 9,999 

33 

449 'OOO 

263.000 

119.000 
21,000 

1.81 

2,000 to 4,999 

46 

1.87 

1,000 to 1,999 

39 

2.15 

2.12 

500 to 999 

13 


All oitiefl 

177 

3,071,200 

$5,330,000 

1,73 



♦The report for any given city is for a school or fiscal year ending in 1929 or 1930. 


It costs the smaller cities a little more to provide books for pupils 
than it does the larger cities, although the particular grouping pre- 
sented here results in a slightly higher average for the largest group 
than for the next lower classification group. The significant fact is 
that three million pupils were provided with hooks last year^ as ade- 
quately as present teaching practice seems to require, at a cost of only 
$1.73 per pupil in average attendance. 

IV. The Cost of Books fob Pupils in Different Grades 
1. In Nine Free-Textbook States 
Data furnished by replies to a questionnaire sent to state depart- 
ments of education show the relative cost of books for pupils of ele- 
mentary-school and of high-school grade separately for nine of the 
states in which all pupils are supplied with books at public expense. 
The cost per pupil on an enrollihent basis is shown in Table VI. 
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Table VI. — Pee-Capita Cost op Elemsntakt-School and op High-School 
Textbooks in Nine Peee-Textbook States, 1928-29 


State 

Elementary Schools 

High Schools 

Enrollment 

Cost of 
Textbooks 

Per-Pupil 

Cost 

Enrollment 

Cost of 
Textbooks 

Per-Pupil 

Cost 

Maine 

135,900 

$215,500 

$1.59 

26,800 


$2.87 

Maryland 

233,600 

268,800 

1.16 

39,900 


2.37 

Massachusetts. 

585,800 

751,100 

1.28 

158,400 


2.62 

Montana 

95,400 

194,100 

2.03 

23,300 


3.02 

Nebraska 

258,700 

357,000 

1.38 

66,500 

206,100 

3.10 

New Hampshire 

60,100 

78,600 

1.31 

13,600 

42,600 

3.13 

New Jersey 

627,400 

1,036,100 

1.65 

97,400 

315,900 

3.24 

Pennsylvania 

1,513,900 

2,219,500 

1.47 

383,300 

951,100 

2.48 

Rhode Island 

93,800 

110,500 

1.18 

17,000 

48,800 

2,86 

Total 

3,604,600 

$5,231,200 

$1.45 

826,200 

$2,221,900 

$2.69 


As classified in the reports submitted, the elementary-school pupils 
in these states are provided with hooks at a cost per pupil enrolled of 
$1.45. Books for high-school pupils naturally cost more per pupil; 
the average for these nine states is $2.69. It is understood, of course, 
that in the present stage of development of junior high schools, it is 
not possible to make a very positive classification of pupils on a state- 
wide basis. However, the comparative figures shown may be regarded 
as approximately representative of the relative cost of books for pupils 
of elementary-school and of high-school grade, since the enrollment of 
each separate grade is usually reported by the local school district. 

2. In City Schools 

In city school districts, reports are now commonly made in form 
to indicate the distribution of pupils among the three units of or- 
ganization — elementary, junior high, and high school — ^wherever any 
junior-high-sehool units are maintained. Where the traditional or- 
ganization prevails, the number of pupils in elementary-school and 
high-school units is uMversally recorded. Data assembled for 165 
cities, 90 of them reporting some pupils in junior-high-sehool units 
and 75 of them reporting on the 8-4 basis, sho^ the number of pupils 
in average daily attendance in these organization units, and the pay- 
ments for textbooks similarly dassifled. As this list was secured 
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partly by questionnaire and partly from reports submitted to the 
Office of Education, the data do not relate to the school year 1929-30 
in all cases; but none of them antedates the school year 1928-29. 


Table YII. — ^Pee-Popil Cost op Textbooks por Pupils in Elementart-Sohool 
AND High-School Grades op 75 City School 
Systems Organized on the 8-4: Plan 


NumLcr of Pupil® in Ele- 
mentary Schools 

Elementary Schools 

High Schools 

Number Average 

of Daily Cost of 

Cities Attendance Textbooks 

Per- 

Pupil 

Cost 

Average 

Daily Cost of 

Attendance Textbooks 

Per- 

Pupil 

Cost 

6,000 or more 

14 

254,900 

$376,000 

$1.48 

66,700 

$219,000 

$3.28 

2,000 to 5. 999 

18 

53,300 

80.000 

1.50 

17,600 

47,000 

2.69 

1,000 to 1,999 

20 

29,100 

51,000 

1.76 

9,100 

26,000 

2. 86 

300 to 999 

23 

16,300 

27,000 

1.66 

6,700 

22,000 

3.28 

Total 

75 

353.600 

$534,000 

$1.51 

100,000 

$314,000 

$3.14 


Table vni. — ^P er-Pupil Cost of Textbooks for Pupils in Elementary, Junior- 
High, and Senior-High Grades of 90 City School 
Systems Organized on the 6-3-3 Plan 


Number of Pupils 
in Elementary 
Schools 

Number 

of 

Cities 

Elementary Schools 

Junior Higb Schools 

Higb Schools 

Average Cost of Per- 

Daily Textbooks Pupil 
Attendance Cost 

Average 

Daily Cost of Per- 
Attend- Text- Pupil 

anoe books Cost 

Average 

Daily Cost of Pcr- 
Attend- Text- Pupil 

ance books Cost 

10,000 or more — 

17 

1,465.300 12,256,000 $1.54 

192,700 $359,000 $1.85 

302,100 $712,000 $2.36 

5,000 to 9,999.. 

26 

183,100 197,000 1.08 

63,600 121,000 1.90 

43,000 130,000 3.02 

2, 000 to 4,999... 

18 

58,600 83,000 1.42 

21,400 42,000 1.95 

16,400 66,000 3.41 

1,000 to 1,999... 

15 

22,300 31,000 1.39 

8,500 19,000 2.24 

7,300 25,000 3.42 

300 to 999... 

14 

10,200 18,000 1.76 

3,800 8,000 2.11 

3,500 12,000 3.43 

Total 

90 

1,739,400 $2,685,000 $1.49 

290,000 $549,000 $1.89 

372,300 $935,000 $2.51 


Tables VII and VIII show the cost per pupil in average daily attend- 
ance for textbooks in the two and in the three units of organization 
of the 8-4 and the 6-3-3- groups, respectively, with the cities classified 
on the basis of the number of pupils in their elementary schools.® 

“Detailed £gures showing the average daily attendance, the total cost of 
textbooks, and the per-pupil cost of textbooks, both in the elementary-school grades 
and in the high-school ^ades of each of seventy-five cities, and ^so in the ele- 
mentary-school, the j-onior-high-Bchool, and the senior-high-school grades of each 
of ninety cities have been omi tted fro m the Yearbook for economy of space* 
These figures, of which Tables VII and TUI are summaries, may be consulted 
by responsible parties on application to Professor Henry. — Editor. 
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From Table VII it appears that bigh-school books cost a little more 
than twice as much per pupil as books for elementary-school pupils 
where the schools are organized on the 8-4 plan — the averages are 
$1.51 and $3.14 in the 75 cities of this list. 

As shown in Table VIII, books of elementary-school grade in the 
90 cities having some pupils in junior-high-school units cost $1.49 per 
pupil, approximately the same as for elementary-school pupils in the 
8-4 group of cities. The identity of these averages is doubtless due 
in part to the fact that many of the cities reporting junior-high-school 
units have not completely reorganized their schools, and stiU have 
some eight-grade elementary schools. For the group of cities repre- 
sented in Table VIII, books for junior-high-school pupils cost just 40 
cents more than the average for elementary-school pupils in the same 
cities. Insofar as these two groups of cities are representative of 
cities in general, it appears that books for high-school pupils cost more 
in cities maintaining four-year high schools exclusively, but the gen- 
eral average for the cities included in Table VIII is materially re- 
duced by the lower per-pupil cost in the seventeen largest cities. Ex- 
cluding these 17, the average for the other 73 cities is $3.17, as com- 
pared with $3.14 in the 75 cities represented in Table VII. 

V. Conclusion 

The data here presented show that textbooks are surprisingly in- 
expensive, especially when their importance in the education of the 
children of this country is considered. This is true from the point 
of view of the portion of total annual expense used for the purchase 
of textbooks, as well as from the point of view of the amount ex- 
pended per pupil. Since the figures used in this study relate to school 
systems in which books are provided for pupils at public expense, it 
may be inferred that the percentages and per-capita figures presented 
apply to conditions under which pupils are adequatdy supplied vdth 
books. It is unfortunate that more definite cost comparisons could not 
be dravra between the sdiool systems here considered and others in 
which books are privately purchased. It is generally known that un- 
der the private purchase plan many pupils do not have the books they 
need. As has been indicated, Phillips’s estimate of the total cost of 
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books for pupils in the public schools of the country in 1928 is ap- 
proximately the same amount that would be required to supply all 
pupils on the same basis as the provisions made for pupils in free 
textbook states. A more adequate study of this phase of the textbook 
question would doubtless be a profitable undertaking. 



CHAPTER ITTTT 

THE STATE PUBLICATION OP TEXTBOOKS 


EliLWOOD P. CtrBBEBIiEY 
Dean of the School of Education 
Stanford University, California 


T. A Political Issue 

State publication of school textbooks in the United States has, 
from the first, been largely a political issue. There has never been, 
and is not now, in any American state, any educational demand that 
the schoolbooks used in the schools be printed by the state. In no case 
has the proposal come from school administrators or from organized 
bodies of teachers. To the contrary, the chief opposition to the pro- 
posal, whenever and wherever advanced, has come from those respon- 
sible for the proper education of the children of the state. 

II, What States Have Tried It 
While the proposal that the state print its schoolbooks has been 
up for consideration, at different times within the past half century, 
in a number of our states, only three states have ever actually put 
the plan into operation, and in one of these (Indiana) it was imder- 
taken years ago, and then abandoned before much money had been 
spent on it or much harm had been done to the schools. In Cali- 
fornia and Kansas the plan is now in operation in so far as the print- 
ing of elementary-school textbooks is concerned, and Kansas is be- 
ginning the printing of some high-school textbooks as well, 

California established a state printing plant to do the state print- 
ing — ^blanks, forms, stationery, laws, reports, catalogues — ^in 1875, and 
in 1886 extended the idea to the state printing of elementary-school 
textbooks. In 1916 a determined effort was made to extend the plan 
to the printing of high-school texts, and in 1928 to the printing of 
supplemental elementary-school texts. In both of these proposed 
extensions the proponent was the state printer, aided by members of 
the legislature, while the opposition, which led to defeat in each case, 
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came from the organized teachers and school administrators of the 
state. Kansas established a state printing plant in 1905, and in 1913, 
acting on figures submitted by the state printer, provided for the 
printing of school textbooks as well at the state printing plant. Three 
other states (Nevada, Oregon, and Washington), all western, main- 
tain state printing plants to do the general state printing, and in 
two of these there has been much recent agitation for the printing of 
schoolbooks as well. Of the other states, three or four provide that 
their general state printing shall be done at the state penitentiary 
or state reform school, and approximately one-half of the states pro- 
vide for some form of contract system to control the prices on the state 
printing that has to be done. 

III. State Pbinting op Supplies 
As applied to the printing of blanks, forms, stationery, laws, re- 
ports, catalogs, and similar work, a material saving doubtless has 
been effected by a contract system, and probably some saving also under 
actual state printing, over the plan of letting out the different jobs 
locally on bids. Where such saving has been effected, it has been but 
natural that state officials should reason that a similar saving might 
also be effected on the price of schoolbooks, if they too were printed 
locally instead of being bought from publishers. Such a plan, it also 
has been argued, would provide labor for printers and bookbinders 
within the state, instead of sending money outside to provide work 
for printers and bookbinders located chiefly in a few cities in a small 
number of the North Atlantic states. Once create a state printing 
plant to do the state printing, it seems, and the state printer may 
almost certainly be expected to begin a movement to take over the 
printing of school textbooks as well. 

IV. State Authorship No Longer Urged 
It used also to be argued, though this argument is seldom ad- 
vanced now by any intelligent person, that additicmal money might 
be saved to the state on authors’ royalties if the books also were 
written only by citizens of the state. Indiana and California each 
suffered from a severe attack of this home-product idea in the be- 
ginning of their experiences in the state printing of school textbooks. 
In Indiana, where the system had been created by legislative act, the 
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results of the home production of schoolbooks soon proved fatal to the 
continuance of the system, and the state fortunately was able to rid 
itself of it ; in California, the state printing of textbooks was enabled 
to survive state authorship, and to evolve into a better system, owing 
to the protection of a mandatory constitutional provision, adopted 
at the time the idea of the state printing of textbooks seized the state. 

V. Typical Arguments foe State Printing and 
Typical Objections to It 

In arguing for the state printing of textbooks two main contentions 
have been advanced: it has been claimed, first, that “a great saving” 
of money to the people of the state might thereby be effected, and 
second, that a uniform content in instruction might thereby be pro- 
vided for. 


1. The Argument for Keduced Cost 
In arguing the first claim the total cost of textbooks usually has 
been stated, rather than the per capita cost or the percentage of 
saving, and extravagant claims have been made as to the economies 
that might be effected by local publication. Two good illustrations of 
these exaggerated claims may be cited. One, cited by Buckingham, 
concerns Illinois. It was there proposed in 1912 that the state print 
its own textbooks, and the president of the State Federation of Labor 
made and published an estimate of what could be so saved. Poli- 
ticians and newspapers asserted that the saving to the people would 
exceed a million dollars a year ; but a careful cheek showed that the 
entire schoolbook business in the state at that time was only about 
$750,000 per an num . The other illustration is taken from the 1925 
message to the legislature of the governor of the State of ‘Wash- 
ington. Belying on figures supplied him by the state printer, he said 
in bis message that “California and Kansas have demonstrated that 
state publication of textbooks means a reduction of approximately 
50% in iheir cost,” and that state printing of the schoolbooks for the 
schools of the State of Washington “should result in a saving of 
nearly $500,000 aimually.” A careful tabulation of figures in the 
office of the state superintendent of public instruction at Olympia, 
made later by expert accountants, revealed that the total average yearly 
cost, over the preceding fi.ve years, for all schools in the state, had 
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been $315,406 for elementary schools, and $117,694 for high schools, 
or a total cost for both of $423,100. 

Repeated studies have shown that the cost for textbooks, large 
as it may seem to be to the father of a family of children who has 
to buy books at the same time that he buys dresses and suits and 
shoes, is, after all, but a very small fraction of the cost for education. 
The family-burden aspect of this cost may be relieved entirely by a 
state-wide system of free textbooks. Next to the teacher employed, the 
textbook is the most important item of cost in the conduct of a school 
system — ^not in amount, but in educational importance; yet studies 
have shown that the cost for textbooks is only about 1.5 percent of 
the total cost for the conduct of the schools, while the cost for the 
teacher runs from 65 to 70 percent of the total cost. Any saving made 
by the state printing of textbooks, even under the most liberal system 
of cost accounting, could not exceed from one-quarter to one-third of 
one percent of the cost of the conduct of the school system — an en- 
tirely negligible saving compared with the handicap placed on the 
teacher by the adoption and retention of books unsuited to the needs 
of the schools. To supply these needs the schools are forced to buy 
supplemental books, the cost for which far more than negatives, as 
we shall show later on, any possible saving that state printing may 
effect. That education is not primarily the saving of money, but the 
intelligent spending of money, is something that it seems difficult 
for many people to realize. 

2. The Argument for Uniform Content 

The movement for state publication of school textbooks has also 
been, in part, an expression on the part of legislators of a uniform- 
content conception as to the nature of the educative process. To cer- 
tain types of minds the idea of a general uniform content in instruc- 
tion, at least for all elementary schools, makes a strong appeal. Such 
minds would standardize all school work, and have all pupils in a 
state given a uniform teaching content. Assuming that this were 
either desirable or possible, it would be a far more intelligent pro- 
cedure to standardize by means of uniform courses of study than by 
means of uniform textbooks. Uniformity is not, however, an educa- 
tional possibility. Numerous studies have shown that children differ 
much, both in schools and in communities, in their ability to use books 
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as tools and to acquire the knowledge that teachers try to impart. Our 
cities have found by experience that to have a variety of textbooks, 
rather than uniformity, is the more desirable plan, and that children in 
different classes and in different schools vary much in their ability 
to use different types of books. In schools where pupils have been 
divided into ability-groups, it has been found that textbooks differing 
in character — in sentence structure, style, difficulty of material, and 
scope of treatment — are desirable for use with different ability-divi- 
sions. 


3. Different Communities Need Different Textbooks 

What is true as regards pupils and classes also holds true for dif- 
ferent types of communities within a state. Unprepared and begin- 
ning teachers in rural and village communities need a textbook that 
will largely carry the subject; the mature and capable teacher in a 
good city school system, where there is good teaching equipment and 
professional supervision, has quite different textbook needs. Rural 
children, too, ought to have a somewhat different type of readers, 
arithmetics, language, and science books from those used by city chil- 
dren. Under any plan providing for uniform content, or for the 
adoption of uniform textbooks, this variety is not possible except as 
the school supplements the state texts by buying additional books, 
and then the expense for textbooks inevitably is increased. In all 
adoptions under state uniformity of textbooks plans, the best that 
can be done is to strike as nearly a general average as is possible, with 
the result that the books selected usually are too difficult for the 
more backward portions of the state, and not up to what the better 
city school systems desire to use. It is a heavy price that the people 
of our rural districts pay to-day, in a lessened interest in school and 
an away-from-the-farm tendency for their children, by following the 
lead of politicians intent on currying favor with them by trying to 
save them a dollar or two on the cost of the schoolbooks they buy. 

A school textbook is an instrument to help teadiers and school 
authorities to carry out the educational ideas underlying a course of 
study, and a weE-made course of study represents a constructive 
effort, on the part of someone who has been thinking, to put in teach- 
able form an organized phEosophy of the educative process. Most of 
the progress that has been made educationaEy in this country, during 
the past three-quarters of a century, has been made by our cities, and 
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it has been made there chiefly because city superintendents have been 
freer to experiment, to try different ways of doing things, to buy the 
best new teaching tools as soon as they appeared, and to provide their 
teachers with any variety of teaching equipment needed for the work 
they proposed to do. Different courses of study represent different 
educational conceptions, and our educational progress stands witness 
to the great desirability of this liberty to try different ways and means. 

4. The Supervising Unit Should Be the Adopting Unit 

The two important elements that condition success with any course 
of study are, first, the character of the teaching force that must carry 
the educational ideas represented by it into execution and, second, 
the textbooks and teaching materials that are available for use with 
the pupils. This fundamental fact of necessity dictates that the 
unit both for the adoption of textbooks and for the working out of 
courses of study should always he the unit of supervision; conse- 
quently, either the uniform state adoption of textbooks or the state 
publication of them tends to hinder educational progress without giv- 
ing any compensating return. The solution for the textbook problem, 
then, lies in free textbooks to reduce individual costs and family bur- 
dens, and local adoption and purchase of textbooks, with the unit 
of supervision, city or county, acting as the unit for adoption and 
purchase. Even then, all the textbooks provided for the schools of 
a supervisory unit should not, of necessity, be the same in kind, but 
rather whatever variety in texts the needs of the children to be taught 
may dictate should be allowed. 

5. Uniform Textbooks Particularly Undesirable in High Schools 

The disadvantages of uniformity in school textbooks becomes even 
more marked when we pass from the elementary school to the junior 
and the senior high schools. Both these types of schools are new and 
rapidly changing institutions, where method and particular content 
count for less, and the knowledge and personality of the teadier count 
for more, than in the case of the elementary school. It is surprising 
that anyone who knows anything about the problems and purposes 
of high-school work should advocate uniformity in textbooks for high 
schools. Progress in education and effective teaching do not come 
through superimposed uniformity, and superimposed uniformity is 
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what the state publication of textboolis inevitably means. Teachers 
trained by different methods, teachers teaching different types of 
classes and students, and teachers in small rural high schools and 
in large city high schools, all have different textbook needs. It is the 
results of teaching that are important; not the tools to be used. It 
is this wrong conception of the educative process that underlies the 
whole textbook problem. The emphasis in education should be placed 
on teaching, whereas state printers and legislators largely focus it on 
textbooks and the saving of dimes. 

6. Introduction of Improved Textbooks Sadly Delayed 

There is another aspect of the forced uniformity in textbooks ques- 
tion that applies to all types of schools. New textbooks — textbooks 
that modify the type of instruction that is possible because they repre- 
sent real advances in content or in the organization of subject matter 
— are appearing every year. Uniform state adoption almost inevitably 
prevents the early use of these new textbooks, and state publication 
prevents it for an even longer time, because of the cost factor in mak- 
ing a change. Under an open-list plan with local adoptions, and with 
sale prices fixed by a state board — ^which is all the protection the 
public needs — any school system that desires to do so may begin the 
use of a new textbook almost from its appearance. Under state uni- 
formity, or still worse under state publication, a school may wait for 
years, and possibly never be able to use the desired textbook. As a 
matter of fact the better school systems — city systems with the larger 
number of pupils — will not and do not wait ; they have their pupils 
buy, or they furnish, the required state textbooks, and then they pro- 
vide the desired textbooks as “supplemental” books, and pay for them 
from local funds. This is the usual result, but any possible financial 
saving for the taxpayer vani^es in the process. 

7. Publishers’ Prices Are Not High 

One would think, from the way state printers, governors, legisla- 
tors, and newspapers play up the question of textbook costs that they 
represent the chief item in the cost of school maintenance; actually 
they are a very small one, and the possible savings by state printing 
are far smaller. The question of textbook costs has, as a result, been 
emphasized out of all proportion to its importance. As a matter of 
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fact, even the retail prices of textbooks are very reasonable. No other 
forms of publication, except certain magazines of wide sale that de- 
pend on their advertising for support, are sold so cheaply. When 
one compares the well-printed and snbstantially-bonnd textbooks of 
to-day, with their excellent illustrations and maps, good paper, clear 
type, and careful composition and proof reading — all of which has 
called for extra expense — ^with the average novel, history, book of 
travels or essays, or book of biography which sells at from three to ten 
times the price of a textbook of similar size, one realizes how cheaply 
schoolbooks actually are sold. These prices, like those on a Ford auto- 
mobile, are possible only by reason of wide markets and large-scale 
production. That the same economic principles apply to the produc- 
tion of school textbooks that apply to the manufacture of automobiles, 
safety razors, ready-made clothing, or moving-picture films, state 
printers and legislators too often fail to realize. 

The argument, so far, has been largely directed against state uni- 
formity of any type, either by state adoption or by state publication, 
and for the reason that either plan is educationally unsound and 
unsatisfactory, and that both plans have been condemned generally 
by those responsible for the conduct of our schools. The minute that 
free textbooks are provided, the last excuse for state uniformity dis- 
appears. Let us, however, examine the experience of the one state 
that has published its own textbooks long enough to permit of the 
drawing of conclusions therefrom as to state publication. 

VI. California’s Experience with. State Printing’- 

In 1884, in an anti-book-trust movement that swept the state, and 
for which the practices of certain publishers’ agents of that period 
probably were largely responsible, the Constitution of California was 
amended to provide that the State Board of Education should “com- 
pile and publish” a state series of textbooks for the schools. The 
legislature of 1885 appropriated $150,000 for added equipment for 
the state printing plant, and $20,000 with which to employ authors 

‘ For an elabora-te study of the Calif onda situatioii the reader may profitably 
consult the doctorate thesis of P. B. Da-vis, “State Publication of Textbooks in 
Oalifor^,” Berkeley, 1930. A convenient summary of it appears in the Sierra 
Edveational Neioa, December, 1930. Da-sds’s s-tudy, -which appeared after Dr, 
Oubberley’s chaptw had bean -written, confirms Dr. Oubberley's eondusions com- 
pletely and brings an even stronger indictment against the educational adequacy 
of the state-printed tests. — Editor. 
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and purchase manuscripts. These sums were to constitute a “revolv- 
ing fund,” presumably sufficient to meet all future needs. The sums, 
however, proved wholly inadequate ; supplemental appropriations were 
called for from time to time; and up to 1913, when school textbooks 
were made free and extra-cost items were lost in general state charges, 
a total of $812,354.57 had been appropriated by the legislature of 
California to provide for the writing and printing and handling of 
school textbooks. For this sum, which represents a developmental 
expense that any business would have to reckon with, no interest or 
sinking-fund charge has ever been assessed against the cost of manu- 
facturing schoolbooks, and the cost prices for book manufacture, as 
given out to-day by the state printer, utterly ignore the costs for this 
long developmental experience. In addition to the amount just named, 
other indirect charges, which any publishing house would have to in- 
clude in its cost-accounting or go into bankruptcy — ^interest on plant, 
depreciation, storage, postage, telegrams, carrying charges, adoption 
charges, depreciation of plates, cost of changes to new books — also 
have been ignored in price-fixing and have further increased the ex- 
tra appropriation cost to at least $1,000,000 for the twenty-eight 
years that the state published and sold its own books. How much 
these extra costs have been since 1913 is anyone’s guess. Yet, despite 
this added charge on the taxpayers — equal, for the period from 1885 
to 1910, to an added charge of 23 percent to the cost of textbooks as 
paid by the parents purchasing them — California was not able to 
provide schoolbooks materially cheaper than the publishers would 
have supplied the same books, printed on better paper, and much 
better bound. 

By 1903, the complaints against the books prepared became so 
pronormced that an opinion was obtained from the attorney gen- 
eral of the state, uneontested by any interest, though clearly a stretch 
of the constitutional provision, which permitted the State Board of 
Education to abandon contract authorship and to lease plates of 
books issued by regular publishers, on a royalty basis. By this “legal 
legerdemain” the state printing of textbooks plan was saved from 
disaster, and the California schools were enabled to rid themselves of 
the worst feature of the plan. Better textbooks have since been ob- 
tained. Finally, in 1913, elementary-school books were made free, 
the direct charge to the parent disappeared, and the cost — whatever 
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that may now be — thenceforth was buried in the general tax burden 
of the state. If the budget allowance is not sufficient to enable the 
state printer to supply the books needed by a growing state, as hap- 
pened recently under an economy governor, the schools merely get 
along on short rations. 

■While at present the textbooks supplied seem to be manufactured 
at reasonable figures, and are reasonably satisfactory mechanically, 
it is evident from the statement of costs issued that aH cost items have 
not been taken account of. It is also a matter of common report among 
the educators of California that the question of whether or not the 
state printer can print any new book, within reasonable price limits, 
has to be considered in making adoptions; some otherwise desirable 
school textbooks, it is commonly understood, have not been adopted 
for use for this reason. Some of the books adopted for printing, it 
has been asserted, have been so cheapened in the process of reproduc- 
tion that their wearing qualities have been materially reduced. Super- 
intendents have claimed that old plates, and old editions with old 
data, have been retained after newer and better editions of the same 
book were on the market because of the term-period of adoption and 
the cost to the state of changing the plates. In other cases, state 
syllabi or outlines, to supplement an out-of-date state textbook, have 
had to be issued by the commissioner of elementary schools in an 
effort to supplement an obsolete text. Sometimes the fault of not 
supplying adequate and proper textbooks has rested with the state 
printer, sometimes with the governor and the budget, and sometimes 
with the state board of education as the adopting body. 

The chief difficulty with the plan, however, is still more funda- 
mental than these defects, seiious as they may be, in that a publicly 
owned monopoly has been created from which there is no escape. If 
this monopoly operates effijoiently, it may save a little public money ; 
if it operates inefficiently, it wastes public money and greatly injures 
the schools at the same time. When we add to these difficulties the 
fact that a number of the larger publishing houses, publishing some 
of the best of all the available school textbooks, absolutely refuse to 
rent their plates to the state, the plan appears to be less economical, 
and educationally far less efficient, than would be a plan whereby 
the state board of education approved books and standardized prices, 
and then allowed each school system to purchase the books it desired 
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and fumish. them free to the pupils. Such a plan now prevails for 
high-school books in California, and the plan is generally satisfactory, 
except to the state printer. 

The cost factor may be examined further by summari2dng from 
a report made recently (1925) by a committee of the Washington 
Education Association, which made a study of the California publica- 
tion-plan costs at the time the governor of Washington recommended 
that the state embark on the state publication of school textbooks. 

After summarizing the California law, this committee pointed out 
that 75 percent of the textbooks then in use in the State of Washing- 
ton could not be used, except when purchased as supplemental books, 
in the California schools because the publishers of these books will 
not lease their plates to a state ; that of the arithmetic texts used in 
217 of the 219 cities of Washington, not one could be adopted in Cali- 
fornia for the same reason; that the most popular series of readers 
used in the Washington schools also could not be adopted; that no 
author of much intelUgenee, having a valuable textbook, would limit 
its use to one state; and that under local or even state adoption pub- 
lishers will quote an exchange price for the old books displaced, whereas 
under state publication the old books are a dead loss, and that this 
fact tends to the retention of books which have outlived their period 
of usefulness. In the matter of textbook costs, they compared figures 
for the city of Seattle with the California figures, with the following 
result : the Seattle per-pupil cost for elementary-school textbooks, for 
the five-year period 1919-24, averaged $1.25, and the corrected Cali- 
fornia figures, for the same years, gave a per-pupil cost of 58c. The 
report then concludes with the following statements: 

The $i.2S cost figures in Seattle cover all supplementary books, as 
well as all textbooks used in the grade schools, while the California 
figure of s8 cents covers state-published books only. We should fur- 
ther remember that the California legislature, a number of years ago, 
answered the demand for the repeal of the state-publication law on 5ie 
ground that inferior books were secured thereunder by passing a sup- 
plementary-textbook law, permitting an annual local expenditure of 
So cents per pupil for supplementary books. Now add this 8o cents 
to s8 cents, the average yearly California cost of state-published books 
for the period taken, and $1.38 is the only figure that can be fairly 
compared with the $1.23 cost figure in Seattle. 

That this 80 cents per pupil is actually spent in California is evi- 
denced by an examination of pp. 118-121 of the 31st Biennial Report of 
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the State Superintendent of Public Instruction of California, which 
indicates a total expenditure of $517,000 in 1922-23, and $577,000 in 
1923-24, for supplementary books. 

This matter of costs under state publication should not be passed 
without examination of the accounting system by which the state 
printer of California arrives at his per-pupil cost fipires. He gives 
due consideration to the cost of labor, paper, printing, binding, and 
miscellaneous materials, but he neglects to charge against the price of 
his books any interest on the state’s investment in plant and machinery. 
Nor does he charge off anything for depreciation. A 6 percent annual 
interest charge on the $1,000,000 appropriated through the years from 
the general fund by the California legislature to cover deficits and 
capitals outlays in connection with state printing, plus a 5 to 10 per- 
cent write-off for depreciation of plant, plates, and machinery, are 
legitimate charges against the per-pupil cost of state-printed books, 
but these are ignored by the state printer of California. 

State publication not only means inferior books, but it means in- 
creased cost, based upon the California experience. There is no rea- 
son to assume that Washington can improve upon California in the 
matter of costs. . , . 

Owing to the fact that inferior and obsolete texts are common 
under state publication, thereby seriously crippling the school system, 
and that state publication will not result in a financial saving to the 
people of the state, we, the representative assembly of the Washington 
Education Association, go on record as being definitely opposed to 
state publication of textbooks in the State of Washington. 

VII. A General Picture of the Situation 
A good textbook is an evolution, and something that cannot well 
be made to order. Every successful publisher, like every successful 
manufacturer, is continually experimenting, and a successful school 
tefxtbook usually is the outcome of a long period of trial and error. 
Large publishers, too, have as authors men and women who write for 
the English-speaking world, and not for the confines of a state. Still 
more, of 225 companies publishing schoolbooks in America, fewer than 
ten have their own printing plants. Instead, engraving, map work, 
color work, press work, and binding are done in large specialty plants, 
because it is cheaper to do so and because experimental costs are thereby 
largely eliminated. The few firms who do maintain their own pub- 
lishing plants have to do an enormous business, and a highly special- 
ized business at that, to maintain their plants on a financially profit- 
able basis. Only after long and costly experimenting, well illustrated 
in the ease of California, can a state printing andi binding establish- 
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ment reach a point where it can manufacture even tolerably good 
schoolbooks at ansrthing approaching a competitive figure. If all 
developmental and incidental charges are included in the cost calcula- 
tions, and if books are changed or revised as often as the publishers 
revise them, it cannot do this at all. TTie conclusion is inevitable that 
it is an exhibition of the utmost loch of good financial judgment — 
to say nothing of the far more important educational considerations 
involved — for any American state to embark on state publication of 
the schoolbooks used in its schools. 

The manufacture of a good school textbook is an art, and small 
plants seldom attain to a high degree of •workmanship at any reason- 
able figure. Still ■worse, however, is the limitation of the schools of 
a state, under state publication, to one basal text in each subject, 
whereas all educational considerations point to the desirability of 
the local adoption of multiple lists. AU the legitimate interests of a 
state in the matter of textbook control can be met by approved list- 
ing, with freedom to the different units of super-vision to adopt the 
working tools they see fit to employ. Ansrthing less is a violation of 
the professional attitude and spirit and rights of the teaching force 
of a state. 

One often wonders how long the people of California and Kansas, 
or any other state for that matter, will continue to build sehoolhouses 
as architects direct, to equip them with all needed teaching devices, 
to employ teachers who have been trained at public expense and se- 
lected with care, to pay good salaries to superintendents of schools 
to direct the education of youth and efficiently manage the schools; 
and then continue to ignore all expert ad-vice as to teaching tools and 
to allow politicians to determine plans for textbooks that affect the 
education of millions of children — all because they promise the pub- 
lic a little pecuniary sa-ving — ^when the prime question is not cost, 
but quality and good teaching. With no constructive grasp of the 
problem involved, -with puerile insinuations against the motives of 
those who oppose them, with open boasts as to the probable attitude 
of the people, with demagogic claptrap instead of educational argu- 
ment, these men — ^unperviousi to educational ideas and in the sacred 
name of economy — ^are allowed to tinker -with the educational ma- 
chinery and drag instructional efficiency down to the level of political 
necessity for the little state printing and the. accompanying political 
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patronage that it affords. It is a serious reflection on the practical 
efficiency of our form of American government that professional opin- 
ion, in a matter of such fundamental importance, has been swept aside 
so lightly. Viewed, however, from the point of view of the number 
of states that have recently refused to embark on state publication of 
textbooks, despite the urging of governors, legislators, state printers, 
or labor-union forces, there is renewed hope that the force of educa- 
tional opinion may yet be able to prevail in a matter of such national 
importance. 



CHAPTER XIV 

LEGISLATIVE AGENCIES FOE TEXTBOOK SELECTION 
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Prom a very early date the textbook has played an important part 
in onr scheme of education. The close relation which it bears to edu- 
cation has had wide influence on legislation. Every state in the union, 
as this chapter discloses, has passed textbook laws. Several states 
have placed the control of textbooks in the hands of boards with little 
restriction. The majority of the states, however, have placed more 
or less limitation upon the rights of officers who have been given 
authority to determine adoption, sale, and use of textbooks. 

I. Legal Ai>opting Authorities int the Several States 

The statutes governing selection and adoption of textbooks may 
be classified from the standpoint of the adopting authority as state 
control, state and school-board control, county board of education and 
school-board control, and school-board control. 

Certain states prescribe a textbook commission or board which is 
to select textbooks for the schools of the state and enter into contracts 
with publishers for their sale and distribution. In some of these states 
the selection and adoption is limited to the elementary schools, in 
others, to all schools except those of the larger cities. In a few states 
the authority for selecting and adopting textbooks is conferred upon 
the county board of education for certain school districts and upon 
each school board for the other school districts. In other states the 
state textbook commission or the state hoard of education and each 
school board divide the authority. In seventeen states the school 
hoard alone does the selecting and adopting. In some of these 
states the school board is free to adopt such textbooks as it pleases ; 
in others it must make its selection from a filed list, though even in 
these states the textbook companies are at liberty to file any or all 
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their textbooks for sale. Table I shows in convenient form a classifi- 
cation of states with reference to the adopting authority. 

Table I. — Classification op States with Beperence to the Type op 
Adopting Authority 


State 

Textbook 

Commission 

or 

Committee 

State 
Board of 
Education 

State Textbook 

Commission or 
State Board of 
Education and 
Local School 
Board 

County 1 

Board of 
Education 
and Local 
School Board 

Local 

School 

Board 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Iowa 

Colorado 

Florida 

Idaho 

California ! 

Georgia 

Delaware 

Montana* 

Indiana 

Connecticut 

Maryland 

Dlinois 

Oklahoma 

Kansas 

Georgia 

Missouri 

Maine 

Tennessee 

Louisiana 

Kentucky 

North Carolinaf 

Massachusetts 

Texast 

North Carolina* 

Mississippi 

South Dakota 

Michigan 

UtahJ 

South Carolina 
Virginia 

Nevada 

New Mexico 
North Carolina 
Oregon 

West Virginia 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Nebraska 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 

New York|[ 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 
Wyoming 


* Adopts elementary'School textbooks, 
t Adopts liigb-school textbooks. 

t Adopts closed list for elementary schools, multiple list for high schools. 

§ Cities of the first and second class excluded. 

y rhe people at their annual meeting adopt the textbooks for the common 
(rural schools) j the school boards for other districts. 

II. A List of Provisions Found in State Textbook Leoisdation 
In order that the statutes of each of the states may he easily com- 
pared in their essential features the following outline has been pre- 
pared by analyzing the textbook laws now in force in all the states. 
All the important items in each textbook law have been placed in 
this outline ; no one state, it will he understood, has passed a textbook 
law that makes all these provisions. 

Outline of a Hypothetical Textbook Law Formed by Selecting the 
portant Provisions Included in Every One of the State Textbook Laws 
I. Legislative Provisions Governing the Adoption of Textbooks 
A. Adopting body 

I. Manner of election or appointment 
2. Personnel 
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3. Number of members 

4. Term of service 

5. Restrictions on members (against right to act) 

6. Powers and duties 

7. Authority of chief educational officer 

B. Area affected by adoption 

1. State 

2 , County 
3* District 

4. Exemptions 

C. Period of adoption 

D. Procedure for adoption 

E. Special provisions 

1. Provision for supplementary books 

2. Provision for exchanging 

3. Provision for dropping 

4. Provision for revising 

5. Provision as to the number of books that may be changed 
at any one time 

6 . Provision as to adopted books 

F. Quality of books considered at adoption 

1. Subject matter 

2. Material 

3. Printing 

4. Binding 

5. Mechanical qualities 

6. Grading 

7. Illustrations 

8. Size 

9. Price 

10. General suitability 

G. Contract required by adoption 

1. Nature of contract 

2. By whom prepared or approved 

3. With whom filed 

4. By whom executed 

5. Penalty for violation 

H. Bonds guaranteeing performance of contract 

1. By whom authorized 

2. Amount 

3. Period 

4. With whom filed 

5. Provision for more than one action against the bond 
I. Authority of the state to publish 

1. Elementary textbooks 

2. High-school textbooks 
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J. Type of list of textbooks adopted 

1. Open list 

2. Closed list 

K, Requirements for filing 

1. Sample copies of textbooks 

2. Price lists 

3. Special editions 

4. With whom filed 

a. Chief state school officer 

b. County superintendent 

c. State textbook commission 

d. County textbook commission 

L. Miscellaneous 

II, Legislative Provisions Relating to the Price for Which Textbooks 
May Be Bought and Sold 

A. Price regulation 

1. Uniform 

2. As low as anywhere in the United States 

B. Commission allowed 

C. Exchange price 

D. Provision for depositories 

E. Source of funds for the purchase 

1. State 

2. County 

3. School district 

4. Special funds 

5. Parent or other private source 

F. Authority for the purchase of textbooks 

1. State board of education 

2. Special state board 

3. County board 

4. School board 

5. Parent or other private source 

G. Authority to purchase for indigent children 

1. Right to do so 

2. State 

3. County 

4. School district 

H. Price for which textbooks may be purchased 

1, By unit purchasing 

State 

b. County 

c. School district 

2. By the parent or other private person 

a. At cost 

b. At cost plus a commission 
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I. Provision to prohibit restraint of trade 

J. Provision for purchase of textbooks when child moves from 
the district 

K. Provision for publication of textbook lists 

1. Items included 

a. Prices 

b. Exchange price 

c. Discount 

2. By whom furnished 

a. State board of education 

b. State textbook commission 

c. State school officer 

d. County board of education 

e. County superintendent of schools 

f. County textbook commission 

3. To whom furnished 
Manner of distribution 

1. State board of education 

2. State textbook commission 

3. Chief state school officer 

4. Special board 

5. State depositories 

6. Textbook agencies 

7. Private agencies 

8. County board of education 

9. County depositories 

10. County superintendent 

11. School district 

III. Legislative Provisions Relating to the Use of Textbooks 
A. Uniformity and free textbook provisions 

1. Unity of uniformity with grades or subjects affected 

a. State 

(1) Elementary schools 

(2) High schools 

(3) Specified subjects 

b. County 

(1) Elementary schools 

(2) High schools 

(3) Specified subjects 
c» School district 

(j) Elementary schools 

(2) High schools 

(3) Specified subjects 

2. Free textbooks 

a. Type of control 
(i) Mandatory 
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(a) Elementary schools 

(b) High schools 

(c) Specified subjects 

(2) Permissive 

(a) Elementary schools 

(b) High schools 

(c) Specified subjects 

b. Unit affected 
(r) State 

(a) Elementary schools 

(b) High schools 

(c) Specified subjects 

(2) County 

(a) Elementary schools 

(b) High schools 

(c) Specified subjects 

(3) School district 

(a) Elementary schools 

(b) High schools 

(c) Specified subjects 

c. Authority for providing 

(1) State board of education 

(2) State textbook commission 

(3) County board of education 

(4) School board 

(5) Legal school electors 

(6) Special board 

(7) Chief state school officer 

(8) County superintendent of schools 

III, Summaries oe Legislative Provisions of the Several States 
In order to show the extent to which states have incorporated the 
items enumerated in the foregoing outline, twelve summary tables 
have been prepared. These are arranged in accordance with the four 
types of control heretofore mentioned. It is not possible, of course, 
to show by such summary tables the precise manner in which these 
items have been applied in detail in the textbook laws of the several 
states.^ 

1. In States Where State Control Prevails 
Tables II A, II B, and II 0 summarize the important provisions 
of textbook laws in those states in which some type of state board 

^Fox such details consult the ’writer Legislative Enactments and JndMal 
Decisions Affecting the Adoption, Sale, and Use of TewtbooTcs, Chapters IV- VH, 
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or state commission exercises control over the textbooks that may he 
used in the public schools. 

The chief educational officer is a member of the adopting body in 
the states of Alabama, Arizona, Idaho, Indiana, Elansas, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Utah and Virginia. The governor 
is also a member in Alabama, Arizona, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, and Virginia. In Louisiana the chief educational ofEicer is the 
secretary of the board that adopts textbooks. In North Carolina the 
governor and superintendent of public instruction appoint a state 
committee to adopt high-school textbooks and a state committee to 
adopt elementary-school textbooks. 

The textbook laws of Florida, Indiana, Oklahoma, Tennessee, and 
Texas have provisions which restrict the members of the adopting 
bodies. For example, a member of the textbook commission of Florida 
cannot be a member of any book firm at the time of his appointment, 
nor can he be appointed if he has previously been a member of such 
firm. 

The textbook laws of Indiana and Texas have provisions that aim 
to prohibit restraint of trade in textbooks by the publishers. 

The adopting body of Alabama may drop any book at the end of 
a year if three-fourths of its members so authorize. In South Caro- 
lina, it cannot change a textbook within five years without the con- 
sent of the General Assembly. 

The textbook commission of Texas is required to renew existing 
contracts for textbooks for a period not to exceed six years if the 
books offered for adoption do not appear to be better than those in 
use. The superintendent of public instruction is required to secure 
an expression concerning the value of the books in use from the in- 
dependent districts and from the county superintendents of schools. 

The state schoolbook commission of Kansas is given authority to 
provide for the printing and publishing of a complete series of text- 
books. It may, however, adopt textbooks of the commercial publishers 
to provide those it is unable to publish. All printing which the state 
does must be under the supervision of the state printer at the state 
printing plant. 

The state superintendent of education of Alabama may negotiate 
with the publishers or authors for the preparation and publication 
of special textbooks for the public schools of the state which may be 
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certified to the textbook purchasing board for consideration. The 
board may require him to negotiate for the publication of other text- 
books. 

The adopting bodies in several of the states included in Table II 
are composed of both appointed and either elected or ex-officio officials. 
The elected officials secure their offices by popular vote. The ex-officio 
officials are those holding some other state office, usually by popular 
deetion. 

Bonds and contracts are required in all but three of this group 
of states. In Idaho and Louisiana this requirement is at the discre- 
tion of the respective state boards of education. Kansas, with its state 
publication of textbooks, has no need for bonds and contracts. 

With the exception of four states in this group, the governor ap- 
points those members who are appointed. 

Price regulation and uniformity are characteristic of all the 
states listed in these three tables, except Idaho. In that state, the 
state board of education might have similar requirements. 

Nine of the states require that the textbook companies must sell 
their books at the lowest price for which they are sold elsewhere un- 
der similar conditions. 

In some of the states, the adopting body selects more than one 
book in each subject, giving the school district the right to choose 
from the list. In some of them the state adoption is limited to speci- 
fied subjects or grades. 

2. In States Where a Combination of State Control and District 

Control Prevails 

Tables IIIA, IIIB, and IIIC summarize the important legal provi- 
sions relative to textbooks where both state and school-district control 
prevails. In this group of states, state adoptions may be for elemen- 
tary and secondary schools or they may be for only elementary schools 
or they may be for certain specified subjects. In nine of the eleven 
states, certain types of school districts are exempt from compliance 
with the laws governing state adoptions. These school districts that 
are exempt usually adopt their textbooks in the same manner that 
they conduct any other district business. 

The chief educational officer is a member of the adopting body in 
Arkansas, California, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, Nevada, New 
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1. The State Board of Education may provide for uniformity. 
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Mexico, and West Virginia. The governor is also a member in Ar- 
kansas, Georgia, Kentucky, Nevada, and New Mexico. 

Arkansas, Georgia, Kentucky, and Mississippi have provisions in 
their textbook laws which aim to secure members of the adopting 
bodies who will be impartial in their selection and adoption of text- 
books. Georgia and Kentucky, as well as California, also have provi- 
sions against the restraint of trade. 

The textbook commission of Kentucky may extend, upon thirty 
days written notice, the contracts of adoption for an additional period 
of ten years. The original contracts must have the provision that this 
action may be taken. 

The commission for the adoption of elementary textbooks for 
Mississippi may adopt, by unanimous consent, for less than five years, 
and the commission for the adoption of high-school textbooks may drop, 
by a two-thirds vote, any book which it deems unsatisfactory. 

The textbook laws of California permit the adopting body to com- 
pile in part or in whole the textbooks in use and to compile and manu- 
facture such other textbooks as it may deem necessary and essential 
for use in the elementary schools of the state. It may purchase books 
and lease maps, plates, engi’avings, or copyright material for the manu- 
facture of textbooks. It may pay royalties and do such other things 
as are necessary to procure a series of textbooks for the elementary 
day and evening schools. It may cause the adopted books to be pub- 
lished and printed by the superiutendent of state printing at the state 
printing office. 

In Oregon the state board of education must appoint on the text- 
book commission, persons of recognized scholarship and professional 
training who have been actively engaged in teaching or supervision 
for five years preceding the appointment. 

In eight of this group of states the governor appoints the appointed 
members of the commission. 

3. In States Where County Control Prevails 

Tables IV A, IVB, and IVC summarize the important provisions of 
textbook laws in those states that have county control. All school dis- 
tricts which are exempt from county control are free to select and 
adopt, through their proper agents, such textbooks as they deem essen- 
tial. The data included in the three tables, therefore, applies to county 
textbook adoptions. 
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* He lists ftU textbooks before they can be offered for sale by any publisher. 

^ He lists the books from which county and school boards must adopt. 

• School districts of more than 1,000 school children and towns having affiliations with the university are exempt. 

^ The state is divided into two divisions. The textbook division adopts for the first division, the county board of education for the second division. 
« He has charge of filing of textbooks with prices together with a bond. 
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» The booke are uniform for the county if uniformity is adopted. 

b Each school district other than those governed by county adoptions adopts its own boob and thereby establishes uniformity only for the district. 
• County board of education for the county and board of education for the school districts not governed by county adoptions 
<* See Table me. 

•See Table HC, 
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The chief educational ofSeer is not a member of the adopting bod 7 , 
but he does exercise, in some states, a function in that he flies lists of 
textbooks which may be offered for sale. In most eases, however, this 
function is nothing more than listing and publishing for distribution 
the textbooks with prices which a publisher offers for sale. In Mary- 
land, Missouri, and Wisconsin the textbooks must be listed by the 
publisher before he can offer them for sale in the state. 

The textbook laws of Iowa and Missouri have provisions that aim 
at the selection of impartial members of the adopting body. 

Missouri and Wisconsin prohibit a publisher from taking any 
action that will cause a restraint of trade. 

The laws of Washington divide the state into two divisions accord- 
ing to school-district classification. The textbook commission adopts 
the textbooks for the first division; the county board of education, 
those for the second division. 

In South Dakota, the county textbook committee is composed of 
the county superintendent of schools, the president of the board of 
education of each independent school district, the county auditor, the 
state attorney, the county commissioners, and one member from each 
commissioner’s district selected by the members of the school boards 
within each district. The county superintendent is chairman and the 
auditor is secretary. 

No state in this group has a professional body for the adoption of 
textbooks. In no state are free textbooks mandatory. AH these states, 
however, permit free textbooks to be authorized. 

4. In States Where District Control Prevails 

Tables VA, VB, and VC summarize the important legal provisions 
that govern the adoption of textbooks in those states in which the 
school board is the adopting body and the school district is the unit 
of control. 

The states of this group have no provisions of law that require 
contracts and bonds in connection with the adoption of textbooks. Sev- 
eral of these states, however, have either contracts or bonds, or both, 
in connection with the filing of textbook lists. These contracts and 
bonds usually assure that certain prices and qualities of textbooks 
will be maintained for a specified period. 
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*• Cities of more than a Imadred thousand population may publish textbooks, 
b School committee mi^ ehanse books within the three^year period. 

• No definite period of adoption. 

i legal voters adopt the textbooks in the common-sohool distriots. 
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With, three exceptions, the adopting body is elereted by the legal 
voters. 

An but two of this group of states have provisions for free text- 
books ; in nine of them this provision is mandatory. 

In Delaware, the chief educational officer is a member of the state 
board of education that prescribes the list of textbooks (together 
with their prices) from which boards of education of the several school 
districts must adopt their textbooks. 

The textbook laws of Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, and Wyoming provide that the publishers must file his 
list of textbooks and prices before his books may be purchased for the 
public schools. Boards of education must adopt their textbooks from 
these lists. These states, by this method, secure state xmiformity of 
prices and quality of textbooks. 

The Ohio textbook law requires that all textbook lists must be filed 
with the chief educational officer. He, with the governor and the sec- 
retary of state, determine the price for which textbooks may be sold 
within the state. 

Illinois and Wyoming have provisions of law that aim to safe- 
guard the state against restraint of trade by the publisher. 

Illinois cities of more than one hundred thousand population may 
publish elementary-school and high-school textbooks. 

Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ehode Island, Vermont, and Wyoming do not attempt, 
by law, to restrict their school boards in their adoption of textbooks. 

IV. List of the Textbook Laws of the Sevebal States 

The references that follow are the textbook laws cited by number 
in Tables IIA, IIIA, IVA, and VA. 

1. Alabama. General Acts, 1927, Act 309, p. 288-299. 

2. Arizona. Revised Statutes of 1913, par. 2825-2836 as amended by 
Chap. 35 of the session laws of Arizona of 1922, p. 210. 

3. Florida. Compiled Laws, 1927, Vol. I, Chaps. VIII, IX ; Sections 
846-889. 

4. Idaho. Compiled Statutes, 1919, Section 803. 

5. Indiana. Bums Annotated Statutes, 1926, Vol. 2, Sections 6480- 

<5505- 

6. Kansas. Revised Statutes, Annotated, 1923, Chap. 72, Sections 
4101-4113, pp. 1209-1212. 
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7. Louisiana. Act 100 of 1922 Acts, as amended by Act 16 of 1924 
Acts of La., as amended by Act 100 of 1928 Acts. 

8. Montana. Revised Codes, 1921, Chap. 96, Sections 1187-1200; Re- 
vised Codes, 1923-27, Chap. 96, Sections 1188-1199. 

9. North Carolina. Public Laws of 1923, Chap. 136, Part X; Public 
Laws of 1927, Chap. 249; Public Laws of 1929, Chap. 283; Act 
30; Public-Local and Private Laws, Extra Session, 1924, Chaps. 
154; 182. 

10. Oklahoma. Compiled Stats. Annotated, 1921, Sections 10246- 
10281 as amended by compiled Oklahoma Stats., 1926, Chap. 86, 
pp. 817-919; Laws of 1929, Chaps. 260; 482. 

11. South Carolina. Code of Laws, 1922, Vol. 3, Sections 2683-85 as 
amended by Act No. 192 of the Acts of South Carolina, 1927. 

12. Tennessee. Public Acts, 1927, Chap. 80; Public Acts of 1930, 
Joint Resolution No. 36. 

13. Texas. Revised Civil Statutes, 1925, Chap. 16 as amended by 
Chap. 213 of the General and Special Laws of Texas of 1927; Laws 
of 1929, Chap. 210. 

14. Utah. Compiled Laws, 1917, Chap. 7, Sections 4555-5563 as 
amended by Chap. 98 of the Laws of Utah, 1921. 

15. Virginia. Acts of the Assembly, 1922, Chap. 143, as amended by 
Chap. 564, Acts of the Assembly of Virginia, 1926; Chap. 412, 
Section 618 Acts of the Virginia Assembly, 1930. 

16. Arkansas. Crawford and Moses Digest of Statutes, 1921, Sec- 
tions 9062-9092, as amended by Act 285 of the Acts of Arkansas 
of 1921, as by Act 379 of 1913, as by Act 153 of 1925, as by Act 123 
of 1929, Revised Code of 1928, Sections 1048-1057. 

17. California.^ School Code of 1929, Chap. 23 of Statutes and Amend- 
ments to Codes. 

18. Connecticut. General Statutes. Revision of 1930, Vol. i, Chap. 48. 

19. Georgia. Parks Annotated Cases, 1904, Sections 1432-1465; Parks 
Annotated Code of Ga., Supplement of 1922, Article 3; Supple- 
ments of 1926, Article 3. 

20. Kentucky. Acts of 1926, Chap. 77, as amended by Chap. 48-49 of 
the Ky. Acts of 1928. 

21. Mississippi. Laws of 1924, Sections 249, 291; Chap. 31 1 of Laws 
of Miss., 1926. Laws of 1930, Article XXIX; Mississippi Code, 
Annotated, 1930, Chap. 163, 

22. Nevada. Revised Laws, 1912, Vol. i, Chap. 12, Sections 3398-3412 
as amended by Chap. 231, Stats, of 1915, p. 352 and Chap. 208, 
Stats, of 1920-21, p. 305, Section 13. 

23. New Mexico. Laws of 1925, Chap. 75; Laws of 1929, Chap. 191, 
New Mexico Statutes Annotated, 1929, Sections 120-1701 and 120- 

1714. 
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24. Oregon. Laws of 1920, Chap. 25, Sections S337-S350 as amended 
by Oregon Laws Supplement, 1921-27, Chap. XXV, Sections 5337- 
5340, 534S, 5347, 5349- 

25. West Virginia. Barnes Code Annotated, 1923, Chap. 45, Sections 
11-13, P- 6S- 

26. Iowa. Code of 1924, Chap. 231. 

27. Maryland. Bagby’s Annotated Code, Vol. 2, Article 77, Chap. 10, 
Sections 129-133, 

28. Missouri. Revised Stats. 1919, Vol. Ill, Act XIII, Sections 11369- 
11397, as amended by an Act of the General Assembly, approved 
March 24, 1921, Mo. Laws, 1921, p. 624, Section 16, par. 12; H. B. 
793, Section 25, p. 33 of 1929 Laws. 

29. South Dakota. Revised Code, 1919, Chap. 10, Sections 7618-7630. 

30. Washington. Remington’s Compiled Stats., 1922, Chap. XXIX, 
Sections 4893-4905; Laws of Washington, 1927, Chap. XVIII, 
Sections 4776. 

31. Wisconsin. Statutes 1929, No. 40.24-40.29. 

32. Colorado. Courtright’s Statutes, 1914 edition, Sections 5925, 5977 L. 

33. Delaware. Laws of 1921, Chap. 160, Section 8; Laws of Delaware, 
1923, Chap. 173, Section 138. 

34. Illinois. Smith-Hurd Rev. Statutes, 1929, Chap. 122, Sections 
502-520. 

35. Maine. Revised Statutes, 1916, Chap. 16, Sections 22, 23, 38. 

36. Massachusetts. General Laws, 1921, Chap. 71, Sections 48-50. 

37. Michigan. Act No. 319, Public Acts, 1927, Part II, Chap. 31. 

38. Minnesota. Masons Statutes, 1927, Chap. 14, 3048-3057. 

39. Nebraska. Compiled Statutes, 1922, Act XIX, Sections 6498-6507. 

40. New Hampshire. Public Laws, 1925, Chap. 118, Section 14; Chap. 
120, Section 3. 

41. New Jersey. Compiled Statutes, 1708-1910, Vol. 4, p. 47755 ?• 
4741, Article VI; p. 4744, Article VI, Section 68 and p. 4752, Sec- 
tion 85. 

42. New York. McKinley’s Consolidated Laws, Book 16-Education, 
1928. 

43. North Dakota. Supplement to the Compiled Laws of 1913, 1913- 
25, Chap. 12, Section I397ai. 

44. Ohio. General Code, Annotated, 1921, Sections 7709-7720, as 
amended by Laws of Ohio, 1925, p. 404. 

45. Pennsylvania. Purdon’s Pennsylvania Statutes, Annotated, Title 
24, Education, 1930, Sections 821-823. 

46. Rhode Island. General Laws, 1923, Chap. 70, Sections 978; 993-994. 

47. Vermont. General Laws, 1917, Chap. 67, Sections 1327-29; 
Chap. 57, Sections 1238, 

48. Wyoming. Compiled Statutes, 1920, Chap. 150, Sections 2315-2325, 
as amended by Wyoming Session Laws, 1927, Chap. 89, Sections 5-7. 
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JUDICIAL OPINION ON TEXTBOOK SELECTION 


W. I4. COPTET 

Dean^ College of tlie City of Detroit 
Detroit, Miclxigaii 


Throughout the United States the textbook is an essential tool 
in the process of instruction. It is not surprising, therefore, for ac- 
tions to arise in the courts to determine who has the authority to 
select, adopt, and change textbooks. The decisions discussed and 
cited in this chapter illustrate some of the motives and legal princi- 
ples which have been evolved through the settlement of issues growing 
out of the administration of textbook laws. 

Court decisions not only settle disputes but also set up legal prin- 
ciples which aid in interpreting and understanding functions that are 
delegated to bodies or individuals. Judicial law of to-day is the re- 
sult of a slow development of a system of principles based upon com- 
mon sense, reason, and previous experience. Some variation among 
decisions in the different jurisdictions should be expected, since those 
making decisions have different backgrounds of training and experi- 
ence. On the other hand, one should expect to jSnd a few general 
principles that are common to all jurisdictions. The fact that some 
states leave to the school districts or their agents the authority to 
adopt textbooks while others deal with this subject through a central 
agency, such as a textbook commission or a board, is not important, 
except as it might affect the service which the textbook is meant to 
offer. What is important is whether textbook legislation favors the 
child and whether courts, to that end, have maintained a liberal policy. 

Space will not permit a discussion of each of the many textbook 
cases that have been before the courts.^ Only leading cases will be 
considered in this chapter. 

*For that purpose, consult Coffey, Wilford D. ZegisXathse Enactments and 
Jnduiial Decisions Affecting the Adoption, Sale, and Use of TexrthooTcs, Chapters 

vin-xcn. 
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I. SeijECtion and Adoption op Teictbooks 
1. Adopting Supplementary Books 
If an adopting body is given the authority to adopt basal text- 
books for the common elementary schools in specified subjects, does 
such an authority carry with it the right to designate and adopt text- 
books other than those specified? This question was presented to the 
Court of Appeals of Kentucky in 1926 in the case of Mills, County 
Superintendent of Schools, v. Schoberg.® The statute known as the 
“Uniform Textbook Law of Kentucky,” enacted in 1904, provided 
that the State Schoolbook Commission should receive sealed bids or 
proposals from the publishers of school textbooks on the branches re- 
quired to be taught in the common schools of the state, naming the 
subjects. It also provided that nothing in the statute should prevent 
the use of supplementary books in any of the schools where the 
adopted books were used in good faith. The Commission not only 
adopted a list of basal books, but also adopted an extended list of 
supplementary books. 

The Court, in ruling upon the question presented by the facts, held 
that the Commission had no authority beyond that granted by law. 
The fact that the law provides that supplementary books may be used 
was no justification for the Commission’s adopting these books. An 
adopting body must have specific or implied authority before it can act. 

2. Exclusive Privileges of Contractor 
A state passes a uniform textbook law which provides that the 
lowest bidder shall have the right to furnish textbooks for the public 
schools, that the books adopted shall be introduced and used to the 
exclusion of all other textbooks within the state, and that the con- 
tractor shall print on the back of the book the contract price and the 
exchange price. As the result of such a law the following questions 
arose : Does the contractor have the exclusive privilege of furnishing 
the textbooks for the public schools? May a person use a textbook 
of the same content that does not comply with all other requirements 
of the law ? Does the law create a monopoly which makes it uncon- 
stitutional? Is such a law obnoxious to the constitution or the com- 
mon law? 

‘Mills, OoTOty Superintendent of Schools v. Schoberg, 287 S.W., 729; State 
Textbook Commission v. Weathers, 184 Kentucky, 748, 
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These questions came before the Supreme Court of Alabama for 
interpretation as a result of the passage of a Uniform Textbook 
Law.® This law provided that a commission should select the text- 
books for the public schools, that these books should be used to the 
exclusion of all others and that the price and the exchange price 
should be printed in the back of the books. A citizen of the state 
provided his son with a book published by the company that secured 
the contract but this book did not have printed in it the contract and 
exchange prices, nor was it supplied by one of the depositories desig- 
nated by law ; otherwise the book was identical with the adopted book. 
The Supreme Court in the case of Dickinson v. Cunningham* passed 
upon the questions herein set forth. It held that the Legislature, un- 
der the state constitution which gave it the authority to establish and 
control schools, could grant a contractor the exclusive right to furnish 
textbooks. Further, it could provide for their selection and adoption, 
and require that only those books that comply with all the require- 
ments of the law may be used. Such a law neither creates a monopoly 
nor violates any provision of the state constitution. It therefore 
established the principle that the Legislature, unless restricted by 
constitutional law, is supreme in its control of the public schools. 

3. Courts and Legidatures 

Courts may pass upon questions of law, but they cannot use their 
judgment for that which has been vested in the Legislature. “If it 
be true that the power is a legislative one, then it is indisputably 
true that the courts cannot control legislative discretion."® 

• Alabama. Uniform Textbook Law, Act March 4, 1903. 

‘Dickinson v. Cunningham, 37 So., 345; 

Deeper v. State, 53 S.W., 962 ; 

State of Indiana v. Haworth, 23 N.E., 946; 

Hoovey v. State, 119 Ind., 395; 

Ourryer v. Merrill, 25 Minn., 1-4; 

State V. Board, 18 Nev., 173; 

State T. Harman, 31 OMo, 250; 

People y. Board, 49 Cal., 684; 

People y. Board, 65 Cal., 331; 

Bell y. Sampson, 23 S.W., 675; 

Gray y. State, 72 Ind., 576; 

Bancroft y. Thayer, 6 Sawyer, 502, Federal Case, No. 836 ; 

Cooley, Constitutional Limitations, 5th ed. 225, Note 1. 

State y. Haworth, 23 NJl., 946; 

Legal Tender Cases, 12 Wall, p. 647-61; 

School District No. 1, Beno County, et al y. B. B. Shaddock, 25 Kans., 467 ; 

People ex rel. BeUmer y. State Board of Education, 49 Cal., 684. 
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4. Exemption of Some Districts 

If the legislature passes a uniform textbook law, it is incumbent 
upon every school district of the state to abide by the provisions of 
the statute. The legislature, however, may exempt certain of its 
school districts by means of a classification based upon population or 
otherwise so that the system of adoption is made to have a general and 
uniform application to the whole State. A state may thus pass text- 
book laws that apply to a part or all of its school districts without 
violating the principle of uniformity if the application of the law 
is general for the same type of districts.® 

5. Eules Vary with States 

There is no general rule that defines the procedure that constitutes 
adoption of textbooks. In every case the consummation of adoption 
is dependent upon the laws of the state. An adopting body must 
comply with the requirements of the statute to have its procedure 
legal.^ 


II. Appeoval op Textbooks 
1. The Approving Authority 

The approval of textbooks is controlled by a statute. The several 
states determine through their legislatures who shall be the final 
autliority in this determination. "With the exception of New York, 
the approving authority is vested in some type of board or commis- 
sion. In New York the legal voters in the common school district 
designate the textbooks at the annual meeting. In the case of 


• state ex rel. Boyle, Attorney General v. Board of Education of the City of 
Topeka, 53 Pac., 478; 59 I^ns., 501; 

State ex rel. Simon County Attorney v. Fairchild et al.. State Textbook 
Commission, 126 Pae., 40; 

Attorney General v. Detroit Board of Education, 133 Mich., 681 ; 

Campana v. Calderhead, 17 Mont., 548 ; 

Francis v. Alleghany School District, 24 Pittsburgh, Ii.J. (N.S.) 19 ; 

’ Griggs et al. v. Board of Education of Atlanta et al., 90 S.E., 48; 

Jones V. Bank of Gumming, 131 Ga., 614; 

Gallup V. Smith, 69 Conn., 354; 

State ex rel. Addy v. State Board of Education et al., 94 S.E., 110; 

State of Nevada ex rel. John Newman v. State Board of Education of the 
State of Nevada, 1 Pac., 844; 

Greene v. Board of Education of the City and County of San Francisoo 
et al, 63 Pac« 161; 

ParkhuTSt v. City of Severe, 161 N.E., 599. 
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Campana v. Calderhead et aP the Supreme Court of Montana held 
that where there was no provision in the statute for adoption of 
textbooks the board of education might adopt them under the general 
powers vested in them. The legislature having failed to prescribe 
either the textbooks or the procedure to secure them, the board was 
the proper body to exercise this function.® 

2. Authority of the School Board 

As a result of the approval of textbooks through the method of 
adoption, the courts have been called upon to settle questions that 
concern the relationship between officials and lasonan. In the ease 
of County Court v. Armstrong^® the Court held that the law commits 
the government and conduct of schools in general to the discretion of 
the board of education. Regardless of the results there is no remedy 
so long as the board acts within its legal power and authority. The 
residents must comply with the board’s regulations.^ A parent or 
other interested party must, therefore, show that his interests have 
been jeopardized and that the board of education has not complied 
with the law before he can ask a court to intervene.^® 

3. Right of Publisher to Compel Purchase 

Does the publisher of textbooks have any rights that must be re- 
spected in the approval of textbooks ? In the case of Eaton and Com- 
pany V. Royal et al, School Directors,^® the plaintiff, a publisher of 
textbooks, entered into a contract with the State Board of Education 
to furnish a textbook in history for the schools of the state. The de- 
fendant school district did not purchase this history. The court 
held that the publisher had a right to compel its use in this district, 
for he was entitled, by reason of his contract, to the portion of his 
profits that would accrue through such use. A similar principle was 
set forth in Rand McNally and Company v. Royal et al, School Di- 

» Campana v. Calderhead et al, 44 Pac., 83. 

* Spedden et al v. Board of Education of Independent School District of Pair- 
mout et al, 81 S.I!., 724. 

" County Court v. Armstrong, 34 W. Va,, 320. 

” Donahoe, prochein ami v. Bichards et al, 38 Maine, 379. 

“MoNees et al v. School Township of Bast Eiver, County of Page et al, 110 
Hr.W,, 325. 

“ Eaton and Company v. Boyal et al, School Directors, 78 Pac., 1093. 
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rectors.^* Tlie board of edtieation had omitted the use of one of the 
approved hooks in the sixth grade. 

A different ruling was established in the ease of Wagner v. Royal 
et al, School Directors.^® The directors purchased the textbooks which 
had been required by the course of study adopted by the state board 
of education, but they had not used one of the textbooks for this 
whole period specified by the course of study. The court held that 
the company had its sales. Beyond that, it had no redress against 
the school directors. 

4. Changing Contract Price 

The statutory rights of a book company were set forth in an 
Illinois case by the Supreme Court of that state in 1920.^® The text- 
book law of Illinois provided that any book company that wished to 
sell textbooks in the state must file a list of books in the office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, with a sworn statement of the 
usual list price, the lowest wholesale price, and the lowest net ex- 
change price. The textbook company was also required to file a bond 
with the Superintendent guaranteeing the faithful performance of 
the terms set forth in the field lists. It was required to furnish all 
filed books for a period of five years and to reduce prices whenever 
it reduced them elsewhere in the United States. In 1917 the plain- 
tiff company filed its list of books and prices. In 1919 it filed a re- 
vised list in which the prices were increased. The question involved 
was whether the legislature could require the book company to main- 
tain prices for five years regardless of conditions that might arise 
after the company had its books approved for the schools of the state 
through the process of filing. The court held that the company 
must famish its books as filed in 1917 at the prices designated and 
for the period of five years. 

5. Revision of Texts Under Contract 
In the case of Silver, Burdett and Company v. Indiana State 
Board of Education et aP^ the question arose as to the right of a 

“Band MeNaJly & Oo. v. Boyal et al. School Directors, 78 Pac., 1103. 
w Wagner v. ‘ Boyal et al. School Directors, 78 Pac., 1094. 

“People ex rel. Albright et al v. Blair, 126 N.E., 605. 

" SHver, Burdett & Company v. Indiana State Board of Education et al, 72 
N.B., 829. 
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textbook company to claim contractual rights when it had not fol- 
lowed the provisions of the statute. The Indiana law provided that 
whenever the contractor for furnishing textbooks filed with the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction his consent to a revision of books, 
a revision might be ordered by the State Board of Textbook Com- 
missioners if they thought such a revision necessary. The Commis- 
sioners were given authority to select some one to do the revising. 
The Company was required to pay the cost of this revision. The cost 
was first to be agreed upon by the Commissioners. If no agreement 
was possible, the Commissioners were given authority to advertise 
for bids from other companies. The law required the Commissioners 
to do the selecting of the persons for the revision, but in this case 
the company actually selected the persons. The price for the work 
was not agreed upon before the revision was begun. The court held 
that the State Board of School Book Commissioners was not compelled 
to accept the revised books because the textbook company had not 
complied with the terms of the law. The court summed up the prin- 
ciple of law involved as follows: “Appellant was dealing with a 
statutory board, clothed only with statutory power, and it was bound 
to take notice of the scope and extent of authority conferred upon it.” 

6. No Eedress without Contractual Eelation 
Textbook laws are passed for the benefit of the public. For this 
reason there must be a contractual relation between the book company 
and the board, or other legal authority, before a textbook company 
can bring action for redress of a wrong.^* A board of education may 
even reconsider its vote of approval through the process of adoption 
if such action is taken before contractual relation exists or the rights 
of others have been jeopardized.^ 

7. Eights of School District to Disregard State Approval 
After a list of textbooks have been approved and the adoption con- 
summated by the proper state agency, a school board has no choice 

** Johnson v* Ginn, 105 Ky*, 655; 

American Book Company v. McElroy, 76 S.W., 850; 

Butler and Company v. Shirley Tomiahip School District, 15 Pa., Ootmty 

Conrt Beports, 291; 

Krickhamn v* The School District of Benton, 3 Kulp, 30; Lezeme Legal 

Begiater Beports, Vol* 3. 

State V* Woma& et al, 29 Fac., 939, 
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but to abide by the decision of this authority unless the school dis- 
trict which they represent has been definitely exempted from the 
terms of the law. The laws of Kansas®® empowered the textbook 
commission of that state to select and adopt a uniform series of school 
textbooks for use in the public schools in certain named branches 
and to fix the mayimal price for which certain readers might be sold 
to the pupils. The law required the contract made by the textbook 
commission to be for five years and provided that no school district 
of the first and second class might use any books other than those 
adopted, but that other books might be used as references. The Su- 
preme Court of the state held that a board of education had no right 
to permit any other books to be used than those adopted by the text- 
book commission. The proviso relative to reference books could not 
be interpreted to mean readers of another publisher. This same prin- 
ciple had been set forth in other jurisdictions.®^ 

In the case, The School Commissioners of Baltimore City v. State 
Board of Education,®® the Supreme Court of Maryland had before it 
the question of the right of the city of Baltimore to be excluded from 
the operation of the state law which provided for the selection of a 
uniform series of textbooks by the state Board of Education. Balti- 
more claimed exemption because, at the time of the adoption of a 
revised constitution, it had a school system which was authorized by 
statute and which was an exception to that in force in other parts of 
the state. No exemption was made in the constitution nor in the 
textbook law. The court held, therefore, that Baltimore was governed 
by the textbook law of the state. 

It is apparent that a school district is governed by the laws of the 
state and that its board of education has only such rights as are 
provided in the general statutes or reserved to it as a special right 
or privilege.®® 


*• Kansas. General Statutes of 1909, sections 7813, 7822, 7824, 

Westland PublisHng Company v. Eoyal, 36 Wash., 899 j 
Wagner v. Eoyal, 36 Wash,, 428 j 
State ex rel, v, Haworth, 122 Ind., 462; 

State ex rel, Roberts v. School Directors of Springfield, 74 Mo., 21, 

*• The School Commissioners of Baltimore City v. The State Board of Bduca* 
tion, 26 Md., 505, 

** The People ex rel. Beckwith v. The Board of Education of Oakland et al, 
55 Cal, 331. 
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III. PtJEPOSE AND Approval op Contracts and Bonds 

No general distinction exists between the purpose and approval 
of contracts and bonds in connection with the sale of textbooks and 
their purpose and approval in other types of business. The contract 
sets forth the terms agreed upon by the parties and the bond guar- 
antees the faithful performance of these terms. The courts*^ have 
upheld the right of the Legislature to provide for both. Education is 
a state function, the general administration of which is vested in the 
legislative branch of the government and in those state agencies to 
whom authority has been delegated. Therefore, issues arising in courts 
have generally not been concerned with the right to enter into con- 
tracts and furnish bond, but with the procedures that have been fol- 
lowed in their approval. 

1. Decisions on the Validity of Contracts 

The Supreme Court of Utah in 1902 had before it the textbook 
law of the state for interpretation. The law required that the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction call a convention every five years to 
decide upon the textbooks to be used in the district schools. At a 
convention sealed proposals for furnishing textbooks were received. 
The law required the contract to be let to the successful bidder. It 
also required the convention to open and read the bids publicly and 
to fix the amount of the bonds. The convention did not read the full 
proposal with each bid and it gave to a committee the power to fix the 
amount of the bonds for the convention. The action of the conven- 
tion was attached on two grounds. First, the convention failed and 
neglected to open and read the proposals publicly, and second, it failed 
to fix the amount of the bonds as required by law. The court held 
the contract and bonds legal. The statute was directory and not 
mandatory, so that a substantial compliance was all that was neces- 
sary.®® The coxirt stated its conclusions in the following terms: 

It is a common rule of statutory construction that, when lang^iage 
construed in a strict and literal sense would lead to an absurdity, such 
language should be liberally construed, when by so doing the object 
and purpose of the statute will be accomplished. 


•‘Charles Scribner's Sons v. Board of Education of Distriot No. 102 of Cook 
County, HI., et al, 278 Bed., 866. 

" Tanner v. Nelson, State Superintendent of Public Insbruction, 70 Pao., 984. 
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Arkansas passed a textbook law®® whidi required definite things 
to be done to carry out the provisions of the law ; namely, a contract 
prepared by the Attorney General, a written contract executed in 
duplicate and satisfactory to the commission. The Supreme Court 
of Arkansas®’^ held that these provisions were mandatory, and that 
until fully complied with, there was no contract. If there had been 
no statute prescribing the procedure to be followed, a different rule 
might be applicable; namely, that “when a contract is actually en- 
tered into between two parties with the intention to become bound 
thereby, it is consummated within the meaning of the law, notwith- 
standing the fact that it was agreed that the terms of the contract 
should be reduced to writing.®® 

2. Decisions on the Approval of Bonds 

Must bonds be approved in accordance with the provisions of tlie 
statute authorizing them? In general, the same rules apply in the 
approval of bonds as of contracts; that is, if the statute designates 
in a mandatory way the procedure by which a transaction may be 
accomplished, that procedure must be foUowed to make the transac- 
tion legal. There is a tendency, however, on the part of the courts 
to approve the procedures for the approval of bonds if the rights of 
all parties have been protected, even though there may be some varia- 
tion between the procedure used in approval and that specified by the 
statute. The case of Reid et al v. Commonwealth et al®® illustrates 
this tendency. The statute required the bond of the textbook com- 
pany to be approved by the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
the Secretary of State, and the Attorney General. It was approved 
by the Superintendent and the Assistant Secretary acting in the ab- 
sence of the Secretary. The Attorney General was not present. The 

“ Arkansas. Crawford and Moses Digest, section 9065 et seq. as amended by 
Act of 1921, p. 326, and Act of 1923, pp. 198, 347. 

" McBae et al, State Textbook Commission v. Farquhar and Albrigkt Co., 269 
S.W., 375; 

American Book Co. v. Marrs, State Superintendent of Public Tnstruction, 
262 S.W., 730; 

Charles Scribner’s Sons v. Marrs, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
273 S.W., 793. 

“United States v. Purcell Envelope Co., 249 U.S., 313; 

Emerson v. Stevens Grrocor Co., 95 Ark., 421; 

Kilgore Lumber Co. v. Halley, 140 Ark., 448. 

* Beid et al v. Commonwealth et al, 94 S.W., 641. 
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court held the bond valid, citing other eases to substantiate its ruling.*® 
“The failure to observe strictly directions of the statute, where the 
statute is substantially complied with, cannot operate to deprive the 
state of the security which the bond was designed to give. ’ ’ 

Textbook contracts, then, are generally designed to reduce to writ- 
ing the terms of agreement between the adopting or purchasing au- 
thority. Bonds are required to protect the public. Courts appear 
to he satisfied if these two objectives are accomplished even though 
there may he some irregularities in arriving at their consummation. 

IV. Eegulation op the Peices op Textbooks 

A state may regulate the price for which textbooks may be sold 
for use in the school districts of the state. Those wishing to sell text- 
books for this purpose must meet the terms prescribed. An outstand- 
ing case covering this phase of textbook administration is Macmillan 
Company v. Johnson, State Superintendent of Public Instruction for 
Michigan.*^ In 1919 Michigan passed a textbook law®* which pro- 
vided, among other things, that np school district or school board could 
use, adopt, or permit to be used in the school district any textbook 
not listed with the Superintendent of Public Instruction in accord- 
ance with the terms of the law for filing contracts and bonds. It 
required textbooks to be sold in Michigan as cheaply as anywhere 
in the United States. Even though a certain price was filed, this 
price must be lowered if lowered elsewhere. 

The plaintiff attacifced the law on the following grounds: 

(1) The statute prohibits the plaintiff from selling books in Michi- 
gan except at prices that will ruin its business. 

(2) The statute deprives plaintiff of its property without due proc- 
ess of law. 

(3) The statute attempts to regulate interstate commerce by regu- 
lating prices of books dipped into the state. 

“ American Book Oo. v. 'WellB, 26 Ky. Law Beporter, 1159 5 , 83 S.W., 622 ; 
Louisville City By. Oo. v. Masonic Savings Bank, 12 Busk, 416; 

Band McNally & Oo., et al v. Turner, County Superiutendmit of Schools 
et al, 94 SM., 643. 

Macmillan Co. v. Johnson, State Superintendent of Buhlic Instruction for 
Michigan (District Court £. D. Mich. S. D., Aug. 27, 1920) 269 Fed., 28. 

“Michigan. Public Acts of 1919, Act 880; Chapter 81, Part II, Act S19 
P. A. of Mich., 1927. 
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(4) The statute discriminates in favor of dealers against other 
dealers. 

The court disposed of the questions involved by stating that the 
Legislature had the right to control its districts even in the matter of 
the price at which textbooks may be sold for use in them. This stat- 
ute was directed to the school districts and their agents. The plaintiff 
had no vested right, for there was nothing in the law that required 
it to sell its books to Michigan school districts. If it chose to do so, 
it must comply with the state law. Other court jurisdictions have 
announced the same principle of law.®® 

V. Bestbictions on Subject Matter 

The maintenance of public schools is a matter of state, rather than 
of local, concern.®* School districts exists because the state finds this 
a convenient way to carry out its erducational program. It may re- 
quire these districts to do any act which it might perform directly. 
It may place such restrictions upon them as it deems essential; It has 
fuU authority, unless its constitution provides otherwise, to prescribe 
the subject matter that may or shall be taught in its schools.®® There 
is a long line of cases that hold that the legislature has very wide 
powers in its control over school districts.®* 

VI. Eelation oe Statutory Provisions to Authority of Boards, 
Commissions, and Persons 

Boards of education, members of eonunissions, and others who are 
given authority to adopt, select, or provide for the sale and use of 
textbooks derive their authority from a state statute. Their powers 

"Polzin. V. Band McNally & Co., 250 HI., 561; 

Bowman v. Hamlet et al, 166 S.W., 1008. 

•*MaeQueeii. v. Port Huron, 194 Mich., 328. 

"Associated S(diool8 of Independent District No. 63 of Hector, Benville County 

V. School District No. 83 of Renville County, 142 N.W., 325; 

Board of School Commissioners of the City of Indianapolis v. State ex rel. 

Sanders, 28 N. E., 61. 

"Commonwealth v. Hartman, 17 Pa. St. Reports, 118; 

High School District v. Lancaster Co., 60 Nebr., 147; 

Board of Education of Sauk Center y. Moore, 17 Minn., 412 ; 

Marengo County y. Coleman, 65 Ala., 606; 

"Walston y. Nevin, 128 U.S., 678; 

Curryer v. Merrill, 26 Minn., 1; 

Bog^ y. School Township, 128 Iowa, 16; 

City of Columbus v. Town of Fountain Prairie, 134 "Wis., 598. 
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exist by virtue of a legislative act, and they, therefore, have no author- 
ity except that recited in the act or implied from the granted powers. 
Boards, commissions, or persons are designated for the purpose of 
carrying out a state policy deemed necessary by the legislature. Each 
must look to the law for its right to act. Not only must it find its 
authority in the law, but it must follow the provisions of the law 
in the manner indicated. 

The principle set forth in the preceding paragraph is illustrated 
in the case of Tyre v. Krug et aP^ and in others.®* In Tyre v. Krug 
the Supreme Court of Wisconsin was asked to rule whether the Board 
of Education of Milwaukee had the authority to permit the principals 
of schools to sell textbooks to the pupils within the school building 
at a profit. The court foimd no provision of law that gave such au- 
thority. Inasmuch as the law did not provide for such sales, the 
court held that such permission was beyond the power of the board 
to grant, and the action of the principals was illegal. 

The constitution of lUiaois provided that, “The General Assembly 
shall provide a thorough and efficient system of free schools, whereby 
all the children of the state may receive a good common school educa- 
tion.”*® By reason of this provision the legislature of Illinois enacted 
school laws that defined explicitly the authority of a school board. 
Under these statutory powers one of the school boards passed a reso- 
lution to furnish free textbooks for the first four grades. The right 
to do so was challenged by an injunction, which the court sustained, 
on the ground that no such authority had either expressly or im- 
plicitly been granted.** 

A study of the textbook cases convinces one that the courts have 
consistently upheld the principle of state control of textbooks for use 
in the public schools. The decisions that have varied from this prin- 
ciple have been concerned with techniques, procedures, individual and 
public rights, and administration of textbook laws. Many of these 
decisions have not been discussed in this chapter. 

"Tyre v. Kmg, 149 N.W., 718. 

” Eahn, Attorney (General et rel. Sheehan et al t. Board of Bduoation of the 

City of Detroit, 141 N.W., 674; 

Borden et al. v. I«. State Board of Education, 168 Da., 1006 ; 123 So., 666 ; 

Bush V. Duhuque, 69 la., 233. 

"Illinois. Oonstitation of 1870, Art. 8, Section D 

"School Directors v. Eogehnan, 76 HL, 191; 

GHidden t. Hopkira, 47 XU., 529; 

Mathis V. Gordy, 47 SJS., 171. 
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For the convenience of the reader, the textbook cases referred to 
in this chapter and others dealing with legislation have been listed 
alphabetically at end of Chapter XVI. 

VII. Summary 

1. An adopting authority must confine its adoption to the textbooks 
prescribed by law. 

2. In the absence of constitutional limitation, a state has authority 
to provide for the selection and adoption of textbooks, to impose 
upon its school officers such duties as it deems proper, to make 
schools uniform even as to textbooks, and to grant the exclusive 
privilege to a person, firm, or corporation to furnish these books 
to the public schools. 

3. A "uniform series” of textbooks, unless defined by a statute, 
does not mean uniformity for every grade and by the same author. 
The statute is satisfied if there is uniformity within each grade. 
The principle of uniformity is not violated by the exemption of 
all districts with certaiu classes. 

i 4. Mandatory provisions of statute must be followed in adopting 
textbooks. 

5. One must consult the statutes of a state to ascertain who has the 
approval of textbooks. 

6. A parent or other interested party must show that his rights have 
been jeopardized before he may ask a court to intervene. 

7. If a textbook company enters into a contract with a constituted 
state authority for the exclusive sale of textbooks within the state, 
it is entitled to have the business that grows out of this contract. 

8. If a statute provides certain conditions that must be met by a 
book company in order for it to sell books to the public schools 
within a state, the book company must comply. 

9. Whenever a book company deals with a statutory board or officers 
whose duties are prescribed, it must adopt and follow the law 
and procedure set forth in the statute. It is presumed to know 
the law and any limitations which may be prescribed. 

10. Unless prohibited by constitutional provision or statute, a board 
may vote to reconsider its action iu the adoption of textbooks if 
the reconsideration occurs before the issue of contracts or before 
the rights of others have been jeopardized. 
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11. A provision in a statute that other books may be used as reference 
cannot be interpreted to mean that other textbooks may be used 
in addition to the adopted books. 

12. Only adopted textbooks may be used unless the law provides 
otherwise. 

13. Statutory details which are mandatory in their nature must be 
complied with to make a binding contract or a valid bond, 

14. The trend of modem authorities is in favor of upholding bonds 
in favor of the public if they have been duly accepted although 
the statutory directions have not been strictly followed. 

15. A state may regulate its school districts even as to the price of 
textbooks. 

16. The state legislatures are limited only by their constitutions in 
prescribing the subject matter that may or shall be taught in the 
public schools. 

17. Boards of education and others derive their authority to adopt 
and provide for the sale and use of textbooks from legislative 
enactment, either expressed or implied. 

18. Boards of education have no authority to furnish free textbooks 
unless the law expressly grants it. 




CHAPTER XVI 

STANDARDS FOR EVALUATING PROPOSED TEXTBOOK 

LEGISLATION 

W. I*. OOPFET 

Dean, College of the City of Detroit 
Detroit, Michigan 

This chapter sets forth certain general principles and certain 
criteria that should be considered in drafting textbook legislation. It 
also summarizes from various test cases the extent of the state’s author- 
ity in textbook legislation, and the extent and limitations of the author- 
ity of boards of education, textbook commissions, and other persons 
who have to do with the administration of textbook laws. 

At the end of the chapter will be found an alphabetical list of im- 
portant textbook cases. 

I. Seven Precautions to Be Observed m Drapting Textbook 

Legislation 

On the basis of textbook legislation, of court decisions, and of 
numerous discussions of the textbook problem, it is possible to enu- 
merate certain precautions that ought to be observed in drafting 
textbook legislation. Seven such precautions may be enumerated 
as follows: 

First, there should be no restrictions on a school district’s right 
to have the use of the best textbooks. Second, the selection and adop- 
tion of textbooks should be in the hands of a professional body unin- 
fluenced by any persons who represent a political unit, because tech- 
nical and professional, not political, judgment is required in such 
selection and adoption. Third, laws diould be drafted so that they 
are not in conflict with the state and federal constitutions or with the 
principles established by the decisions of courts of last resort. Fourth, 
the selection and adoption of textbooks should be governed by those 
ideals that will best promote the state’s interest, while at the same time 
giving the school districts, the state’s sub-divisions, the maximum of 
freedom to use the best books published and to use as many different 
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books in any one grade or subject as appears desirable for the govem- 
mental and educational improvement of the state and for the welfare 
of the individual. Fifth, the method of selection and adoption should 
be such that book companies are encouraged to produce textbooks 
which are the result of the work of the best talent in the country. Sixth, 
the textbook selected or adopted should not only be the best book that 
can be produced, but it should also be available at a price as low as 
that paid by the user in any other state, taking into consideration any 
differences in price due to transportation and handling. Seventh, the 
child should not be limited to textbooks either written or produced 
within the adopting state or district, but should have the privilege of 
contact with any textbook that will further his proper development. 
These seven precautions will next be briefly discussed. 

1. School Districts Should Not Be Restricted 
Why should there be no restrictions on a school district’s right to 
the use of the best available textbooks? No proof is needed in this 
country to demonstrate that the textbook is by far the greatest single 
agent used in the schoolroom for the dissemination of information. 
Regardless of what may be our belief in the importance of the thor- 
ough preparation of the teacher, we must all recognize the helpfulness 
of a well-organized and informing book. It is not probable that any 
one book contains the variety of subject matter which is helpful in a 
child’s development. Any law that restricts the free use of approved 
books may limit his opportunity for a broad training. This situation 
may arise in those states that provide for the adoption of one book 
only on a subject. A study of the literature concerning textbooks 
suggests that such is the general opinion of educators who have in- 
vestigated the problem. A textbook statute should be framed in the 
interest of the parties affected. The most important member of these 
parties is the child. The state’s future welfare will depend in part 
upon the type of training he receives. In this country the textbook 
is one of the essential tools used in this training. 

2. Selection and Adoption Should Be by Professional Body 
Why should the selection and adoption of textbooks be under the 
control of a professional body that is free to exercise its unrestricted 
judgment? As indicated in the preceding paragraph a textbook is 
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a very important instrument in the educational process. Its use has 
a great influence on the child. If a well-planned and well-organized 
textbook is produced, it is the result of technical and educational skill 
which can be properly judged only by those who have that type of 
professional and technical training which distinguishes between val- 
uable and mediocre or poor material. Neither the selection of the text- 
book nor the appointment of members to select them should become a 
political issue. The first cannot be settled by the voters because they 
do not as a mass have the technical information on which to base a 
judgment. The second cannot be settled in a like manner, for it is an 
economic question, the answer of which is dependent upon several 
factors impractical of presentation to a large group with varied edu- 
cational training. 

3. Textbook Laws Must Accord with Legal Principles 

Legislation appears as a remedy against a wrong perpetrated on 
society or it is passed to authorize a person, firm, corporation, or a 
state, to perform acts and duties. It is a proeedui-e that society has 
set up to carry out its will. During the period of a state and nation’s 
history, various phases of the constitution of the nation and the con- 
stitution of the state are submitted to the courts for interpretation. 
Out of such interpretations come rules and priuciples which become the 
law of the nation or the state or of both. These principles must be con- 
sidered whenever bills are drafted for introduction by law-making 
bodies. 

4. Textbook Selection Is Both a State and a Local Problem 

The courts of every state of the United States have interpreted 
education to be a state as well as a local function. The Federal con- 
stitution leaves to the state the right to control its educational policy. 
The state, therefore, becomes the general unit in educational matters. 
It has the authority to set forth the policies that shall obtain in the 
education of her people. In general the states have used two means 
to carry out their policies. They have passed laws that have general 
application to all districts and laws that apply to certain districts onlj'. 
That is, they have recognized that there are broad policies that are 
suitable to aU districts. They have further recognized that certain 
districts, such as city districts, have special problems not applicable 
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to the state as a whole. The same principle applies to the selection of 
textbooks. A textbook may be selected to promote a general policy and 
yet it may be insnfScient to do all that shonld be done for the children 
of every school district. Whatever method of selection and adoption 
is set up by a state, the two problems, a state policy and local initia- 
tive, should have consideration. 

5. Regulations Should Invite Best Books by Best Authors 

A study of the statutes controlling the selection and adoption of 
textbooks indicates that many of the states have framed their textbook 
legislation to pennit adopting bodies a large measure of discretion in 
the type of books selected. In such states the mechanical make-up, 
literary merit, and authorship may be considered. If a state unduly 
restricts its adopting agency, or if it publishes its own textbooks with- 
out the opportunity for the productions of the best-qualified authors 
of this country, it may deny to its children the best textbooks on the 
market. Whenever a state drafts textbook legislation, either as new 
laws or the amending of laws already on the statute books, it should 
be sure that it does not place obstacles in the way of its adopting body 
or bodies. Its legislation should provide that better books, as they 
appear, shaU. find their way into the schools at a time when they are 
most useful. 


6. Reasonable Price Control Is Desirable 

In most of those states having laws that exercise a detailed con- 
trol over adopting or filing of textbooks, a requirment for price con- 
trol appears to be an important feature. Several of the states have 
statutes that go no further in this particular, as a state policy, than 
to insure that their school districts and their patrons pay no more 
for the same quality of books than the school districts and patrons of 
other states. More than half of the states provide that the textbooks 
must either be sold at a fixed price or at cost plus a small commis- 
sion which is designated by law. There appears to be a tendency, 
therefore, to keep the cost of textbooks within a reasonable price to the 
purchaser and to prevent price discrimination among the states. How- 
ever, price is only one factor. School administrators wOl likely agree 
that it is not so important a factor as the quality of the book. 
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7. Eestriction to Local Publication Is Undesirable 

A few school administrators in charge of state school policies have 
been confronted with proposed textbook legislation, the purpose of 
which was to provide for some type of state preparation of textbooks. 
Only five states ever passed laws to permit local publication. In three 
of these states, Alabama, Illinois, and Indiana, provisions for state 
(or city) publication under certain conditions have either never been 
made use of or have been tried and given up ; in a fourth state, Cali- 
fornia, the schoolmen are now struggling vigorously against the state 
printing of textbooks. If one is to judge by these facts and by the 
literature that discusses it, state publication has few, if any, charac- 
teristics that would commend it as a policy to be followed. In this day 
of specialization it is doubtful whether a state can compete with 
private agencies in the publication of textbooks. Salaries insufficient 
to hire competent persons, inadequate legislative appropriations, and 
uncertainty of tenure are handicaps which a state usually faces. The 
professional skill and technique required are such as to make it un- 
likely that a state can justify the attempt to publish its textbooks. If 
a good textbook were only the product of the author’s labors, a state 
might become an equal competitor with any private organization for 
his product. But such is not the case; it is the result of editing, 
verifjdng, grading, and arranging of content, as well as of authorship. 
Our best textbooks come on to the market only after the most careful 
consideration by competent and highly trained experts. 

II. Features That Should Be Considered eor lNOOiffi>ORATiON 
IN Textbook Legislation 

The textbook laws, the court decisions, and the printed discussions 
and reports show that state textbook laws, if they are to be drawn in 
the interest of public education and in conformity with prevailing 
judicial opinion, should incorporate the following features ; 

1. The price should be uniform for the state, f.o.b. publisher’s office. 

2. The price should be as low as that offered to any other state 
or its sub-divisions for the same type and quality of book under 
similar conditions of distribution and handling. 

3. Laws should be framed to micourage competition among pub- 
lishers for the preparation of textbooks of the best type and 
quality at a minimum of cost consistent with a reasonable profit 
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to the publisher and good workmanship in the books produced. 

4. Textbooks should be selected and adopted by the best-trained 
and best-qualified body at the command of the selecting and 
adopting unit. 

5. The adopting body, if selected for that purpose, should be 
selected by a non-political authority. 

6. No restrictions should be placed on a school district’s right to 
supply such supplementary books as its educational authorities 
deem essential for the best interests of the education of the 
children. 

7. The period of adoption should be sufficiently elastic to pesrmit 
the selection of the best textbooks on the market as soon as they 
are available. 

8. In state adoptions, the multiple list is preferable. 

9. Either the state or its subdivisions should have the authority 
to furnish free textbooks. 

10. The distribution of textbooks idiould be conducted in such a 
manner that the supply is readily accessible for the children. 

III. The Authoritt op the State m Textbook Legislation 

Judicial interpretations which define the authority of the state to 
pass textbook legislation afford the following statements : 

1. A state, if not restricted by its constitution, has wide latitude 
in exercising its control over textbooks used in its public schools.^ 

2. A state may grant the exclusive right to a person, firm, or cor- 
poration to furnish textbooks for the public schools.® 

3. A state may make schools uniform even as to the textbooks to 
be used.® 

4. A state may prescribe the conditions under which textbooks 
may be permitted to be used if the control is directed against 
the school district or its officers.* 

‘State of Indiana v. Haworth., 23 N.B., 946. 

Hoovey v. State, 119 Ind., 395. 

Cnrryer t. Merrill, 25 Minn., 1-8. 

State V. Board, 18 Nev., 173. 

People V. Board, 49 Oal., 684. 

Bancroft v. Thayer, 5 Sawyer, 502 Federal Case, No. 835. 

‘Dickinson v. Oanningham, 37 So., 345. 

Deeper v. State, 53 S.W., 962. 

• State ex rd. Boyle, Attorney General v. Board of Education of the City of 

Topeka, 63 Pao., 478 ; 59 Kans., 501. 

‘ Poladn V. Band McNally & Oo., 95 N.B., 623. 
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5. A state may provide the conditions tinder which its sub-divi- 
sions, school districts, may permit textbooks to be used.® 

6. A state, in the absence of constitutional limitation, may provide 
for the selection and adoption of books for such period as it 
deems best.® 

7. A state may provide for the filing of textbooks and require those 
selling them to the school districts to sell them as cheaply as any- 

. where in the United States with the commission included.’^ 

8. A state may regulate school districts even to the extent of pre- 
scribing the textbooks they may use and the price that may be 
paid for them, but it cannot interfere with the right of in- 
dividuals to contract with others.® 

9. A state, if not restricted by its constitution, may prescribe and 
limit the subject matter that may be taught in the schools.® 

10. A state may publish textbooks and sell them to its children or it 
may authorize others to do so and prescribe the terms.^® 

11. A state may provide that textbooks selected by a designated 
authority must be used to the exclusion of all others, without 
thereby creating a monopoly or without being in restraint of 
trade.“ 

12. A state may not impair a contract for the sale of textbooks by 
any person, firm, or corporation.^ 

13. A state may not regulate the sale of textbooks to be used else- 
where than in the public schools.” 

‘Charles Scribner’s Sons v. Board oi Education of District No. 102 of Cook 
County, HL et al, 278 Fed., 366. 

‘Charles Scribner’s Sons v. Marr, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
273 S.W., 793. 

’ Bowmann v. Hamlet et al., 166 S.W., 1008. 

‘Macmillan Company v. Johnson, State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
(District Court E.D. Mich. S. D. Aug. 27, 1920) 269 Fed., 28. 

' Board of School Commissioners of the City of Indianapolis v. State ex rel. 
Sander, 28 N.E., 61. 

Commonwealth v. Hartman, 17 Pa. St. Beports, 118. 

"Deeper v. State, S3 B.W., 962, 

City of Memphis v. Memphis Water Co., Heisk, 580, 

State V. Haworth, 122 Ind., 462. 

"Dickinson v. Cunningham, 37 So., 345, 

Deeper v. State, 53 S. W., 962, 

State V. Haworth, 122 Dna., 462. 

"Band Mi^ally & Co. v. Hhrtranft, 73 Pao., 401. 

” Charles Scribner’s Sons v. Board of Education of Diet. No. 102, Cook County, 
HL, 278 Fed., 366. 
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14. A state may prescribe the limit of profit which, a dealer may 
have for selling textbooks to the public schools. It may not con- 
trol price or profit to other agencies of the state.“ 

IV. The Authokitt op Boabds op Education, Textbook Com- 
missions, AND Othebs in Administering Textbook Laws 

Principles evolved by court decisions and having the force of law 
to govern the actions of boards, commissions, and other persons in the 
administration of textbook statutes are the following: 

1. A school board may adopt textbooks as a part of their general 
control of schools even though there is no law authorizing the 
adoption.” 

2. The selecting or adopting authority must confine its selection or 
adoption to the prescribed purposes set forth in the statute.” 

3. A board of education has no authority to enter into a contract 
for the furnishing of textbooks unless the statute so provides.” 

4. The adopting authority may not adopt a book for a period less 
than that prescribed by statute.” 

5. The validity of contracts for the sale of textbooks may not be 
impaired by subsequent action of boards, commissions, or in- 
dividuals.” 

6. In the absence of statutory authority, a textbook commission has 
no authority to reconsider its action after having selected text- 
books and entered into a contract for furnishing them.*® 

7. A contract between a board and a textbook company is not 
enforceable if the board has not complied with the fundamental 
provisions of the statute.** 

8. If the statute provides that only adopted textbooks shall be 

“ Macmillan Company v. Jolnson, Superintendent of Public Instruction (Diet. 
Court, P. D. Micb. S. D., Aug. 27, 1920) 269 Fed., 28. 

"Campana y. Calderbead et al, 44 Pae., 83. 

" State Textbook Commission v. Weathers, 184 Ky., 748. 

^ State ex xel. Boyle, Attorney Qeneral r. Board of Bdncatilon of the City of 
Topeka, 53 Pac., 478; 59 Enns., 501. 

” Qxiggs et al y. Board of Education of Atlanta et al, 90 S J!., 48. 

” Band McPTally and Company y. Hartranf t, 73 Pae., 401. 

* State ex rel. W. H. Wheeler and Company y. Shawkey, 93 SJB., 759. 

"Butler and Company y. Shirley ToTOship District, 15 Pa. County Oonrt 
Bq^oits, 291. 
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Tised, a board of education has no authority to permit others to 
be used.®* 

9. Books adopted by a board of education may be changed only as 
prescribed by law.®® 

10. Statutory details which are mandatory in their nature must be 
complied with to make a binding contract.®* 

11. If the state authorizes a certain officer or body to contract for 
textbooks, no other officer may perform the function. Such 
authority may not be delegated.®" 

12. A school board must obey the mandates of the legislature relative 
to the subject matter to be taught.®® 

13. Boards, commissions, and persons derive their authority over 
textbooks from legislative enactments either expressed or im- 
plied.®’’ 

14. Failure of the adopting authority to follow the mandatory pro- 
visions of the statute makes the action of the adopting authority 
illegal and the selection void.®® 

15. A board of education has no authority to permit a person to sell 
textbooks within a school building for profit unless the statute 
so authorizes.®® 

16. Boards of education may not legally furnish free textbooks un- 
less the law expressly grants such authority.®® 

17. A resolution of a board of education adopting textbooks does 
not constitute a binding contract between the board and a book 
company unless the statute so provides.®"- 

“ Westland Publisliiag Company y, Boyal, 36 Wash., 399. 

State ex rel. y. Howarth. School Trustee, 122 Ind., 462. 

“State ex rel, Flowers v. Board of Education of the City of Ooluanbus, 35 
Ohio, 368. 

“McBae et al. State Textbook Commission y, Farquhar and Albright Com- 
pany, 269 S. W., 375. 

“ Charles Scribner Sons v. Marrs, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
262 BJW., 722. 

“Board of School Commissioners of the City of Indianapolis v. State ex rel. 
Sander, 28 K.E., 01, 

^ Gay y. Haggard, Bead Supervisor, 133 Ky., 425. 

*• Johnson v. Ginn, 49 S, W., 470, 

“ Tyre y, Hrug, 149 N.W,, 718. 

“ Graham H. Harris et al y. Peter Kill, 108 111. App., 305. 

“ Attorney General ex rel. Harr v. Board of Education of Detroit, 133 Mich., 
681. 
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18. After a contract -with, a textbook company has been executed, it 
may not be cancelled without the consent of all parties con- 
cerned.®* 

19. If a statute provides that action may be maintained on a bond 
for breach of contract or agreement, only one action may be 
brought against such bond unless the statute or the terms of 
the bond so provide.®® 

V. Foubteen Test Qxjestions Appucable to Textbook Legislation 

Those persons who are responsible for the drafting of textbook 
legislation would do well to evaluate the proposed legislation critically 
in terms of the following questions: 

1. Is it constitutional according to the rulings of courts of last 
resort? 

2. Is its board a professional and skilled authority? 

3. Does it permit a school district the use of the best textbooks on 
the market? 

4. Will the state, its sub-divisions, or the people, secure textbooks 
as cheaply as those of other states under similar conditions ? 

5. Does the proposed legislation conform to the principles estab- 
lished by state and federal courts? 

6. WiU the publishers be encouraged to produce better books? 

7. Will the state have the benefit of the most capable authors and 
the most competent editorship in its textbooks? 

8. Has the opportunity for political abuse been reduced to a 
minimum? 

9. Has the law recognized the publisher, the state, the parent, and 
the child in a way that is equitable for each? 

10. Has provision been made for free textbooks and books for in- 
digent children? 

11. Will textbooks be distributed to the best advantage to the user? 

12. Does the proposed legislation recognize the importance of sup- 
plementary books? 

13. Has provision been made for the variation of textbook needs 
for the different sized districts of the state? 

14. Will the legislation, if enacted, be ea^ to administer? 

"State ex rel. W. H. WTieeler and Company v. Sliawiey, 95 S. E., 769. 

“ B. E. Johnson Publishing Company v. Commonwealth 30 Ky., 148. 

Burton County Superintendent et al v. Maynaxd, Merrill & Co. et aL 106 
S.W., 115. 
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American Book Co, v. Marrs, State Supt. of Public Instruction, 262 

S. w., 730. 
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105 S. W., 115. 
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struction, 273 S. W., 793. 
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Duncan v. State Board, 74 S. Car., 560; 78 S. Car., 227. 
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CHAPTER XVn 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS OP THE 
COMMITTEE 

THs chapter was prepared after the members of the Yearbook 
Committee had had an opportimity to read in galley proof the different 
parts of the book. It is intended to answer the qnery: Does the 
Committee have any opinions or recommendations on certain major 
issues of the textbook problems? This question is appropriate since 
our Committee has had the textbook problem before it for more than 
five years. 

An account of the procedure followed in preparing this chapter 
may be of interest. The first step involved the preparation of a pro- 
visional statement of the chapter. This draft was submitted to several 
members of the Committee for criticism, after which a copy of tlie 
chapter was sent to members with instructions to consider the follow- 
ing questions: 

1. Which of the present conclusions and recommendations do not 
meet with your full approval? Why? 

2. What other conclusions and recommendations should be added? 
The conclusions and refcommendations that follow, therefore, ex- 
press the position of the Committee on important issues- The Com- 
mittee, as a matter of fact, was able to concur unanimously upon each 
one of the twenty-two statements as finally formulated. 

1. The educational interest of the pupil must at all times be the 
primary consideration in appraising plans for making and select- 
ing textbooks, 

2. The principle is cardinal that the selection of textbooks is the 
prerogative of the educational personnel of our schools. Hence 
the Committee urges that educational administrators should de- 
fend their exercise of this prerogative against the claims or the 
interference of others, whether they be publishers, members of 
school boards, politicians, or other laymen. The Committee be- 
lieves that the superintendent should take the final responsibility 
in recommending textbooks. 
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3. School administrators should be aggressive in dema n ding high 
standards of practice on the part of selecting committees and on 
the part of publishers and their representatives. The Committee 
invites the Department of Superintendence of the National Educa- 
tion Association to frame standards of practice for the selection 
of textbooks and to place these standards in the hands of text- 
book publishers. 

4. The Committee likewise invites publishers to frame standards of 
practice for their field representatives and to place these stand- 
ards in the hands of school administrators and selecting agencies. 

5. Unethical practices are so clearly detrimental to the public wel- 
fare that, in the judgment of the Committee, state or regional 
commissions representing the profession should be created which 
will be charged with the duty of investigating complaints, whether 
made against bookmen, schoolmen, or others, and with the fur- 
ther duty of making public all pertinent facts in the event that 
the complaints are justified. 

6. The cost of textbooks is so negligible a part in the total cost of 
education, especially when account is taken of the value of good 
textbooks, that further increase in cost is fully warranted where 
necessary to secure better instructional material for pupils. 

7. Free textbooks should be provided in all public schools in the 
interests of better educational opportunities for the children and 
of economy to the general public. 

8. State adoption of textbooks often gives rise to questionable prac- 
tices in connection with the selection and prescription of the texts. 
This Committee believes that our profession should seek to modify 
existing legislation in such a way as to eliminate these practices. 
The Committee believes, indeed, that the state is not a desirable 
unit for textbook adoption, that, on the contrary, the unit for 
adoption should be the local unit of school administration and 
supervision. 

9. State publication of textbooks is unwise, uneconomical, and edu- 
cationally unsound. Our profession should continue to resist its 
extension. 

10. In making the two preceding statements with respect to state 
adoption and state publication, the Committee does not wish to 
be interpreted as condemning the principle of state uniformily 
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in courses of study; the Committee recognizes that many facts, 
particularly with respect to the mobility of our population, point 
to the desirability of some degree of uniformity in subject matter 
and in grade placement among the schools of a state or even of a 
larger area than the state. Reasonable uniformity in subject mat- 
ter and grade placement, particularly in the elementary school, 
would greatly facilitate the provision of adequate textbooks and 
need not destroy the values inherent in diversity of textbook ap- 
proach and treatment. 

11. Publishers should feel obligated to refuse to publish manuscripts 
that do not meet high standards of excellence in textbook-making. 

12. There is much need for careful research on problems relating to 
the mechanical features of textbooks. Publishers should be en- 
couraged to carry forward such research. 

13. The critical trial of instructional materials in classrooms before 
publication in textbook form is commended. 

14. Publishers have real cause for protest against some of the prac- 
tices of school administrators as listed in this Yearbook in the 
chapters entitled “Current Practices in Selecting Textbooks for 
the Elementary Schools” and “The Problems of Publishers in 
Making and Marketing Textbooks. ’ ’ In particular, the Committee 
believes that the publishers have cause for protest and grounds 
for legal action against those schoolmen who engage in the prac- 
tice of reproducing copyrighted material without seexuring the 
consent of the publishers. 

15. The use of the plan of secret committees m textbook selection is 
not good educational practice, 

16. For authors who are in educational work to use their positions to 
secure adoptions of their textbooks is likely to invite criticism 
endangering the good repute of our profession. 

17. The use of a score card for the evaluation of textbooks has certain 
obvious advantages in directing attention systematically to various 
items that should receive consideration. On the other hand, seem- 
ing numerical precision may be misleading, in that the qualitative 
whole is seldom to be measured by the sum of its quantitative 
parts. Score cards devised in terms of a particular book should 
not be used in the selection of textbooks. 
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18. Teachers, as the users of textbooks, should have a voice in their 
selection, hut the Committee calls attention to the fact that eJffec- 
tive participation on the part of the teachers requires special 
competence. 

19. The choice of textbooks is so important an educational task that 
the study of approved methods and standards for selection should 
be emphasized in the professional preparation of teachers. 

20. Supervisors of teachers in service and instructors in professional 
schools should show teachers how to follow and also to supple- 
ment the textbook intelligently with respect to both content and 
method. 

21. American publishers are entitled to much praise for producing 
textbooks that represent high qualities of bookmaking and gen- 
erally also of qualities of content and organization not found in 
textbooks of other countries. The Committee believes that too 
much praise cannot be given to the reputable publishers of the 
United States for the meticulous care with which manuscripts are 
examined and with which errors in form and content are detected 
and corrected. 

22. The Committee lends its full endorsement to the conclusion that 
the standards of practice in the selection of textbooks not only are 
higher to-day than formerly but also are relatively higher tlian 
those which prevail in many other lines of business. This con- 
clusion is in agreement with the returns reported in the chapter 
entitled ‘ ' The Ethics of Marketing and Selecting Textbooks. ' ^ The 
Committee further believes that this trend is full of encourage- 
ment and that it points to the possibility of an early solution of 
certain problems in the making and marketing of textbooks. 

The foregoing conclusions and recommendations of the Committee 
are intended to assist our profession in protecting the interests of the 
schools in matters involving the selection of textbooks. It is hoped that 
they will stimulate a large amount of profitable discussion of textbook 
problems. 



CHAPTER XVm 

A SELECTED AND ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OE 
LITERATURE RELATING TO TEXTBOOKS 


G. T. BTJSWEIil. 

Professor of Educational Psychology 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


In selecting the material for this bibliography, the compiler ex- 
amined approximately five hundred references. Since it was not the 
purpose of the Committee to provide a complete bibliography, only 
those references have been included which are quantitative or critical 
in character. The compiler has also attempted to exclude material of 
purely local interest and articles which represent nothing more than 
an opinion regarding some aspect of the textbook problem. No for- 
eign references have been included. There is a large number of un- 
published theses which deal with some aspect of the textbook prob- 
lem, but since this material is difficult for the average reader to se- 
cure, it has been omitted. No legal documents have been included in 
the bibliography. The ninety-one references which follow are suffi- 
cient to provide an intelligent background to any student who wishes 
to make a further contribution to the literature of textbooks. The 
bibliography includes only two or three references beyond the date, 
December 31, 1929.^ 

1. American School Hygiene Association. Committee on the 
standardization of schoolbooks.^’ Amer. Physical Educ. Rev., 
16: Apr., 1911, 254-257. 

This report is concerned with the hygienic norms fox schoolbooks. The 
first part outlines the standards for paper and printing based on previous 
investigations. In the second part suggestions are made regarding fur- 
ther investigation and possible improvements. 

2- Armstrong, L. E. *^The California textbook systencL’^ Sierra 
Eduo. New$^ 7 : Oct.-Nov., 1911. 

History and analysis of the textbook situation in California. 


‘ *The compiler is indebted to Mr. A. E. Traxler for assistance in preparing 
the annotations to this bibliography and to the Library of the Department of 
Education, Ohio State TTniversity, for an extensive initial bibliography. 
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3. Avery, L. B. “State printed textbooks in California/^ Elem. 

Sch. Jour., 19 ; Apr,, 1919, 628-633. 

A brief critical discussion of seven propositions relating to state-printing 
of textbooks. 

4. Ayres, Leonard P. “Purchase of textbooks/’ School Organizes 

tion and Administration. Cleveland, Ohio, 1916, 94-109. 
(Survey Committee of the Cleveland Foundation.) 

Discusses t]ie free textbook plan, supporting tbe discussion with statistical 
data secured from Cleveland. 

5. Baker, Elizabeth W. The Development of Elementary English 

Language Textbooks in the United States. Nashville, Tennessee, 
1929. 80 pp. (George Peabody College for Teachers, Con- 
tributions to Education, No, 45.) 

Traces changes in textbooks frona 1840 to 1930. 

6. Bahberger, Florence E. The Effect of the Physical Make-up 

of a Book upon Children's Selection. Baltimore, 1922, 162 
pp. (Johns Hopkins Press, Johns Hopkins University, Studies 
in Education, No. 4.) 

Investigates the following problem: Does the outward form of a book 
have any influence upon a child desire to read? Contains 60 tables, 
several of which are accompanied by diagrams. Also has a score card 
for evaluating the various factors in tlxe physical make-up of a book 
for primary children. 

7. Barr, A. S. “Textbook accounting.” Elem. Sch. Jour., 23: 

Oct, 1922, 127-135. 

A definite system of textbook accounting is outlined. Discusses budget, 
inventory, depreciation, standards of distribution, typos of materials, 
minimal standards of classroom equipment, the available supply. Con- 
tains some tables and charts. 

8. Bennett, H. E. “The text as a factor in poor English/’ Elem. 

Sch. Jour., 25; Dec., 1924, 277-289. 

A critical analysis of the technique of making elementary-school text- 
books; also a series of tentative principles for the construction of ele- 
mentary language texts. 

9. Benti^ey, Madison. “Leading and legibility.” Critical and Ex- 

perimental Studies in Psychology from the University: of 
Illinois. Princeton, New Jersey, 1921, 48-61. (Psychological 
EeTiew Company, Psychological Review Monograph Supple- 
ments, 30 : No. 3.) 
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An experimental study of the influence of different amounts of leading 
on rate of reading. Eighteen adults used as subjects. Article contains 
tables and graphs showing reading rates and reading distances for differ- 
ent sizes of type and varying amounts of leading. 

10. Branham, AliFREd Iverson. ^‘The development of the American 

school textbook.’’ Amer, ScK Brd, Jova*,, 81; Aug., 1930, 58- 
59, 122, 125. 

An instructive account by ^^an old bookman'^ of the development of text- 
books from the days of McGuffey to the present, with reference especially 
to the rise of competition, of the idea of state adoption and state uni- 
formity, and of the evils of free sampling and free exchange. 

11. Brown, J, F. ‘ ‘ School textbooks from an editor ’s point of view. ’ ’ 

Jour, of Educ., 96: Oct. 19, 1922, 380-383. 

Discusses five factors that must be considered in the preparation of text- 
books, namely, selection of material, organization, presentation, style, 
and accuracy. Analyzes the relationship of author and editor in the 
making of textbooks. 

12. Brown, J. F. State Publication of School Books. New York, 

1915. 51 pp. 

Makes extended reference to state publication of books in Ontario, Cali- 
fornia, Georgia, and Kansas. Opposes state publication of schoolbooks, 
rinds that *Hhe choice seems to lie between inferior books at prices 
that show no saving at all when all the cost factors arc included, and 
the best books at prices that permit a fair publisher's profit,^' A brief 
abstract of this reference is made by the author, under the same title, 
in Soh. and Soo.^ 2: Oct. 2, 1915, 474-485. 

13. Brown, J. F. ^ ‘ Textbooks and publishers. ’ ’ Elem. Sch. Jour., 19 : 

Jau., 1919, 382-388. 

Presents the publisher's point of view about textbooks. Maintains that 
the publisher is not a mere manufacturer and distributor of books, but 
is a constructive worker in the field of education. Discusses three ways 
in which a publisher may find the books that the schools need. 

14. Buckingham, B. B. The textbook and its vocabulary.” Jour. 

of Educ. Research, 14 : Sept., 1926, 142-145, 

Beeent vocabulary studies have shown that the textbooks contain too 
many hard words. 8ays that vocabulary is not the only difficulty. Text- 
books are permeated with the adult point of view* Need textbooks that 
are written through the codperation of the subject-matter specialist and 
the educational specialist. 
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15. Burr, Samuel E. ‘'The selection of textbooks and the use of 

textbook rating scales.’’ Bulletin T)ept. Elem, Sch, Princi- 
pals, 8 : July, 1929, 573-575. 

Presents a plan for a basic rating scale. 

16. Burtt, H. E. and others. "Legibility of backbone titles.” Jour. 

of Applied Psych., 12: April, 1928, 217-227. 

Reports an experimental study to determine wliat style of backbone title 
on books is most legible. Words were presented in three styles: (a) 
reading upward with the letters 90 degrees from normal position; (b) 
reading downward with the letters 90 degrees from normal; (c) reading 
downward with the letters in normal position. 

17. Butcher, Thomas W. "Some difficulties attending the work of 

a textbook commission.” Elem. Sch. Jour., 19: March, 1919, 
500-505. 

An exposition of some of the weaknesses of uniformity laws. Biscusses 
difficulties attending work of a textbook commission. 

18. (Editorial) "The California textbook plan; its history and re- 

sults.” Jour, of Educ., 69: Feb. 18, 1909, 173-180. 

Reviews the history of the state-publication movement and discusses the 
editorial difficulties of state publication, the heavy burden on the state 
board of education, the financing of state publications, and state manu- 
facturing difficulties. Unfavorable to state publication of textbooks. 

19. Cast, G-. C. "Selecting textbooks.” Elem. Sch. Jour., 19: Feb., 

1919, 468-472. 

Emphasizes the importance of selecting textbooks which will be adapted 
to the character, intellectual equipment, and professional training of 
the teachers that use them. Teachers in rural and village schools need 
texts which are largely self -teaching,'^ while experienced teachers should 
have texts which will enable them to bring into action their own resources. 

20. Caverlt, Ernest R. "Fundamental principles underlying the 

preparation of a score card for textbooks in English.” Eng- 
lish Jour., 15: April, 1926, 267-275. 

Calls attention to reasons why a score card for the selection of textbooks 
is desirable. Discusses briefly three basic considerations that should in- 
fluence the preparation of a score card — accuracy in the choice of items, 
objectivity, and reliability. 

21. Cook, William A. "Types and aspects of state control; course 

of study and textbooks.” Federal and State School Admin- 
istration. New York, 1927, 271-289. 
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Discusses legal basis for courses of study, uniform courses of study, ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of free textbooks, extent of use of free 
texts, state publication of texts, and advantages and disadvantages of 
uniform texts. 

22. Cooper, C. E. “A method for judging and scoring textbooks in 

grade-school geography.” Jour, of Educ. Method, 4: April, 
1925, 325-333. 

The article deals with a method of judging textbooks. The points com- 
pared are authors, time of publication, mechanics, paragraphing, binding, 
size, etc. 

23. Cornell, L. S., and others. “State uniformity of textbooks.” 

Proc. Nat. Educ. Assoc., 1888, 225-237. 

A series of three discussions of state uniformity and free textbooks. 
Opposing points of view represented. 

24. Cox, E. M. “Free textbooks.” ’Western Jour, of Educ., Feb., 

1903, 88-98. 

A report to the California Council of Education. 

25. CuBBERLEY, Bllwood P. ‘^The school textbook problem. State 

School Administration. Boston, 1927, 555-581. 

Discusses such topics as importance of the textbooks, uniformity in text- 
books, state price-fixing, free textbooks, and state publication of textbooks. 
Opposes state uniformity in textbooks and state publication of textbooks 
and favors free textbooks. 

26. Curtis, Francis D. ^‘More from our textbooks.’^ Sch, Bev,, 

33: Dec., 1922, 770-776. 

An argument for the syllabus method, making use of more than one 
textbook. 

27. Dahl, Edwin J. Choosing a textbook in the senior-high-school 

social sciences.’^ Sch. Rev., 35; Oct., 1927, 621-626. 

An argument for a scientific method of choosing textbooks. Discusses 
a detailed topical analysis of 41 books in the social sciences. Points out 
the differences among these books and shows how one could select a 
textbook adapted to his needs. 

28 . Dahl, Edwin J, ^‘The overlapping of content material in senior- 

high-school social science textbooks/^ Historical Outlook, 29 : 
Feb., 1928, 80-87. 

Beports a study of 41 textbooks, 15 in civics, 12 in economics, 4 in 
sociology, and 10 in problems of democracy, in order to discover the ex- 
tent to which there is overlapping in content. 
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28a. Davis, Percy R. State Publication of Textbooks in California. 
Berkeley, 1930. 91 pp. 

This doctorate thesis from the University of California is a pertinent 
contribution to a perplexing problem, and is valuable because of its 
dispassionate and thorough discussion. 

29. Donovan, H. L. ^‘How to select textbooks. Peabody Jour. 

of Eduo., 2: July, 1924, 141. 

A discussion of methods of adopting textbooks. Describes the methods 
of the Kentucky textbook commission to illustrate a desirable form of 
procedure. Offers three suggestions regarding selection of texts. 

30. DouGiiASS, C. B., and Thomas, Charles Swain. ''Educating tke 

public to higher standards of textbook making.'^ Proc. Nat. 
Educ. Assoc., 62 : 1924, 537-544, 

Two papers presented in a meeting of the Department of Educational 
publications. 

31. Dunn, Fannie W. Interest Factors in Primary Beading Ma- 

terials. New York, 1921. 70 pp. (Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, Contributions to Education, No. 113.) 

Treats the elements in primary reading material that are of interest to 
children in the first three grades. Summarizes previous studies. Classifies 
the material in 29 primary reading books. Reports tests for reading 
interest given to children. 

32. Engelhardt, N. L. and Engelhardt, Fred. "Textbook manage- 

ment.’’ Public School Business Administration. New York, 
1927, 717-739, (Teachers College, Columbia University.) 
Discusses legal provisions, scientific selection of textbooks, purchases, 
allocation of books to buildings, distribution and control within the 
building, inventory, repairs, and re-use. 

33. Faulkner, Richard D. "The California state textbook system.” 

Educ. Rev., 20 : June, 1900, 44-60. 

The history of state printing of textbooks in the state of California, 
beginning with the circumstances which led to the passage of the law 
and tracing the working of the system down to 1900. The article indi- 
cates that state publication has not been a success in California. 

34. Fitzpatrick, F. A. "The bookman in relation to the textbook 

problem.” Educ. Rev., 43: 282-291. 

A discussion of the relation of publisher and bookseller to education. 
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35. Fowlkes, John Guy. Evaluating School Textloohs. New York, 

1923. 34 pp. 

A general discussion of measuring textbooks, followed by a measure for 
primary methods readers, basal literary readers, language books, and 
spelling books. 

36. Franzen, R, H. and Knight, F. B. Textlook Selection. Balti- 

more, 1922. 94 pp. 

Deals first with the criteria for the selection of textbooks, including the 
major criteria of the factor of interest, the factor of comprehension, the 
permanent methods of study involved, the permanent value of the con- 
tent, and the mechanical construction of the text. Illustrates by appli- 
cation of criteria to textbooks in English and geography. 

37. Fuller, Florence D. Scientific Evaluation of Textbooks. Bos- 

ton, 1928. 88 pp. 

An experiment in the cooperative evaluation of junior-high-school mathe- 
matics textbooks. 

38. Gilliland, A, R. ‘‘The effect on reading of changes in the size 

of type.’’ Elem. Sch. Jour., 24: Oct., 1923, 138-146. 

A laboratory study to determine changes in reading process induced by 
varying size of t3^os. A group of children and a group of adults studied. 
Seven tables present results. Pound that reading of average adult is 
not greatly affected by changes in size of type between the limits of 
36-point and 6-point typo. Children are less affected than adults by 
changes in size of type. 

39. Glover, Manson, “A spelling-book score card.’^ Jour, of Educ. 

Eesearch, 8: June, 1923, 59-62. 

Presents a score card which reduces to a quantitative basis the compari- 
son of two or more spelling texts. Outlines general method for using 
the score card. 

40. Hall-Quest, Alfred Lawrence. The Textbook: How to Use 

and Judge It. New York, 1918, xvi + 265, 

A comprehensive treatment, taking up the plan of the textbook in 
modern education, history of the textbook, its meaning and methods 
of supply, the selection and judging of textbooks, the textbook as a 
tool, the textbook as a guide, the textbook as a source of knowledge, the 
textbook as a means of interpreting truth, the textbook as an incentive 
or inspiration. 

41. Hood, William R. Free Textbooks for Public-School Pupils. 

Washington, 1924. 14 pp. (Govemment Printing Office, U. S- 
Burean of Education Bulletin, 1923, No. 50.) 

Contains a tabular digest of state laws relating to free textbooks. Also 
a good general discussion. 
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42. Horn, Ernest. “The selection of silent reading textbooks.” 

Jour, of Educ. Research, 2 : Oct., 1920, 615-619. 

G-ives four groups of questions which may he asked when inquiring into 
the ability of a pupil to work with books. Holds that any book which 
is used to train pupils in silent reading must be either specifically ar- 
ranged with exercises to develop abilities represented by these groups 
of questions or should be easily adapted to such exercises. Lists and 
discusses eight outstanding characteristics of such a book, 

43. Howard, George. Free Textbooks in Public Schools. Raleigh, 

North Carolina, 1924. 75 pp. 

Biscusses problems of free textbooks, such as budgeting, cost and ad- 
ministration, hygienic and sanitary features. Outlines a plan for eliminat- 
ing major objectionable features now existing and discusses economy 
and educational features of the proposed plan. Presents 28 tables and 
two charts. 

44. Huey, E. B. ■ 'Hygienic requirements in the printing of books 

and papers.^’ Psychology and Pedagogy of Reading. New 
York, 1908, 406418. 

In this chapter discusses minimal size of type, thickness of letters, space 
between letters, best length of lino, color and jSnish of paper in relation 
to legibility and eye strain. Makes frequent references to experimental 
studies. Presents samples of proper size of type for grades one to four. 
Suggests that schoolbooks which do not measure up to definite hygienic 
standards should be rejected. 

45. Hunter, Eleanor. “Advertising in schoolbooks. '' EUm. Sch. 

Jour., 23: March, 1923, 517-521. 

Discussion of advertising as a means of helping pay for textbooks and 
its value for children. The Educational Advertising Agency formed in 
1919 with a view to selling advertising to schoolbook publishers in order 
to make possible free textbooks. The diflcultioa which the agency en- 
countered and the progress which it has made. ’Written in days when 
such advertising was peimitted. 

46. Jenks, J, W. “Schoolbook legislation/^ Citizenship and the 

Schools. New York, 1906, 207-264. 

A chapter that shows condition of legislation concerning schoolbooks 
throughout the United States at that time and gives account of legisla- 
tion in Indiana. Discusses advantages and disadvantages of state publi- 
cation of textbooks and free textbooks. 

47. jEsaup, W. A., andOoFPMAN, L. D. “Judging textbooks/' Super- 

vision of Arithmetic. New York, 1916, 106-135. 

A general ^apter discussing numerous problwns relating to textbooks. 
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48. Johnson, Franklin W. checking list for the selection of 

high-school textbooks.’’ Teachers College Record, 27: Oct., 
1925, 104408. 

Gives a checking list and a list of standards for textbooks, worked out 
by the writer and his students in a course in supervision. Each list has 
four major divisions: general consideration, subject matter, helps and 
aids to instruction, and mechanical make-up. 

49. Judd, Charles H. Analyzing textbooks.” Elem. Sch, Jour,, 

19 : Oct., 1918, 143-154. 

Discusses briefly state publication and state adoption of textbooks. Points 
out the need of cultivating an intelligent system of choosing books. Con- 
. aiders the value of score cards. Discusses the needless repetition of 
material in textbooks for different grades and adds a table showing re- 
sults of an inquiry in this direction. 

50. Keboch, F. D. ^^Variability of word difficulty in five American 

history texts. ’ ’ J our. of Educ. Research, 15 : Jan., 1927, 22-26. 
Reports a comparison of a sampling of words from each of five American 
history texts with the lists given in Thorndike ^s Word Boole. Finds no 
great variability of word difficulty in these five books. Four tables 
summarize data. 

51. Kibbe, Delia E. ‘^Duplicate materials in elementary readers.” 

Elem. English Rev., 4: Feb., 1927, 3541. 

A chocking list compiled from fourteen series of elementary-school read- 
ers for Grades III to VIII. Lists all titles in the fourteen series and 
gives the books in which that title may be found. 

52. Klingman, C. B. '‘Textbook legislation in Iowa.” Iowa Jour, 

of History and Politics, 13 ; Jan., 1915, 53-113. 

Discusses history of textbook legislation in Iowa, county uniformity and 
its workings in Iowa, state uniformity and the cost of schoolbooks. 
Concludes that county uniformity should be made compulsory in Iowa 
and that state uniformity has failed in other states. 

53. Kulp, D, H. "Toward scientific textbook-writing as illustrated 

by a research in developing a sociology for nurses.” Amer, 
Jour, of Sociology, 33: Sept., 1927, 242-247. 

Deals with methods for the determination of materials for a textbook: 
(1) the armchair method; (2) the jury method; (3) the composite 
method; (4) the utility method; (5) the analytic-synthetic method. 
Discusses the latter method in detail. Gives three ways of weighting 
the materials for a textbook. 
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54. Kyte, GtEorge C. ‘‘Calibrating reading material.’’ Elem, Sch, 

Jour., 25: March, 1925, 533-546, 

Describes in detail a metbod used for grading reading material through 
giving tests to children. Finds that nauch of the material selected for 
a reader on the basis of opinion will be ill-adapted to the grade in 
which the reader is used, but that testing the material will insure the 
selecting of reading materials in keeping with the stage of reading 
achievement of the pupil. 

55. Ktte, Oeobge C. “Experimentation in the development of a 

book to meet educational needs.” JEduc. Admin, and Supcrv., 
14: Feb., 1928, 86-100. 

A study in scientific textbook construction. Sets up criteria as measures 
of a satisfactory book. Describes series of investigations which were 
used in the fourth grade. 

56. Lively, Bertha. A. and Pressey, S. L. “A method for measuring 

the ‘vocabulary burden’ of textbooks,” Educ. Admin, and 
Superv., 9: Oet, 1923, 389-398. 

Present a method of dealing with the vocabulary difficulty of textbooks 
and the results of the application of this method to fifteen books of 
varying difficulty. Suggest that vocabulary difficulty may bo evaluated 
by examining thousand-word samplings. Outline three methods for sum- 
marizing facts with regard to such a sampling. 

57. Lyman, R, L. “A stndy of twenty-four recent seventh- and 

eighth-grade language texts.” Elem. 8ch, Jour., 24: Feb,, 
1924, 440-452. 

Analyzes progressive features of instruction and attciinpts to find 
whether books aro consistent with the aims and purposes of the junior 
high school movement. Presents tables showing space given to various 
materials and number of mentions of progressive tendencies in English 
instruction in these textbooks. 

58. Marble, Albert P. “If there should he uniformity in. textbooks, 

should it be by state contract, by state publication, or by state 
decree?” Proc. Nat. Educ. Assoo., 1888, 201-211. 

An. argument against all three means of providing state uniformity; 
state decree, state contract, and state publication. 

59. Maxavell, C. R. The Selection of Texihoohs. Boston, 1921, 139 

PP- 

Discusses the textbook as a necessary tool, the common basis for the 
selection of texts, current methods of selecting textbooks, method and 
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term of adoption, free textbooks versus individual ownersMp, and justi- 
fiable standards for selection. G-ives outline for judging all texts, and 
special outlines for evaluating texts in different subjects. 

60. Maxwell, C. R. ^‘The selection of tecictbooks.” Sch. and Soc., 

9 : January 11, 1919, 44-52. 

Discusses the prevailing standards and justifiable standards for the selec- 
tion of textbooks. Prevailing standards: prestige of author, prestige of 
publisher, efficiency of sales force, general appearance of book, wide 
use of a text, cost. AU these factors should be considered minor. Justi- 
fiable standards : must be definite and objective. Suggests general prin- 
ciples that should aid in the selection of textbooks. 

61. Mead, C. D. ^'The best method of selecting textbooks.’^ Educ. 

Admin, and Snperv.y 4: Feb., 1918, 61-69. 

Outlines a method of selecting textbooks used in Cincinnati. Discusses 
the appointing of committees and sub-committees of teachers to work 
on the problem. Lists suggestive standards which were submitted to the 
committees in various subjects. 

62. Millis, William A. ''State uniformity of high-school books.’' 

Educator- Journal, 8: March, 1908, 321-328. 

Discusses the arguments advanced both for and against state uniformity 
of high-school books. Reduces the arguments to two propositions: (1) 
state uniformity will save money and is therefore good,* (2) state uni- 
formity is another step in the centralization of administration, in the 
removal of responsibility and opportunity from the people with whom 
it should rest, and therefore is not good. 

63. Monahan, A. 0. Free Textbooks and State “Uniformity, Wash- 

ington, 1915. 67 pp. (Government Printing OfBce, U. S. Bu- 
reau of Education Bulletin, 1915, No. 36.) 

Deals with history of free textbook movement, with arguments for and 
against, cost of textbooks, extent of free textbook movement, uniformity 
of textbooks, and history of state printing of textbooks in California 
and Hansas. Contains a tabular digest of laws relating to free textbooks 
and a tabular presentation of state laws relating to uniform textbooks, 

64. New York State Department op Eppioiency and Economy. 

Report of an Investigation into the Cost of Providing Free 
Textbooks in the Public Schools of New York, Albany, 1915. 
445 pp. 

A study to determine the cost of textbooks for the state, based on the 
costs in New York City. Presents data relating to both initial and re- 
newal costs. 
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65. Ohler, GtEORGE W. ^^Safe economics consistent with improved 

‘ standards of textbook making.” Proc. Nat, Educ, Assoc. , 60: 
1922, 804-808. 

Discusses fundamentals wMcli liave to do with textbook making. Book 
should be built for service, authorship should be carefully selected, and 
book kept growing to meet changing needs. Opposes the carrying of 
advertising material in educational publications. 

66. Otis, B. M. textbook score card.’^ Jour, of Educ. Research, 

7: Feb., 1923, 132-136, 

Contains a textbook score-card with the following major divisions : local 
adaptability, subject matter, arrangement and organization, aids to in- 
struction and study, mechanical features, and special features. 

67. Packer, J. L. ' ^ The vocabularies of ten first readers. ’ ^ Twentieth 

Yearbook of this Society, 1921, Part II, 127-144. 

A study of the words found in first readers from ten well-known series. 
Presents two tables. The first indicates the total number of words 
found in the ten readers with the frequencies specified. The second table 
gives all the words in alphabetical order within descending frequency 
groups. 

68. Peck, Elizabeth S. Textbook democracy. Education, 43: 

May, 1923, 566-569. 

Discussion of progress made in textbook writing. Excellently written 
books are especially desirable for teachers with little training. 

69. Petersham, Matjo. Illustrating books for children.” Elem, 

English Rev., 2: March, 1925, 85-89. 

Interesting discussion of the kind of pictures which should go into 
children's books, with sample pictures. Holds pictures a small child 
looks at may mean as much to him as text he tries to read. 

70. (Editorial) ^^Political attorneys and textbook adoptions. ” Elem, 

Sch. Jour,, 28: Nov., 1927, 162-164, 

Article comments on power of attorneys retained by salesmen who are 
promoting the interests of certain books. These attorneys frequently 
bring undue pressure to bear upon members of adopting board. Bemedy 
is for school of&cers to cultivate a more ethical attitude. 

71. Powers, S. E. "The voeabiilaries of high-school sdence text- 

books." Teachers College Record, 26; Jan., 1925, 868-382. 
Lists the vocabularies in two general science textbooks, five biology text- 
books, and two chemistry textbooks. Compares them with the word 
list in Thorndike's Word Booh. Piads that the vocabulary burden of 
all these texts is unnecessarily large. 
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72. Badee, L. W. “Scientific selection of school texts. ’ ’ Fourth Year- 

look, Nat. Educ. Assoc.: Dept, of Elem. Sch. Principals. 1925, 
298-304. 

Discusses the meaning of the scientific selection of school textboohs. Out- 
lines the steps in the selection of texts in St. Douis. Gives three score 
sheets used in scoring arithmetics for the elementary school. 

73. Rankest, Mary Isabel. “A study of the recurrence of words in 

certain primers.’’ Elem. Sch, Jour., 28: Dee., 1927, 278-285, 

A study of three primers representing different periods of publication. 
Deals with relative size of vocabularies, compares vocabularies with 
standard lists, and studies the manner in which vocabularies were 
manipulated. 

74. Eoethlein, Barbara Elizabeth. '‘The relative legibility of dif- 

ferent faces of printing types.” Amer. Jour, of Psych., 23: 
Jan., 1912, 1-36. 

An investigation to determine the relative ease or difficulty with which 
various forms of printed letters can be read. Summarizes previous studies 
in reading. Twenty-six faces of t 3 rpe, set in 10-point size, were used. 
Found that certain faces of type are much more legible than other faces 
and that legibility is the product of six definite factors. Bibliography 
of 40 titles. 

76. Selke, Erich, and SeijKE, O. A. “A study of the vocabularies 
of beginning books in twelve reading methods.” Elem. Sch. 
Jour., 22: June, 1922, 745-749. 

Eecords number of different words found in each of twelve books, with 
frequencies, and compares books in regard to vocabularies used. Finds 
little agreement. 

76. SPAtTEDiNa, Prank E. Measuring Textlooks. New York, 1922. 

40 pp. 

Discusses the chief objectives of teaching reading, language, and spell- 
ing. Presents measunng scales for primary methods readers, basal lit- 
erary readers, language books, and spelling books. 

77. SiALtiARD, William B. “A study of textbook commissions; a 

brief review of the methods of adopting textbooks in the vari- 
ous states. ” Kentucky High School Quarterly, 11 : Oct.,. 1925, 
19-81. 

A Banu]uu7 of practices in different statea 

78. SnLLWELL, Katherine M, “Making schoolbooks.” Elem. Soh. 

Jour., 19: Dec., 1918, 256-267. 

An interesting aocotmt of bow schoolbooks are toade. Begins with the 
anthor's manuscript sohmitted to the publisher and oacxies the reader 
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tliroiiglL tlie various stages to the finished book. Describes such mechan- 
ical features as typesetting and electrotyping. Enables the reader to 
see the textbook as the result of combined human effort. 

79. Stone, R. E. “Duplication of reading material in fifteen sec- 

ond-grade readers. ’ ’ Elem. Sch. J our., 20 : May, 1920, 702-710. 
Deals with numljer of seleetioas duplicated by any two of the fifteen 
readers, number of pages devoted to duplicated selections, place of 
occurrence of favorite selections, comparison of favorite selections as 
to length and title. 

80. (Editorial) “A summary of the situation in various states re^- 

garding textbooks.” Elem. Sch. Jour., 28: Peb., 1928, 404- 
405. 

Quotes a statement prepared by Bureau of Education. Discusses briefly 
the following topics: importance of textbooks, state printing, state-wide 
uniformity, selection, free textbooks, arguments for free textbooks, argu- 
ments against free textbooks. 

81. Swan, Mary A. and others. “Arithmetical vocabulary for first 

and second grades.” Curriculum Study and Educational Re- 
search Bulletin, 2: Sept. -Oct., 1927, 4-14. 

Useful study for authors of primary-grade textbooks. 

82. Thies, L. J. The Time Factor in Arithmetic Texts. Iowa City, 

Iowa, Feb., 1926. 38 pp. (University of Iowa, Monographs 
in Education. First Series, No. 2.) 

Compares the time required for teaching each topic in two textbooks if 
the teacher follows the book exactly. 

83. Thorndike, E. L. “The standardization of instruments of in- 

struction.” Seventh Conference on Educational Measure- 
ments (Indiana University). 1920, 14-24. 

Discusses the standardization of vocabulary for school readers, the stand- 
ardization of material for arithmetics, and the standardization of methods 
in arithmetic and reading. 

84. Tidwell, Clyde J. State Control of Textbooks. New York, 1928. 

78 pp. (Teachers College, Bureau of Publications.) 

Shows trends in textbook legislation since 1895 and the laws in effect 
in 1927. Discusses uniformity and free textbooks. 

85. Tryon, R. M. “Maps in forty-four textbooks in American history 

for the junior-high-school grades.” Sch. Rev., 33 : June, 1926, 
428-443. 
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A study to determine the present status of geographical phases of his- 
torical content for junior-high-school grades. Shows distribution of 
colored maps in 42 textbooks and distribution of black-and-white maps, 
by periods, in 44 textbooks. 

Watt, H. A. Plagiarism in college texts.’' Educ. Rev., 62: 
Sept., 1921, 152-158. 

Paraphrasing of older books by new ones illustrated and discussed. Also 
the tendency of some college professors to publish work of their students 
as their own. 

Weber, Oscar P. ^‘Methods used in the analysis of textbooks.” 
Sck. and Soc., 24: Nov. 27, 1926, 678-684. 

Eight methods of analysis used in selecting textbooks for class use are 
listed and discussed critically. Illustrations are given of rules and score 
cards used under various methods. 

Whipple, Guy M. ^^The selection of textbooks.” Amer, Sch. 
Brd. Jour., 80: May, 1930, 51-53, 158. 

Presents figures on costs, discusses arguments for and against state uni- 
formity, shows limitations attaching to nine commonly used criteria for 
selection, using numerous concrete illustrations. 

Wilson, Maud B. “Repetition of material in elementary read- 
ers.” EUm. Sch. Jour., 28: Api’il, 1928, 622-626. 

Reports a study of the repetition of material in 139 books used as basic 
and supplementary readers in the elementary grades of Long Beach, 
California. Purpose was to find what readers might be discontinued 
on account of duplicated material. 

Woody, Cliepord. ‘‘The overlapping in the content of fifteen 
second readers.” Jour, of Educ. Research, 2: June, 1920, 
465-474. 

Presents overlapping in types of literature in the fifteen readers studied, 
shows duplication in selections, and makes suggestions for avoidance of 
duplication. Discovers two well defined tendencies: that of employing 
imaginative type of literature and that of repeating the same selections 
in various readers. 

Worcester, D. A. “Some characteristics of a good college text- 
book.” Sch. and Soc., 27: Feb. 18, 1928, 193-196. 

Article deals with suggestions made by students in several classes con- 
cerning what makes a textbook good or bad. The following points are 
raised: comprehensibility, use of detail, accuracy of tables and graphs, 
degree to which book is adapted to group of students for which it is 
written, accuracy in facts, presentation of minimal essentials,^' extent 
to which book calls attention to outstanding problems to be solved in 
the Md studied. 




CONSTITUTION OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
STUDY OF EDUCATION 


(As Bevised at the 1924 Meeting and Amended at the 1926, 1928, and 
1929 Meetings of the Society) 

Article I 

Name . — The name of this Society shall be “The National Society 
for the Study of Education.” 


Article II 

Object . — ^Its purposes are to carry on the investigation of edu- 
cational problems, to publish the results, and to promote their dis- 
cussion. 

Article III 

Membership . — Section 1. There shall be three classes of members 
— active, associate, and honorary. 

Section 2. Any person who is desirous of promoting the pur- 
poses of this Society is eligible to membership and shall become such 
on payment of dues as prescribed. 

Section 3. Active members shall be entitled to vote, to partici- 
pate in discussion, and under certain conditions, to hold office. 

Section 4. Associate members shall receive the publications of the 
Society, and may attend its meetings, but shall not be entitled to 
hold office, or to vote, or to take part in the discussion. 

Section 5. Honorary members shall be mititled to aU the privi- 
leges of active members, with the exception of voting and holding 
office, and shall be exempt from the payment of dues. 

A person may be elected to honorary membership by vote of the 
Society on nomination by the Board of Directors. 

Section 6. The names of the active and honorary members shall 
be printed in the Yearbook. 

Section 7. The annual dues for active membera i^all be $2.50 
and for associate members, $2.00. The election fee for active and 
for associate members shall be $1.00. 


825 
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Article IV 

Officers. — Section 1. The Officers of the Society shall be a Board 
of Directors, a Council, and a Secretary-Treasurer. 

Section 2. The Board of Directors shall consist of six members 
of the Society and the Secretary-Treasurer. Only active members 
who have contributed to the Yearbooks shall be eligible to serve as 
directors. 

Section 3. The Board of Directors shall be elected by the Society 
to serve for three years, beginning on March first after their elec- 
tion. Two members of the Board shall be elected annually (and 
such additional members as may be necessary to fill vacancies that 
may have arisen). 

This election shall be conducted by an annual mail ballot of all 
active members of the Society. A primary ballot shall be secured 
in October, in which the active members shall nominate from a list 
of members eligible to said Board. The names of the six persons 
receiving the highest number of votes on this primary ballot shall 
be submitted in November for a second ballot for the election of 
the two members of the Board. The two persons (or more in the 
ease of special vacancies) then receiving the highest number of votes 
shall be declared elected. 

Section 4. The Board of Directors shall have general charge of 
the work of the Society, shall appoint its own Chairman, shall ap- 
point the Secretary-Treasurer, and the members of the Council. It 
shall have power to fill vacancies within its membership, until a suc- 
cessor shall be elected as prescribed in Section 3. 

Section 5. The Council shall consist of the Board of Directors, 
the chairmen of the Society’s Yearbook and Research Committees, 
and such other active members of the Society as the Board of Directors 
may appoint from time to time. 

Section 6. The function of the Council shall be to further the 
objects of the Society by assisting the Board of Directors in plan- 
ning and carrying forward the educational undertakings of the 
Society. 

Article V 

Publications. — The Society shall publish The Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education and such supplements 
as the Board of Directors may provide for. 
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Article VI 

Meetings . — The Society shall hold its annual meetings at the time 
and place of the Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association. Other meetings may be held when authorized 
by the Society or by the Board of Directors. 

Article VII 

Amendments . — This constitution may be amended at any annual 
meeting by a vote of two-thirds of voting members present. 



MINUTES OF THE ATLANTIC CITY MEETING OF THE 
SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 22 AND 25, 1930 

The Atlantic City meeting of the Society will be remembered by those 
in charge of the program as a succession of disappointments verging upon 
calamities. First came the staging by the authorities of the National Edu- 
cation Association of a Pageant of Time which in effect dispossessed the 
Society of its anticipated place of meeting on Tuesday evening, caused an 
eleventh-hour revision of printed programs, and withdrew from our ex- 
pected audience several hundred auditors. Second there was the receipt 
at Atlantic City of the disheartening news that Professor Knight, chairman 
of the Committee that produced the Arithmetic Yearbook, who was, of 
course, scheduled to introduce the volume to the Society, had fallen a vic- 
tim of influenza while passing through Chicago en route to our meeting, 
and was confined to a hotel room there under physicians’ orders. Then, 
third, followed, the anxious waiting for the next speaker, Professor Buck- 
ingham; the final decision to start the Saturday program without him and 
to let him speak that evening or on Tuesday ; and later the discovery that 
he had been fogbound on a Sound steamer between Boston and New York 
Friday night and was sailing for Europe Sunday night. 

The printed programs of our two sessions read as follows : 

FIRST SESSION—. FEBRUARY 22, 1930 
Saturday Evening at 8:00 — ^At the Auditorium Ballroom 

This session will be devoted to a discussion of the Twenty-Ninth Year- 
book of the Society, entitled Report of the Society's Committee on Arith- 
metic, with special reference to Part I, Some Aspects of Modern Thought 
on Arithmetic, 

Dr. L. V. Koos, Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Society, 
will preside. 

I. '‘The Main Points of View in the Arithmetic Yearbook” 

F. B. Knight, Professor of Educational Psychology, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, and Chairman of the Yearbook 
Committee. 

(xs minutes) 

II. “The Social Value of Arithmetic” . 

B. R. Buckingham, Lecturer, Graduate School of Education, Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

(20 minutes) 

III. “Features of an Adequate Curriculum” 

R. L. West, Director of Teacher Training, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Trenton, New Jersey, 

(15 minutes) 


S2S 
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IV. “The Nature and Uses of Testing and Remedial Programs” 

C. E. Greene, Director of Research, Denver Public Schools, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 

(is minutes) 

V. “Critique of Part I of the Yearbook” 

L. J. Brueckner, Professor of Elementary Education, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

(20 minutes) 


Five-minute Speeches from the Floor: 

A. W. Kallom, Department of Educational Investigation and Meas- 
urement, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Clifford Woody, Professor of Education and Director of the 
Bureau of Educational Reference and Research, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

G. M. Wilson, Professor of Education, Boston University, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 


SECOND SESSION 


Tuesday Evening at 8 :oo — ^At the new Auditorium, Senior High School 

This session will be devoted to a discussion of the Twenty-Ninth Year- 
book of the Society, entitled Report of the Society's Committee on Arith^ 
metiCj with special reference to Part II, Research in Arithmetic. 

Dr. L. V. Koos, Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Society, 
will preside. 

I, “The Research Presented in Part II of the Yearbook” 

G. T. Buswell, Professor of Educational Psychology, Department of 
Education, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

(20 minutes) 


II. “A Plea for Fundamental Research” 

W. A. Brownell, Professor of Educational Psychology, George 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee. 

(15 minutes) 


IIL 


^'Newer Tendencies in the Supervision of Arithmetic” 

Velda Bamesberger, Director of Elementary Education, Toledo, 
Ohio. 


(15 minutes) 


IV. “Critique of Part 11 of the Yearbook” 

W. J. Osbum, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
(20 minutes) 
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V. ''The Yearbook in the Light of Principles of Education” 

Ernest Horn, Professor of Education, State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 

(15 minutes) 

VI. "Summary for the Committee” 

F. B. Knight, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

(10 minutes) 


Five-minute Speeches from the Floor: 

J. H, Beveridge, Superintendent of Schools, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Will French, Assoc. Superintendent of Schools, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

R. L. Morton, Professor of Mathematics, College of Education, 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 

Despite the absence of Messrs. Knight and Buckingham, the Saturday 
evening program was not devoid of interest to the audience, particularly 
that portion of the program that centered around the so-called 'five-minute’ 
speeches, including the passage at arms between Professor Wilson and the 
young woman who challenged some of his remarks concerning the Arith- 
metic Committee and its work. 

As so often happens, a chance phrase — in this case Professor Woody’s 
reference to 'reductionists’ — diverted some of the discussion both Satur- 
day and Tuesday evenings that might perhaps more profitably have been 
expanded to touch upon other and equally important issues raised by the 
Yearbook. 

The smaller, but perhaps more highly selected, audience that preferred 
arithmetic to pageant on Tuesday evening likewise found a program not 
devoid of interest. Professor Buswell, for example, took occasion to preface 
his formal presentation with some apt remarks concerning the issues that 
had been raised Saturday evening, thus in a way representing and defend- 
ing the Committee in the absence of Chairman Knight. 

In the series of discussions which closed this second session Professor 
Morton gave over the time that had been allotted to him to Mr. Will French, 
whose felicitous remarks charmed as well as edified the audience. 

At the risk of departing from convention, the Secretary begs leave to 
append here, for the enjo3rment of those at least who were able to attend 
these two sessions, these rhymed 'minutes of the Atlantic City meeting’ from 
the pen of Miles Gloriosus, the well-known poet of pedagogy : 
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<'THE ATLANTIC CITY MEETING OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOE 
THE STUDY OF EDUCATION'' 

By Miles Gloriosus 


Saturday Evening 
(The Onset) 

On Stanley on I Charge Chester charge! 
. . .But Knight? Ah, where is he? 
Alas, his ill digestional, 

To wit, the flu intestinal, 

Holds him by inland sea. 

On Stanley on! Charge Chester charge! 
. , -But Buckingham? Where's he? 
Alas, a misty fog malign 
O'ertook the old Fall River Line. 

He comes not o’er the lea. 

So fate, the great reductionist. 
Deletes them from the jfield 
And Woody gaily leaps the moat 
The while Guy Wilson rocks the boat. 
Will the coinmitteo yield? 


Tuesday Evening 
(The Champion) 

Now Buswell girds his loins anew 
And Ernest Horn steps to the front 
In spite of Osbum's trenchant tones. 
Which might strike terror to one's 
bones. 

. . . But who now bears the brunt ? 

Up rides a mild young Lochinvar 
From Oklahoma's plain, 

He lacks Will Rogers' lariat 

And Beechnut Gum — ^but, spite o' that, 

He conquers all disdain. 

With smile and seeming lack of speed 
He wins them all en masse. 

Will French ho is from Tulsa Town 
And when big Koos would pipe him 
down, 

B. Morton cries, ‘ * I pass I ' ' 


L 'Envoi 

All hail to Oklahoma, then! 

Her two Wills have a way! 

A smile will always host a blow 
And haste is bettor made when slow. 

The Yearbook wins the day! 

Guy M. Whipple, Secretary. 



SYNOPSIS OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS OF THE SOCIETY DURING 1930 

This synopsis, limited to matters of importance only, is presented in 
order that the members of the Society may be properly informed concern- 
ing the acts and the policies of those who have been elected by them to 
direct the work of the Society. 

First 1930 Meeting of the Board 
(Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, New Jersey, February 23, 1930) 

Present: Directors Bagley, Charters, Horn, Freeman, Koos, Whipple. 

Absent: Director Judd. 

1. The following acts were arranged by correspondence after the May, 
1929, meeting of the Board: (a) approved the nomination to the Text- 
book Committee of Superintendent F. A. Jensen, Professor N. B. Henry, 
and Dean W. L. Coifey; (b) appropriated not to exceed $650 to complete 
the work of the Textbook Committee in 19305 (c) granted to Mr. E. U. 
Rugg permission to print entire in a forthcoming monograph material that 
had originally appeared in Chapter XI of the Twenty-^Fifth Yearbook, 
Part II 5 and (d) accepted with regret the resignation from the Board, on 
account of difficulties in attending our meetings, of Director Tcrman, 
effective December 20, 1929. 

2. The Secretary certified the outcome of the fall (1929) election 
whereby Directors Koos and Horn were reelected and Professor Frank N. 
Freeman, of the University of Chicago, was elected to complete the un- 
expired term of Director Terman, resigned. 

3. Director Judd forwarded a communication tendering his resignation 
from the Board because the transfer of Dr. Koos to Chicago and the elec- 
tion of Dr. Freeman brought up to three the number of Board members 
from the University of Chicago. The Board voted unanimously to lay 
this resignation on the table and to ask Director Judd to continue to serve 
out the period for which he was elected. 

4. Director Koos was reelected Chairman of the Board, to serve un- 
til March i, 1931, 

5. No formal action was taken on complaints regarding discounts on 
yearbooks sold to school boards under certain special conditions. 

6. Superintendent C, W. Washburne having requested the endorsement 
of the Board of requests he was making from certain foundations for the 
subsidising of research in elementary and secondary education, the Board 
voted unanimously that it was ‘'inexpedient to take action committing the 
two thousand or more members of this Society to the support of any gen- 
eral proposals or policies pertaining to matters outside the immediate activi- 
ties of the Society.” 

7. Reports were received from the chairmen of various yearbook com- 
mittees and action thereon taken as follows : 
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a. Committee on the Textbook, Chairman Edmonson submitted orally 
a statement of his Committee’s work. The Board encouraged the idea of 
incorporating in the yearbook a brief reviewing chapter, with the idea that 
particular interest would attach to it if the Committee could secure state- 
ments from several persons representing the progressive movement in edu- 
cation. The Board also voted not to exceed $200 to be contributed by the 
Society toward the expense of the typographical investigation undertaken 
for this yearbook by Dr. Buckingham with the cooperation of three Bos- 
ton publishers. 

b. Rural Education, Chairman Brim also presented orally a state- 
ment of his Committee’s work. The Board suggested for this yearbook 
also the desirability of a chapter contributed by a reviewing committee. 
The Board voted to add $400 to the present balance of this Committee. 

8. Yearbooks under consideration were further discussed and handled 
as follows : 

a. Supervision, Directors Judd and Horn having reported that other 
organizations were contemplating the publication of material on this topic, 
the Board voted, on their recommendation, that the Society should not 
undertake a yearbook on supervision. 

&. Secondary Education, After an extended discussion of a report 
by Director Koos upon the situation in this field of investigation, the Board 
concluded that it was not opportune for the Society to undert^e a year- 
book on secondary education. 

c. The Teaching of Science, On the basis of an extended report by 
Director Whipple and of a conference with Drs. Powers and Curtis, the 
Board voted to appoint a yearbook committee composed of Messrs. S. R. 
Powers (chairman), F. D. Curtis (vice-chairman), G. Craig, E. R. Down- 
ing, C, R. Pieper, and R, Watkins; to appropriate $500 for the use of 
this Committee in 1930; and to plan for at least a preliminary report in 
the form of a yearbook of some 250 pages for publication in 1932. 

d. Geography, On the basis of a report by Director Bagley indicat- 
ing cordial support for the undertaking on the part of the National Council 
of Geography Teachers, the Board instructed Directors Bagley and Whip- 
ple to confer further with representatives of that Council concerning the 
preparation of a yearbook on geography and to report to the Board, if pos- 
sible, at its May meeting. 

e* Liberal Arts College, On the basis of a report by Director Charters 
of correspondence and conferences between him and various persons and 
organizations, the Board voted to lay on the table the proposal to initiate 
a yearbook on the liberal arts college in view of the investigations already 
in progress by other organizations, 

f. Special Disabilities, After listening to correspondence between 
Director Judd and Professor C. S. Berry concerning a plan for a yearbook 
on this topic, the Board concluded that the plan was substantially like the 
plan for a yearbook on mental hygiene which had previously been debated 
by the Board and judged undesirable at present. Director Horn then out- 
lined the possibilities of a yearbook dealing primarily with educational dis- 
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abilities, with special reference to the causes underlying difficulties en- 
countered by pupils in various school subjects, and he was asked to report 
further on this plan at the next meeting. 

g. Validation of Objective Examinations. The suggestions of Pro- 
fessor G. M. Ruch for the subvention of an elaborate study of this topic 
were discussed briefly and then referred to the next meeting for further 
discussion. 

9. Yearbooks were proposed on the two following topics: 

a. School Business Administration and School Buildings. This topic 
was proposed by Professor N, L. Engelhardt. Director Horn was asked 
to confer with the proposer and to report at the next meeting, particularly 
with respect to the matter of school buildings. 

b. Problems of Method. After informal discussion it was agreed that 
Director Horn should report at the next meeting concerning the feasabil- 
ity of a relatively brief yearbook classifying and evaluating methods and 
assembling typical studies of classroom methods. 

10. There was brief discussion of the general policies that should gov- 
ern the making and distribution of offprints from the yearbooks. The Sec- 
retary was requested to formulate a set of regulations for discussion by 
the Board and decisions were made concerning requests by Dr. Lowrey, 
Dr. Buckingham, and Superintendent Washburne for permission to dis- 
tribute offprints of their contributions to yearbooks under certain special 
conditions. 

11. The treasurer presented comparative figures showing the income 
and outgo of the Society's funds under various categories during the past 
five years. 

Second 1930 Meeting op the Board 
(Statler Hotel, Buffalo, New York, May ii, 1930) 

Present: Directors Bagley, Horn, Freeman, Koos, Whipple. 

Absent: Directors Charters, Judd. 

1. The Yearbook Editor called attention to high charges for authors' 
alterations in certain chapters of the Arithmetic Yearbook and asked for 
a ruling on his action in provisionally assessing a portion of these charges 
against the authors who were responsible. The Board voted that, in view 
of the special conditions obtaining, the specific charges in question should 
be assumed by the Society, but that hereafter alterations in galley and page 
proof exceeding in cost fifteen percent of the cost of original composition 
shall be assessed as personal charges against the author, 

2. An informal discussion of certain criticisms of recent yearbooks led 
the Board to these conclusions: (a) there would probably be some gain 
if an effort were made to reduce the size of future yearbooks, without, of 
course, sacrificing adequacy of presentation; (b) it would probably be 
desirable to include in each yearbook a series of concise summarizing state- 
ments, even though some of these might be controversial and not agreed 
to by all the yearbook committee; (c) it would be desirable to include in 
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most yearbooks the report of a small group of reviewers from without the 
personnel of the yearbook committee, but such a report ought to be done 
well and on the basis of access to the completed yearbook material well 
in advance of its printing; (d) the occasional demands for an index to 
yearbooks like that on arithmetic seem not to be justified, but it might 
be desirable to publish a summarizing table of contents and complete in- 
dex to all the yearbooks from one to thirty. The Editor was asked to 
report on this suggestion. 

3. Yearbooks under consideration and newly proposed were consid- 
ered as follows: 

a. Geography, On motion of Director Bagley, amended by Director 
Freeman, there was created a Yearbook Committee on Geography, with 
the following personnel: A. E. Parkins (chairman), W. C. Bagley, 
R. M. Brown, E. E. Lackey, Edith Parker, D. C. Ridgley, and DeForest 
Stull. The Board appropriated $300 for the use of this Committee in 1930 
and urged the preparation of material for publication in 1933. 

h. Problems of Method. After extended discussion of the possible 
contents of a yearbook on method, Director Horn was instructed to organize 
a committee to produce a volume on this topic under his chairmanship, and 
$600 was appropriated for the use of this committee. Among the topics 
proposed for treatment were a critique of the laws of learning and of vari- 
ous plans for classroom procedure, and a careful study of the place of 
transfer in teaching and learning, 

c. School Buildings and Equipment. The Board created a Yearbook 
Committee on School Buildings and Equipment, to operate under the chair- 
manship of Professor N. L. Engelhardt, and appropriated $300 for the pre- 
liminary needs of this committee. 

d. Curriculum-Making, Director Horn presented to the Board a pro- 
posal to produce a yearbook dealing not with the content of, but rather with 
the methods of making, curricula. It was the consensus of the Board that 
this undertaking, however, should not be considered for the present. 

e. The Activities Program in the Elementary School, This topic was 
suggested as an opportune one and as holding out prospects of a valuable 
contribution. The Board asked Directors Bagley and Horn to confer with 
Professor F. G. Bonser and others and to submit recommendations later 
to the Secretary for reference to the Board by correspondence. (Recom- 
mendations favoring this undertaking were subsequently made and endorsed 
by the Board. A committee is being organized under the chairmanship 
of Professor Bonser.) 

/. Educational Planning. The Board discussed informally the demands 
placed on educational authorities by modem social and industrial develop- 
ments for wise guidance of educational enterprises to meet prospective 
future developments. Director Horn was asked to confer with interested 
educators concerning the possibilities of producing a fruitful yearbook in 
this field. 

For the Board of Directors, 

G. M. Whifple, Secretary, 
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YEARBOOKS IN PREPARATION BY COMMITTEES 
OF THE SOCIETY 

Yearbooks on the following topics have been anthorized by the 
Board of Directors as explained in the Synopsis of the Proceedings 
of the Board of Directors. The order in which the reports of the six 
committees concerned will be published cannot be stated with cer- 
tainty. Members of the Society who are interested in the plans for 
these yearbooks are urged to correspond freely with the chairmen of 
the committees. 

I. "‘The Activity Curriculum nsr the Elementary School’’ 

Chairman : Professor P. G. Bonser, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York City 

II. " ' Geography ’ ’ 

Chairman : Professor A. E. Parkins, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 

III. '^Problems op Method” 

Chairman : Professor Ernest Horn, State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa 

IV. Rural Education” (Second report) 

Chairman : Professor Orville G. Brim, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio 

V. School Buildings and Equipment” 

Chairman: Professor N. L. Engelhardt, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City 

VI. '^The Teaching op Science” 

Chairman: Professor S. R. Powers, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York City 
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ACCOUNTS OP THE TREASUREE OP THE SOCIETY POR 1929 

Statement op Eeceipts and Expendittoes for the Year Jantjart 1, 1929, 

TO December 31, 1929 

Balance on Hand, January 1, 1929, per prior report $22,067.37 


Eeceipts 

From Sale of YearhooTcs hy the Public School Publishing Company: 


Eoyalties, June to December, 1928 $5,328.73 

Eoyalties, January to June, 1929 8,358.15 

$13,686.88 

Interest on Bonds, etc,: 

Interest on Eegistered Liberty Bond $ 42.50 

Interest on Other Liberty Bonds 42.50 

Interest on XT. S. Treasury Bond 42.50 

Interest on Dominion of Canada Bond 55.00 

Interest on Detroit-Edison Bond 50.00 

Interest on Alabama Power Bond 50.00 

Interest on Utah Power and Light Bond 50.00 

Interest on Chicago Junction E. E. Bond 50.00 

Interest on Interstate Power Bond 50.00 

Interest on Eoyalties 138.21 

Interest on Savings Account 309.47 

Interest on Check^g Account .88 

Profit from Dominion of Canada Bond 20.25 

901.31 

Special Contribution to Expense 28th Yearbook 360.00 

Dues from Active and Associate Members 4,640.03 


Total Eeceipts for the Year. 19,678.22 

Total Eeceipts, including initial balance. $41,645.59 


Expenditxjbes 

Yearboolcs 


Mamifaoturing and Distribution: 

Printing 6,500 28th - $ 7,026.60 

Mailing 28th 640.64 

Binding 1500 copies 28th in cloth 983.40 

Corrections and mats 28th. 653.96 

Eeprinting 526 copies 19, I 216.42 

Eeprinting 5064 copies 24, 1 1,647.80 

Eeprinting 2000 copies 26, II 950.00 

Eeprinting 4106 copies 27, 1 1,533,00 

$13,651.71 

Preparation, by Committees; 

Preschool Committee . . . $ 4.19 

Arithmetic Committee 1,722.84 

Textbook Committee 1,010.74 

2,737.77 


Total Cost of Yearbooks * $16,389.48 
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Meetmgs 

Cleveland Society Meeting $ 181.54 

Board of Directors^ Meetings 705,19 

A. A, A, S. Council Meeting 118.63 

1,005.36 

Secretary's Office 

Salary 2,500,00 

Oflce Rent 300.00 

Clerical Assistance 349.87 

Stationery and Printing 161,71 

Office Equipment 110.00 

Postage and Express 77.33 

Telegraph, and Telephone 8.83 

Office Supplies 7.58 

Auditing - 40.00 

Bonding 12.50 

Safe Deposit Box 5.00 

Dues Refunded 8.50 

Collections and Bad Checks 8.60 

Foreign Checks Held for Collection 15.50 

3,605.42 


Total Expenditures for 1929 .$21,000.26 

Balance on Hand, December 31, 1929 20,045.33 


Total Expenditures and Closing Balance $41,045.59 

Analysis of Balance on Hand, December 31, 1929 

Checking Account, Danvers National Bank, $2,416.87, 

lioss $30.35 chocks outstanding $ 2,386.52 

Savings Account, Danvers National Bank 10,347.93 

$1,000 Detroit-Edison Bond 5 1940 940.00 

1.000 XT. S. Treasury Beg. 4% 1938 1,000.00 

2.000 XJ. S. Liberty and Treasury Bonds 4^4 - 1,926.88 

1.000 Interstate Power 5 1957 990.00 

1,000 Alabama Power Co. 5 1951 1,027.50 

1,000 XJtah Power and Light Co. 5 1944. 1,004.50 

1,000 Chicago Junction R. R. 5 1940 1,022.00 


$20,645.33 

Guy M. Whipple, Treasurer. 



HONOEAE.Y AND ACTIVE MEMBERS OP THE NATIONAL 
SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OP EDUCATION 

(This list includes all active members enrolled on December 31, 1930.) 

HONORABT MEMBERS 

DeGarmo, Professor Charles, Coconut Grove, Ela. 

Dewey, Professor John, Columbia University, New York City. 

Hanus, Professor Paul H., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

ACTIVE MEMBERS 

Abemethy, Professor Ethel M., Queens College, Charlotte, N. C. 

Adams, Jesse E., College of Education, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
Ade, Lester K., Prin. New Haven State Normal School, New Haven, Conn. 
Aherne, Mrs. Vina M., 146 Grafton St., New Haven, Conn. 

Aitfcen, C. O., State School, Walkaway, Australia. 

Albright, Denton M., Supt. of Schools, Rochester, Pa. 

Alder, Miss Louise M., State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Alexander, Professor Carter, Teachers College, Columbia Univ., New York City. 
Alger, John L., Pres., Rhode Island College of Education, Providence, R. I. 
AUeman, S. A., Supt. of Schools, Napoleonville, La. 

Allen, O. P., School Administration Bldg., Little Rock, Ark. 

Allen, Professor Piske, State Normal School, Charleston, 111. 

Allen, I. M., Supt. of Schools, Highland Park, Mich. 

Allison, Dr. Samuel B., Dist. oupt., Board of Education, Chicago, HI. 

Almack, Professor John O., Stanford University, Cal. 

Alter, Harvey E., Thomas Street School, Rome, N. Y. 

Amann, Miss Dorothy, Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas. 

Anderson, Ernest W., 64 Pulton St., Medford, Mass. 

Anderson, Harold A., School of Education, University of Chicago, Chicago, HI. 
Anderson, Harold H., State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Anderson, Mrs, Helen B., 414 W. Payette St., Pittsfield, HI. 

Aiulorson, John A,, Indio, Calif ornia. 

Andrews, Professor B. R., Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 
Andrus, Dr, Ruth, State Department of Education, Albany, N. Y. 

Anduson, Homer N., Deputy Superintendent of Schools, Denver, Colo. 

Angell, Miss L, Gertrude, Buffalo Seminary, Bidwell Parkway, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Anglo, Miss Oakie, Supervisor of Experimental Schools, Wilton, Conn, 

Anspaugh, G. E., Komensky School, Chicago, IB. 

Antholz, H. J., Supervising Principal, Spooner City Schools, Spooner, Wis. 
Archer, 0. P., State Teachers College, Moorhead, Minn. 

Arnold, E. J., Supt, of Schools, Bremen, Ohio. 

Ashbaugh, Dr. E. J., Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

Atkins, Miss Ruth E., 723 Third St., St. Oloud, Minn. 

Augustin, Miss Eloiso D., *^Tho Maples,^' Otsego Co., Laurens, N. Y. 

Avery, Geo. T., Colorado Agricultural College, Port Collins, Colo. 

Ayer, Dr, Adelaide M., Dir. Training, State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Ayer, Professor Pre<l 0., University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

Ayer, Jean Y., Macmillan Co., 60 PIfth Ave., New York City. 

Baehrodt, Walter L., Supt. of Schools, San Jose, Cal. 

Badanes, Saul, Puhlio School 17$, Pennsylvania Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y, 

$39 
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Bader, Miss Editli M*, Supervisor of Public Schools, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Bagley, Professor Williain 0., Teachers College, Colunabia TJniv., New York City. 
Bailey, Francis L., 509 W. 121st St., New York City. 

Baker, C. A., Dean of Normal School, Bio Baptist College, Bio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
Baker, Frank E., President State Teachers College, IvSlwaukee, Wis. 

Baker, Dr. Harry J., 153 E. Elizabeth St., Detroit, Mich. 

Ballon, Frank W., Supt. of Schools, Washington, D. 0. 

Balyeat, F. A., School of Education, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 
Bamberger, Miss Florence E., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
Bamesberger, Miss Velda, Dir. Elem. Educ., Toledo, Ohio. 

Bane, Miss Anna W., Boosoveit School, Summit, N. J. 

Barber, Fred H., Box 247, Emory, Virg^ia. 

Bardwell, B. W., Supt. of Schools, Madison, Wis. 

Bardy, Joseph, 5231 Wayne Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Barfoot, BCtury N., Frankford High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Barnes, Harold, Supervisor Elem. Educ., Girard College, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Barnes, Percival Simpson, Supt. of Schools, East Hartford, Conn. 

Barringer, Benton E., State Normal School, Bowling Green, Ohio. 

Barton, W. A., Jr., Coker College, Hartaville, S. 0. 

Bateman, Miss Eva I., 1048 Glenwood Blvd., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Baumgardner, Miss Nina E., State Teachers College, Mankato, Minn. 

Bawden, Herrick T., Teachers College, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bayles, E. E., Univ. of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 

Bayne, Thomas L,, Jr,, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Beall, Boss H., Quadrangle 90-B, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Beattie, Alfred W., Supervising Prin., Ben Avon, Pittsburgh, Pa, 

Beatty, Willard W,, 30 Garden Ave., Bronxville, N. Y. 

Beck, G. Herman^ Prin., 3009a Victor St., St. Loui% Mo. 

Becker, Miss Elizabeth, Lockhart School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Bedell, Ralph 0., Southwest High School, Kansas City, Mo. 

Bednar, Miss Christine, 132 West Marquette Boad, Chicago, HL 
Beeby, Daniel J., 4747 S. Ujaion Ave., Chicago, HI. 

Beechel, Miss Edith, 1230 Amsterdam Ave., New York City. 

Behrens, Professor Minnie S., Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, 
Texas. 

Beito, E. A., Columbia University, New York City. 

Bell, Dr. J. Carleton, 1032A Sterling Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Benxiller, J, F., Supt. of Schools, Gallon, Ohio. 

Bender, John F., School of Education, University of Oklahoma, Norman, OMa. 
Benedict, Ezra W., Fair Haven, Vt. 

Benson, Dr. 0. E., New York University, Washington Sq., New York City* 
Benson, J. B., 6131 Magnolia Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Benton, G. W., 88 Lexington Ave., New York City. 

Benz, H. E., College of Educ., Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 

Bergman, W. G., Assistant Director of Besearoh, Public Schools, Detroit, Mich. 
Berman, Dr. Samuel, 5336 N. Sydenham St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Berry, Professor Charles S., Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Berry, Miss Frances M., Dept, of Edue., Baltimore, Md. 

Betts, Emmett Al., 323 Brown St., Iowa City, Iowa. 

Betts, Mrs. Mary Tuite, 32 Verona Bldg., Walnut Hills, Oindimati, Ohio. 
Beveridge, J. H., Supt. of Instruction, Omaha, Neb. 

Bick, Miss Anna, 2842A Victor St,, St. Louis, Mo. 

Bickford, 0. W., Supt of Schools, Lewiston, Me, 

Biddle, Dr. Anna E., South Philadelphia H. S. for Girls, Philadelphia, Psu 
Birckhead, E. F., Supt. of Schools, Winchester, Ky. 

Bird, Professor Charles, University of Minnesota, MhmeapoliiL Mhm* 

Bishop, Fred G., Supt. of Schools, Two levers, Wis. 
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Bixler, H, H., Board of Education, Atlanta, Ga. 

Blackburn, J. Albert, New Jersey College for Women, New Brunswick, N, J. 
Blanton, Miss Annie Webb, Box 1742, University, Austin, Texas. 

Blue, Harold G., Colorado State Teaclaers College, Greeley, Colo. 

Blumberg, A. Alvin, 2136 S. Seventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bly, Professor John, St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn. 

Bode, Frederick Chester, University Station, Box 94, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Bogan, Miss Eleanore M., 96 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Bogan, L. E., Superintendent of Schools, Okay, Okla, 

Bohan, John E., West Virginia University, Morg^town, W. Ya. 

Bolton, Dean iSrederick E., University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Bonser, Professor F, G., Teachers College, Columbia Univ., New York City. 
Boraas, Julius, St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn. 

Bossing, Professor Nelson L., University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 

Bott, Professor E. A., University of Toronto, Toronto 5, Canada. 

Bowen, Wayne F., Box 84, Compton, Calif. 

Bowyer, Vernon, Skinner School, 1070 W. Jackson Boul., Chicago, lU. 

Boyer, Charles, Supt. of Schools, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Boyer, Philip A., 6320 Dawnton Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bracken, J., 305 N. Meramec, Clayton, Mo. 

Bradner, J. W., Supt. of Schools, Middlesboro, Ky. 

Bragdon, Miss Helen D., Dean, University of Rochester, Rochester, N, Y. 
Breckenridge, Miss Elizabeth, Prin., Louisville Normal School, Louis^e, Ky. 
Breed, Frederick S., 1224 E. 67th St., Chicago, HI. 

Brewer, Miss Anne T., 74 W. 5th St., Oswego, N. Y. 

Brewer, Professor John M., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Bridgett, Miss Alice E., Colony Street School, R.P.D. 1, Wallingford, Conn. 
Briggs, Dr. Howard L., Dir. of Vocational Educ., Bd. of Educ., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Briggs, Dr. Thomas H., Teachers College, Columbia Univ., New York City. 

Brim, Professor Orville G., Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Brinkley, Sterling G., Emory University, Ga, 

Briuser, Ira S., Supt. of Schools, Newark, Del. 

Bristow, W. H., Dept, of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa, 

Brooks, Professor Fowler D., Johns HopMns Univ., Baltimore, Md. 

Brooks, Professor John D., Wilson College, Ohambeisburg, Pa. 

Brown, F, J,, School of Education, New York University, New York City. 
Brown, George Earl, Supt, of Schools, Cochise Co., Bisbee, Ariz. 

Brown, J. 0., Supt, of Schools, Pelham, N. T. 

Brown, Miss M. Ethel, Supervisor Elementary Grades, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Brown, Robert M., Rhode Island College of Education, Providence, B. I. 
Brown, Stella E., 4213 Belmar Ave,, Baltimore, Md. 

Brown, W, O., 406 Beveridge St., Caxbondale, HI. 

Browne, Mrs, Hetty S,, Dir. River Road Country Day School, San Antonio, Texas. 
Brownell, S. M., Supt. of Schools, Grosse Point, Mich. 

Brownell, I^ofeasor W. A., Duke University, Durham, N. C. 

Bruce, Miss Clara H., Ahmednagar, Bombay jpresidency, India. 

Bnreckner, Dr. Leo J., University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Brost, Miss Huldah, Primary Supervisor, BockviHe, Md. 

Bubeck, Allan F., Dept, of Educ., State Teachers College, Kutztown, Pa. 
Buchans^i, William D., 5511 Vemon Ave,, Si Louis, Mo. 

Buckingham, Dr. B. R., Ginn d? Co., Boston, Mass. 

Buckner, Professor Chester A., Univ. of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Burdick, Raymond 0., Supt. of Schools, Watertown, N. Y. 

Burkhaxd^ William E., 1631 W. Buscomb, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Burnham, Professor Ernest, Western State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
BTsams, Robert L., Prin., OHiTside Park High School, Grantwood, N. J. 

Buros, Francis 0., Beuj. Franklin Apts., Windsor Terrace, White Plains, N. T. 
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Buros, Oscar K., Prin. WasMngton School, Milbum, N". J, 

Burton, Thomas 0., Staten Island Academy, New Brighton, New York. 

Buswell, Dr. O. T., School of Educ„ Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 

Butler, Leslie A., Supt. of Schools, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Butsch, R. L. C., School of Education, University of Chicago, Chicago, HI. 
Butterworth, Professor Julian E., Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Byrne, Lee, 319 12th Ave., S. E., Aberdeen, S. U. 

Calvin, Miss Henrietta W., Board of Education, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cameron, Norman W., Prin,, State Teachers College, West Chester, Pa. 
Cameron, Walter C., Prin., Lincoln Junior H. S., Framingham, Mass. 

Camp, Dr. H. L., 743 Wayne Ave., Indiana, Pa. 

Canine, Edwin N., Dir. Supervisal Teaching, State Normal, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Carkin, S. B., Prin., Packard Commercial School, New York City. 

Carmichael, Professor A. M., Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. 

Carney, Professor Mabel, Teachers College, Columbia University, Now York City. 
Carpenter, Professor W. W., University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Carrington, Professor Evelyn M., Sam Houston State Teachers College, Hunts- 
ville, Texas. 

Carroll, Herbert A., South Berwick, Maine. 

Carrothers, George E,, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Carson, Dr. 0. 0., 951 Washington St., Miami Beach. Fla. 

Carter, Professor Ralph E., Extension Div., Indiana Univ., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Cassel, Lloyd S., Supt, of Schools, Freehold, N. J. 

Castle, L. B. Supt, of Schools, Stuart, Iowa. 

Cattell, Dr. J. McKeen, Garrison, N. Y. 

Cattell, Miss Psyche, 2 Avon St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Cavan, Professor Jordan, Rockford College, Rockford, HI. 

Chace, S. Howard, Supt. of Schools, Beverly, Moss. 

Chadwick, Raymond D., Dean, Duluth Junior College, Duluth, Minn. 

Chambers, M. M., 136 Chittenden Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 

Chambers, Will G,, Dean of Education, State College, Pa. 

Champlin, Carroll D., Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 

Chandler, Paul G., Millersville State Normal School, MillersviUe, Pa* 

Chandor, Miss Valentine L., 137 E. 62nd St., New York City. 

Chapman, Ira T., Supt, of Schools, So. Broad St., Elizabeth, N. J. 

Charters, Professor W, W., Ohio State University, Oolixmbus, Ohio. 

Ohauncey, Marlin R., 509 W. 121st St., Now York City. 

Chew, Samuel L., Supt. Diet. No. 5, Carlisle and Race Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chidester, Albert J., Berea College, Berea, Ky. 

Chiles, E. B., Prin., Harrison School, 4163 Green Lea Place, St. Louis, Mo. 
Clarahan, Professor Elizabeth, Constantinople Woman's College, Constantinople, 
Turkey. 

Clark, Professor John R., 425 W. 123d St., New York City. 

Clement, Professor W, P., Texas Technolo^cal College, Lubbock, Texaa. 

Cline, E. D., Superintendent of Schools, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Cochran, Professor T. E., Georgetown College, Georgetown, Ky. 

Coffey, Wilf ord L., Dean, College of the City of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 

Coffman, Lotus D,, Pros., Cnivorsity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Cole, 0. E., R.FJ). 1, Temple, Pa. 

Cole, Robert D., School of Educ., Univ. Sta., Grand Forks, N. D. 

Collier, Miss Genevieve L., Horton School, Port Chester, N. Y. 

Collins, Miss Eloise, San Mateo, Fla. 

Compton, 0. V., Supt. of Schools, McCamey, Texas. 

Cook, Albert B., Dept, of Educ., Lexington Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 

Cook, Mrs. Katherine M., Office of Education, Washington, D. 0. 

Cook, Walter M., 226 Iowa Avenue, Iowa City, Iowa. 
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Cooke, Miss Flora J., Francis W, Parker School, 330 Webster Ave., Chicago, HI. 
Cooper, H. E., Bean, Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, Eichmond, Ky. 
Cooper, William J., Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. 0. 

Courtis, Dr. S. A., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Cowan, Miss M. G., 17 Lcarmonth Terrace, Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Cox, Philip W. L., School of Educ., New York Univ., New York City. 

Coxe, Dr. W. W., Educ. Eesearch Division, State Dept. Educ., Albany, N. Y. 

Coy, Miss Genevieve L., Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 
Craig, Professor G. S., Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 
Cram, Fred D., 2222 Clay St., Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Crane, Thomas F., Newtown High School, New York City. 

Crawford, Professor 0. 0., University of Southern California, Eos Angeles, Calif. 
Crawford, J. R., School of Educ., Univ. of Maine, Orono, Maine. 

Crewe, Miss Amy C., Baltimore Co. Public Schools, Baltimore, Md. 

Crofoot, Miss Bess, Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va. 

Crosby, Dr. Maurice H., Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Crowley, James A., Robert Gould Shaw School, West Roxbury, Mass. 

Cubberley, Professor EUwood P., Stanford University, Calif. 

Cummings, F. L,, Corvallis, Oregon. 

Cunliffo, R. B., Rutgers University, Now Brunswick, N. J. 

Cunningham, Resdon J., Box 217, Helena, Mont. 

Curtis, Professor Francis D., University High School, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Dana, Marion P., State Teachers College, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Darling, W. T., Supt. of Schools, Wauwatosa, Wis. 

DaBocha, Josd Duarte, Dir. da Instruccao Publica, Nictheroy, Estado do Bio, Brazil 
Daughters, Freeman, University of Montana, Missoula, Mont. 

Davidson, Percy E., Stanford University, Calif. 

Davis, Professor C. O., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Davis, Oourtland V., 1218 W, 4th St., Plainfield, N. J. 

Davis, Sheldon E., Pres., State Normal College, Dillon, Mont. 

Deahl, Professor Jasper N., University of West Virginia, Morgantown, W, Va. 
Dearborn, Dr. Walter F,, 79 Fresh Pond Parkway, Cambridge, Mass. 

Dearmont, Dr. W, S., Southwestern Louisiana Inst., Lafayette, La. 

Decker, Fred J., 3085 Cadillac Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 

DeLong, L. E., Asst. Director, Teacher Training Extension, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Delph, G. E., 34 E. Monroe St., Phoenix, Ariz. 

DeLuce, Miss Olive 8,, Missouri State Teachers College, Maryville, Mo. 

Denworth, Dr, Katharine M,, Bradford Academy, Bradford, Mass. 

DeVoss, Dr. James 0., State Teachers College, San Jose, Cal. 

Diehl, John G., Supt. of Schools, Erie, Pa. 

Dondineau, Arthur, Detroit Public Schools, 1354 Broadway, Detroit, Mich. 
Donovan, H. L., Pres., State Teachers College, Eichmond, Ky. 

Doty, Mrs. Elizabeth, 3838 Parallel Avenue, Kansas City, Kansas. 

Daugherty, Miss Mary 0., Grade Supervisor, Eiver Rouge, Mich. 

Doughton, Isaac, State Normal School, Mansfield, Pa. 

Down, Edgar F., Supt. of Schools, Femdale, Mich. 

Downs, Miss Martha, 114 Baker Ave., Wharton, N. J. 

Doyle, Miss Mary E., 205 N. Tacoma Av., Tacoma, Wash. 

Drake, E. H,, Supt of Schools, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Drew, Miss Elizabeth L., Prin., Qunsaulus School, 5126 Univ, Ave,, Chicago, 111, 
Duboc, Professor Jessie L., Montana State Normal College, Dillon, Mont. 

Dulles, Miss Julia 0., State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 
Dunkelberger, George F., Selinsgrove, Pa. 

Dunkle, John L., Prin., State Normal School, Frostburg, Md. 

Dunn, Professor Fannie W., Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
City. 
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DTi<Shane; Donald, Supt. of Schools, Oolmrxbns, Ind. 

Duvall, Dr. Sylvauus M., Scarritt College for diristian Workers, Nashville, Tenn, 
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